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Abstract of the Proceeding* of the Council of the Lieutenant* Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1892 . 

|Thb Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th February, 
1898. 

' present: 

The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding . 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble J. G. H. Glass, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon'ble Rai Duuga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c«i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble G. Toynbee. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Svud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble A. II. Wallis. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. G. Turner. 

The Hon’blo Norendra Nath Sen. 
f The Hon’blo Kali Ciiaran Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranatu Banerjee. 

DISTRICT AND SESSIONS JUDGE FOR KHULNA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranatii Banerjee asked— 

I have the honour to ask whether the attention of the Government has 
been called to the serious public inconvenience which is caused by there not 
being a separate District and Sessions Judge for the district of Khulna? 

Whether it is the case that when Khulna was formed into a separate 
district, the Secretary .of State sanctioned the appointment of a separate 
District and Sessions Judge for Khulna, and whether or not, on a reference 
being made to the High Court, the Commissioner of the Division and the District 
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Judge of Jessore, who performs the duties of District Judge for Khulna, these 
authorities recommended the appointment of a separate District Judge for 
Khulna ? 

Whether or not, in consequence of the Sessions Judge of Jessore being 
also Sessions Judge of Khulna, the Session* cases are often tried many months 
after the occurrences to which they refer, and the interests of justice thus suffer, 
and for the same reason persons who after trial are found not guilty, have to 
remain in hajat for months together, and criminal appeals are not disposed of 
in <tiffle, although the District Judgo is a very hardworking officer ? 

Having regard to these considerations, will the Government bo pleased 
to sanction the appointment of a separate Judge for the district of Khulna? 

The Iloh’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

li A general reply may be conveniently given to the Hobble Member’s 
questions. The present arrangement in regard to the district of Khulna causes 
inconvenience and delay in the disposal of judicial work. When Khulna was 
constituted a district in 1882, the civil and criminal jurisdiction was vested in 
the District and Sessions Judge of Jessore. In 1891 work having increased 
in Backergunge, Dacca and Jessore-Khulna, an Additional Judge was appointed 
for those districts, to which Myrnensingh was added in 1893. The relief 
thus given has, however, been found inadequate, and a recommendation with 
the otqect of increasing it has been made to the Government of India, who 
have called for a further report. Khulna itself would not provide sufficient 
employment for a separate District and Sessions Judge. It should continue 
to form with Jessore one Sessions Division, and provision should be made for 
further assistance to both the Judge of that Division and the Judges of the 
other districts named.” 

THE CYCLONE AT CHITTAGONG. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state what was the total number ol 
(a) human lives, (b) cattle, and (c?) houses destroyed by the late cyclone and the 
storm-wave, respectively, in the district of Chittagong ? 
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What sum of money has been spent in the areas affected in giving relief 
in food, &c. t and in the ro-building of houses, and from what sources these funds 
have been supplied? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucanb replied:— 

u The number of human lives lq(ft in Chittagong is repprted to be about 
14,000. 

“The number of cattle lpsfc is estimated by the Collector at 15,000. The 
number of houses destroyed is not known. 

„ “A sum of Rs. 05,000 has been placed at the disposal of the local officers for 
the relief of distress, of which Rs. 50,009 was given from the funds of the Pro- 
vincial Charitable Relief, and the rest was made up by other subscriptions. Of 
jthis Rs. 30,899 was expended up to the middle of January. Rs. 50,000 have 
been sanctioned by Government for advances under, the Agricultural Loans 
Act, and a sum of one lakh of rupees for loans under the Land Improvement 
Act. Of this latter sum, Rs. 85,162 was distributed up to January last. 
Rs. 10,000 have been sanctioned for giving employment in digging tanks, and 
Re. 30,000 will be expended in repairs to the Kutubdia embankmont during the 
remainder of the current financial year 1897-98. Relief has also been given 
in the shape of remission of tolls on timber and thatching-grass for building 
houses.” 


REMISSION OF FOREST TOLLS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surkndranath Banerjee asked— / 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether the facts, stated/ 
the Chittagong newspaper Jyoti, in its issue of the 27th January, with ry jet 
to the partial remission of forest tolls, are correct ? What loss of revenue 
has Government suffered by the remission of half the rates of these tolls on 
building materials for two months as compared with the average of the previous 
three years? Whether February and March are not the two months when 
bamboos, canes, and especially thatching-grass are largely brought down 
from the hills and when the houses are usually re-built, and whether the 
period of remission will cover these two months ? 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

1 ‘ Government has not before it a copy of the newspaper Jyoti, which, it is 
understood, has boon recently started, and is not aware what the alleged facts 
referred to by the Hon’ble Member, are. Under a Government order of the 6th 
November, the tolls on grass, bamboos, canes and certain kinds of timber taken 
from the Government forests in Chittagong were reduced to half rates for the 
period of two months, a concession which, as regards timber, was, at the instance 
of the local officers, extended by an order of 11th January for two months more 
in the areas affected by the storm- wave, i.e., in Jaldee, Chakaria, Kutubdia, 
and Mohoskal, and for one month as regards thatching- grass in the three 
southern tehsils. The loss to Government on account of the reduction of the 
forest tolls to half rates is estimated at about Rs. 25,000.” 

The Hon’ble 13abu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

Whethor any loss that Government is likely to suffer by this remission of 
half the rate of tolls is not likely to bo wholly or partially recouped by the 
considerably larger importations of building materials due to the wholesale 
destruction of houses by the cyclone ? 

Tho Hon’blo Mr. Finucane replied: — 

u ^ anticipated that the loss to some extent may be recouped in the way 
suggested in the Ilon’ble Member’s question.” 

STATEMENT OF THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

The Hon ble The President said :— u In welcoming the Members back to 
work, I must preface what I have to say as to the business likely to be 
brought before them by extending a hearty greeting to the new members 
who have joined the Council since it last met. I trust that the * Council will 
maintain its old reputation of being a business-like and practical body, where 
more weight is attached to experience and brevity than to lengthy speeches, 
however able and interesting. 

“The first measure that I must mention is the Bill for amending the Ben- 
gal Tenanoy Act* The opinions of the officers and Associations that were 
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consulted open the Bill as produced were duly received. A good deal of 
opposition was raised by the Lah_ /iders 1 Associations and by Judicial officers 
to the proposal to abolish the Civil Procedure Aode in the settlement of rents 
of permanently-settled estates, and to confer vkthe Revenue authorities the 
power of finally determining what are fair and^nitable rents in such estates. 
On considering these objections, I addressed the Government of India in the 
following terms 

1 The Government of India are aware that one of the Lieutenant-Governor's main 
reasons for making the proposal to withdraw the judicial procedure in the settlement of 
rents both in permanently-settled and temporarily-Bettled estates was that the observance 
of that prooedure was thought to be cumbrous, dilatory and unneoessarily expensive. 

1 When a settlement of revenue is undertaken in temporarily-settled estates in Bengal, 
fair rents must be settled for all tenants of all classes, whether they or their landlords apply 
for a settlement of rents or not, the fair rents so settled being made the basis of the revenue 
demand, and the entire cost of such settlement boiug borne by Government. For this Jenson 
the adoption of a cumbrous and dilatory procedure entails unnecessarily largo expenditure 
by Government ; and it was partly with a view to remedy tms evil that Sir Charles Elliott 
suggested, and Sir Alexander Mackenzie accented the suggestion, to transfer tho settlement 
and final determination of fair rents in tomporarij^-settled estates to tho Revenue authorities, 
and to substitute for the Civil Procedure Code in tho settlement of rents tho procedure 
proposed in the Bill introduced in the local Legislative Council. His Honour thought 
that the procedure proposed by him would be less expensive and more efficient than that 
prescribed in the Bengal Tenancy Act. But as it had been conceded at the time the Tenancy 
Aot was passed that Government claimed no facilities for tho enhancement of rents in 
its own estates, or in estates under settlement of row nue which it was not preparod to give 
to proprietors of permanently-settled estates also, Sir Alexander Mackenzie thought it right 
to offer to these proprietors the same methods and p/ocedure for settlement of refets in their 
estates that he proposed for adoption in Government and temporarily- settled estates. 

‘As, however, the proprietors of permanently -settled estates prefer the Civil Procedure 
Code and the method of settling rents prescribed in Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy 
Adt as it stands, the Lieutenant-Governor sees no reason to press on them against their 
consent what he believes would be a more efficient au ’ 'oss expensive procedure. In perma- 
nently-settled estates rents are settled' only on tl application of the parties concerned, 
who have to pay the oost. If they prefer the more | ensive procedure prescribed in the 
Aot with the guarantees which they think are ad led by appeals to the Judicial instead 
of to the Revenue authorities, there is no reason wby^ *eir opposition should be oourted by 
forcing on them a more summary and less expensive method of settling rents. 
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‘As regard! Government and temporarily-settled estates, the case is different. In 
the first plaoe, as already remarked, rents have in these eases to be settled on a great scale 
at the expense of Government, and Government alone suffers the loss entailed by dilatory 
proceedings ; in the next it has always been admitted that Government is the sole arbiter of 
the amount of land revenue which may be equitably demanded ; and as that amount depends 
on the amount of the rents or assets on which it is based, it necessarily follows that the superior 
Bevenue authorities and not the Civil Courts should be the final authorities for the determine- 
tion of fair rents where a settlement of revenue is being made or about to be made ; and lastly 
there are indications in tho reports received that while the High Court and the Landholders 
Associations are strenuously opposed to the transference to the Bevenue authorities of tlie 
final determination of fair rents in the case of permanently-settled estates, there would 
certainly be less and possibly no serious opposition to such transference in the case of estates 
under settlement of land rovenue. 

‘ For these reasons His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to adhere to the 
principles of tho Bill for tho settlement of rents and decision of disputes as regards areas 
under settlement of land revenue, and to adopt the principles of Chapter X of the Aot as it 
Btands in the settlement of rents and decision of disputes in the case of permanently-settled 
estates, while at the same time removing the doubts and difficulties which have arisen in the 
interpretation of that chapter owing to conflicting or erronoous judicial decisions. The 
Lieutenant-Governor also proposes, as regards temporarily-settled and permanently-settled 
areas aliko, to adhere to the amendments in the substantive law relating to the enhancement 
and reduction of rents already approved by the Government of India. 

‘If the Supreme Government aoeopt these proposals, His Honour would briefly explain 
them in referring the Bill to a Select Committee, and leave the Committee to formally 
embody them in tho Bill.* 

11 Scarcely lmd. that letter issued when the following letter was received 
from the British Indian Association: — 

‘ Dated Calcutta, the 11th January, 1898. 

From— Bai Kaj Kumar Sarvadiiikari Bahadur, Secretary, British Indian Asso- 
ciation, 

To— The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

In continuation of my letter No. 283, dated 11th June, 1897, containing the opinion 
of the Committee of the British Indian Association on the provisions of the Bill to amend 
the Bengal Tonanoy Act which is now before the Bengal Legislative Council, I am directed 
by the Committee to Btate that they have reconsidered their representation to Government 
regarding the proposed procedure for the settlement of rents, the withdrawal of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts in the matter, and the vesting of suoh jurisdiction in the Bevenue 
authorities. Sinoe my letter was forwarded to you* the Committee have had the advantage 
of reoeiving important communications on the subject from several mufasaal member! of the 
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Association, who are of opinion that the proposal for the alteration of the procedure for the 
settlement of rent, and the transfer of the right of appeal on questions relating to the filin g 
of rents from the Special Judge to the Revenue authorities, has much to oommend it, and 
that they are inclined to think that the proposed change will be an improvement upon the 
existing prooeduie. My Committee have oarefully reconsidered the question in the light of 
the faots and arguments placed before them by the mufossal members of the Association, 
with the result that their views have undergone considerable modifications. Under the oir- 
eumstanoes, the Committee are of opinion that they will best serve the interests of the class 
they represent by withdrawing the objections advanced in paragraph 4 of my lettor, to whioh 
reference has been made above. They submit that private landlords should be in tho same 
position as the State, and that the procodure proposed for the settlement of rentB in Govern- 
ment estates should be open to all private landlords. 

‘If, however, the Government does not see its way to adhere to tho original principle of 
tho Bill in its entirety, the Committee would venture to suggest that, in cases where the 
settlement of tho rate of rent is likely to affect a large area or tho interests of the majority of 
the raiyats in a village, it shall be incumbent upon the Civil Court to refer suoh cases to an 
experienced Revenue officer for local investigation and report, and that tho finding of the 
Revenuo officer on the question of liability to onchanoement and on tho rate of rent be 
made binding on tbe Civil Court. What the Committee deshu is that tho Civil Court BliaU 
adjudieate in accordance with the report of the Revenue officer, and that appeals from the 
Civil Court shall be disposed of by the Speoial Judge who may be appointed for the 
purpose.’ 

‘‘Satisfactory in one way as this change of front is, I thought it did not 
do away with the weight of adverse opinion originally received, and I informed 
the Government of India that I adhered to my letter above quoted, but would 
leave the Select Committee to discuss the proposal in tho last paragraph of 
the Association’s letter. Tho Government of India and the Secretary of State 
have accepted my suggestion, the Government of India remarking: — 

while the Government of India have accepted the recommendations 
of the Government of Bengal, they fear that they may not prove to be in the best interests of 
landlords and tenants, and believe that both classes will eventually recognize that this is bo. 

4 The principal ground for the ohange of policy was the opposition of the landlord 
class to the executivo fixation of rents. There is no reason why the interests of Government 
should be prejudiced on this account, and the amended Bill should provide for the retention 
of the procedure for executivo rent adjustment in the oase of all Government estates as well 
as in the case of temporarily-settled areas under settlement.’ 

44 The Secretary of State’s Orders are— 

‘I have no objection to proposed compromise, provided original Bill is maintaine d 
ks for as concerns temporarily-settled tracts during settlement.* 
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" We have re-cast the Bill accordingly. The measure, as originally intro- 
duced will be referred to a Select Committee which will be invited to recast 
the Bill on the lines now approved by higher authority. 

“Correspondence has been going on between this Government, the 
Government of India, and the Government of the North-Western Provinces with 
reference to certain proposed amendments of the Court of Wards Act. I am 
not, however, yet in a position to explain the scope of the intended legislation. 

I hope to have the preliminary discussions finished in time to introduce the 
measure some time this session. One main object of the Bill will be to place 
persons with a life interest only, or holding as executors, administrators, or 
trustees, on the same footing as beneficial owners so far as the Court of Wards 
is concerned. It is anomalous that a person who would be disqualified if he 
were a beneficial owner, should be treated as qualified if he be an executor or 
trustee. 

“ Passing from the Land Revenue to the Municipal Department, we hope to 
lay before you very shortly ati elaborate Bill for reforming the Municipal Law 
of Calcutta. 

“ The necessity of legislation was originally urged upon us for the 
purpose of enabling the Commissioners to recover license tax from certain 
companies which now escape payment, and in order to supply an omission in 
section 237 of the Act which renders it impossible for the Corporation to 
exercise effective control over alterations in buildings. Since the amendment 
of the law with regard to theso points was decided on, facts were brought to 
light in connection with the alarm of plague in Calcutta, which showed that the 
present constitution of the Municipality is ill-adapted to stand the strain of 
a grave and sudden emergency, and fails to secure the prompt and continuous 
executive action which is necessary in view of the fact that the sanitation and 
conservancy of the great Indian maritime cities has now become a matter 
of international concern. In point of fact under the present law there is no 
Municipal constitution at all in tho proper sense of the word. Everything is fluid 
and indefinite. The Act vests in the Commissioners all powers whether they are 
such as a large deliberative body can properly exercise or not ; but it allows 
the Chairman to exerciso all the powers vested in the Commissioners, except 
those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, subject to Buch limitations 
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and conditions as may be imposed, before or after he has acted under this 
power, by a resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an unlimited 
power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees. By thus failing 
clearly to define the powers of the Executive, the Act renders it impossible to 
say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corporation the Executive 
resides or indeed whether there is any Executive at all. The consequences 
have beon what might have been expected— a complete breakdown of the 
conservancy of the town at a critical period and serious confusion in many 
other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibility of 
determining with any approach to cortainty where the responsibility for such a 
state of things lies. 

“It was felt that it would be unfair to the Commissioners as a body, no less 
than to the Chairman and the heads of the Departments under him, to expect 
them to carry on the administration of the city under the altered conditions 
arising from the danger of the plague and the threatening attitude of European 
powers with a machinery so ill-adaptod for its purpo^, and the Government 
of India have accepted the opinion that material changes in the municipal 
constitution of Calcutta are called for. The proposals of this Government 
which were embodied in a provisional sketch of the amended law have been 
submitted to the Secretary of State, and us soon as his sanction is received, a 
complete Bill which is now under preparation will, after receiving the formal 
sanction of the Government of India, be introduced into this Council. I may 
mention that I found, when at homo on leave, that a keen interest is taken 
in this measure by the Secretary of State personally, by the commercial 
community at homo and many Home authorities, who consider that a reform is 
called for without unnecessary delay. My proposals have met with the 
general approval of the Government of India. We are awaiting tho orders of the 
Secretary of State (telegraphic intimation of his assent has just been received), 
and we shall then do our best to get the measure passed after a reasonable amount 
of discussion and consideration. The Bill is a large and, I hope, very complete 
measure, and deals with all branches of the administration of tho city. It leaves 
untouched tho number of Commissioners and the existing methods of electing 
and appointing them. While it reforms the procedure for election, which is 
admitted by every one to be defectivo, it does not alter the franchise, nor does 
it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. It provides the Corporation 
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with an efficient executive and interposes between the main body of the 
Commissioners and the Chairman a working Committee of twelve, elected 
and appointed so as to represent the three chief interests in Calcutta — the 
Government, the commercial community and the residents. We have made 
use of the experience of Bombay which Mr. Risley was specially deputed 
to examine on the spot. The functions of the three Municipal authorities — 
the Corporation, the General Committee, and the Chairman — are precisely 
defined and carefully distinguished. To the Corporation is reserved the power 
of fixing the rate of taxation, of passing the Budget and of deciding all 
tho largo issues which can properly be discussed by a deliberative assembly 
of 75 members. The Chairman, as in the Bombay Act, is vested with all 
executive power, to bo exercised, as is laid down in each case, either 
independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corporation or the 
Genera] Committee as the case may be. The General Committee as the working 
body of the Municipality stands between the deliberative and Executive authorities 
and doals with those matters which by their nature are ill-adapted for discussion 
by the Corporation, and yet are too important to be left to be disposed of by the 
Chairman alone. Power is taken for the General Committee to appoint Sub- 
committees, on which 1 hope to see all tho real workers among the Commis- 
sioners utilised. When the Bill is introduced and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the distribution of powers between the Municipal authorities will be a 
matter requiring careful discussion, but there cun be no doubt that the principle 
of distributing powers Bomewhat in the manner proposed is essential to the 
smooth and efficient working of the municipal constitution. 

“Ono great advantage from tho proposed change in the constitution is 
that I have reason to believe that the European community of Calcutta will, 
if it is accepted, no longer stand aloof from the Corporation, acting generally 
as hostile and not always well-informed critics, but will (as Kristo Das Pal 
hopod in 1 87 G) take their fair ’share in municipal work and responsibilities. 

‘‘The remaining provisions of tho Bill are of less general interest, and will 
be explained when the measure is introduced. Mr. Risley has been for 
some weeks past on special duty in connection with the Bill, preparing it 
Chapter by Chapter in communication with our Assistant Secretary and 
other competent advisers for my orders. I have been over it again and 
again section by section, and it is in my judgment a measure which will be 
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welcomed by all who bavo at heart the interests of Calcutta and the trade of 
Upper India. 

“ The Bill embodies such of the suggestions of Mr. Justice Trevelyan’s 
Building Commission as could properly come within the scope of a Municipal 
Bill, and I take this opportunity of heartily thanking Mr. Trevelyan and his 
colleagues for the time and trouble they have bestowed on the important matters 
referred to them. 

“ The question of opening up the unhealthy and congested areas in Calcutta, 
in some of which 75 per cent, of the space is occupied by solid masonry, is a 
very difficult one, and no attempt has been made to deal with it in this Bill. 
A well-considered schemo for meeting a similar difficulty is now undor dis- 
cussion in Bombay, and a Bill for giving effect to it has been introduced into 
Council there. It seems probable that whatever action may be taken hereafter 
in Calcutta will have to proceed on the samo general lines, that is to say, a 
special Commission or Trust will have to be formed, and funds will have to be 
placed at their disposal. Where are the funds to come from ? In Calcutta 
there is no land for the Government to make over for the Trust to manage 
and improve and thus convert it into a valuable asset on the socurity of which 
money may bo' borrowed and applied to the formation of new streets. The 
only alternative seems to be the imposition of some tax which might be 
administered by the Trust and might form the basis of their financial opera- 
tions. Several suggestions of this kind have been made by the Building 
Commission presided over by Mr. Justice Trevelyan, the report of which 
will be published as soon as the Municipal Bill is introduced into Council. 
Each of these suggestions raises large economic questions on which wide 
differences of opinion may exist, but there can be no doubt that unless some 
means of raising funds can bo devised, tho prospect of improving the congestod 
areas of Calcutta must bo indefinitely deferred. 

“Then we have a Bill to amend the Excise Act. The Bill has been 
approved of by the Government of India subject to certain modifications which 
wo have now referred to the Board of Revenue. It ought to bo ready for 
introduction by July. 

“ The existing Excise Law [Bengal Act VII of 1878] has been in force for 
nearly 20 years, and like most measures of that kind, which deal with 
administrative arrangements liable to change from time to time, stands in 
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need of amendment on a variety of points, some of which have been met by 
the amending Acts IV of 1881 and I of 1883. The main objects of amending 
it at the present time are to carry into effect the policy adopted by the Local 
and Imperial Governments in respect of — 

(1) the introduction into Bengal of the Madras system of levying a 

revenue on tari by taxing the trees tapped for the purpose of 
drawing tari for sale as an intoxicant ; 

(2) the export of exciseable articles, including ganja, on payment of 

excise duty ; and 

(3) the improvement of the provincial system of excise in regard to 

hemp drugs in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Indian Hemp Drugs Commission in bo far as they have been 
accepted by the Government of India. 

11 The opportunity has been taken of consolidating and ro-arranging its 
provisions so as to follow the general form and arrangement of the Excise 
Act, 1896. After introduction the Bill will be circulated for the opinions of 
district officers and public bodies. 

“ Next there is the Bill to amend the Balt Act. This Bill was published on 
the 17th July last under Rulo 34 of the Council Rules and was circulated for 
opinion. All the opinions but one (that of the Indian Association) have been 
received. The objects of the Bill aro as stated in the first paragraph of the 
Objects and Reasons. The necessity for taking power to control the possession 
of salt-earth was forced upon us by the discovery of the existence in the 
24-Parganas of an elaborate system of manufacturing illicit panga salt for sale, 
involving a loss of revenue which is estimated by different observers at 2 lakhs 
and 6 lakhs a year. There is also some reason to believe that illicit manufacture 
of the samo kiud exists, though not on so largo a scale, in parts of Midnapore. 
The Bill has been circulated, and the opinions received, which are on the whole 
favourable, are being considered. It is probable that some of its provisions 
may be modified with the object of making it more clear that it is directed at 
the manufacture of illicit salt in large quantities for sale and not at petty 
'domestic manufacture for family consumption. 

Although tho Bill has not yet passed into law, we resumed charge of the 
salt administration of Orissa on the 1st October last, and the Salt officers there 
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are working under the Collectors there in accordance with the provisions of Act 
XII of 1882, the Northern India Salt Act, which is in forco. 

“ In the other saliferous tracts Bongal Act VII of 1864 is still in forco. 
This does not recognise Salt officers as such, and gives all powers to tho Police. 
It would be possible of course if the passing of our Bill wore long delayed to 
extend Act XII of 1882 to the coast districts, but I hope we shall be able to 
get our own Bill through very shortly. 

“I may perhaps refer to the Bill to amend the Local Self-Governmont Act. 
This was drafted to enable District Boards to start veterinary dispensaries and 
pay veterinary doctors. In the hot weather of 1896 it was expanded into a 
measure legalising permissive local taxation for water-supply and village 
sanitation and providing for tolls on bridges. Opinions were collected, and in 
October, 1896, the Government of India communicated certain criticisms. 

“ We cannot, however, proceed with tho Bill at present, as it is understood 
that the Government of India has under consideration a new sot of arrange- 
ments affecting Provincial and local finance, but I hope that the measure 
will not be lost sight of. The necessity of improving the water-supply 
and sanitation of villages is generally admitted, and District Boards are at 
present suffering from the inexpansive character of their revenues under all 
heads except that of road cess, which increases but very slowly as revaluations 
are made. The only means of giving them relief is by vosting them with 
certain powers of permissive local taxation for purposes of local interest and 
importance such as water-supply, sanitation, education and medical relief. 

“ A further reason against proceeding with the Bill at present is that a 
proposal is before the Government of India for reorganising the Public Works 
and District Works establishments in Bengal. 

“ In the Judicial Department we have a short Bill for extending to the 
Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, with such modifications as are required by local 
circumstances, the provisions of sections 15, 15A and 16 which were inserted 
by Act VIII of 1895 in the Police Act, V of 1861, together with portions of 
other sections of a subsidiary character. 

“The sections in question authorize (a) the quartering of additional police 
in areas which are in a disturbed or dangerous state, and the recovery of the 
cost from the inhabitants, and (6) the award of compensation to sufferers from 
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misconduct of the inhabitants of such areas. They do not at present apply 
either to Calcutta or the suburbs thereof, for which there are special Police 
Acts (viz., Acts IV and II of 1866, passed by the Bengal Council), and the 
riots which occurred in the Northern Division of Calcutta in June and July last 
have suggested the desirability of introducing them into these areas, to be 
ready for uso in case of need. Provisions similar to section 15 of the Act ef 
1861 (as to the quartering of additional police in a disturbed area at the coBt 
of the inhabitants) have been enacted also for the City of Madras by Madras Act 

III of 1888, sections 20 and 22, and for Bombay districts by Bombay Act 

IV of 1890, sections 25 and 26. The necessity of this measure waB brought out 
in connection with the Tallah riots, and it has been sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

“ Mr. Wiglcy has also kindly drafted for us a General Clauses Bill which has 
gone to the Government of India for approval. The Bill follows the General 
Clauses Act passod by tho Supremo Council last year, and it is necessary because 
(1) that Act applies only to laws passed by the Supreme Council, and (2) the 
General Clauses Act of this Province [V (B.C.) of I8G7] contains but a very small 
number of definitions. Each Province should have a General Clauses Act on 
the lines of the Government of India’s Act of last year dealing with the Acts 
of its Council.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885. 

The lion’blo Mr. Finitcane moved that the Bill to amend the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, be roforred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble 
Rai Durga Gati Bancrjea, Bahadur, tho Hon’ble Mr. Pratt, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Toynbee, tho Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Saligram 
Singh, tho Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Luchmessur Singh of Darbhanga, 
and the Mover. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banekjee said: — “Now that the motion 
has been made that this Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the time has 
come when under the rules of the Council the principle of the Bill may be 
discussed, and those principles, I may observe, are of the greatest possible 
importance in a country like Bengal, with its teeming agricultural population. 
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But apart from its intrinsic importance, the Bill raises collateral issues which 
deserve serious consideration. The Bill may bo divided into two parts — the 
first part has reference to what may bo called the ‘ prevailing rate’ clauses of 
the. enhancement sections which purport to afford facilities to zamindars to 
enhance rents. The second part raises issues of a still graver character. It 
practically repeals Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act and substitutes 
l6r it provisions which cannot but lead to considerable discussion and contro- 
versy, and which, 1 am afraid, will bo considered in some quarters as being 
retrograde and reactionary in their character. With reference to the first 
part of the Bill — I would refer to section 30 of the Bengal Tenancy Ad. 
The section lays down the conditions under which zamindurs may enhance 
rents, and clause [a) provides that when a tenant holds land at a rate lower 
than the prevailing rate for land of the same description in the same village 
that constitutes a ground of enhancement. It is now proposed to alter the 
law and substitute the words ‘ adjoining or neighbouring village ’ for the 
words * same village.’ That was the law before 1885. The law then was 
much more elastic, and afforded wider facilities to zamindnrs for purposes of 
enhancement. But in 1885 the law was amended, and, as I have said, for the 
words ‘adjoining or neighbouring village’ the words ‘ the noino villuge’ 
were substituted, thus imposing a restriction upon the power of enhancement 
possessed by zamindars. It is now proposed to place zamindurs in the same 
position in which they weie before 1885. If the present law is a real hardship 
to zamindars, if it operates as an injustice, I would not be understood as 
standing in the way of the removal of a real grievance. At any rate this is 
a matter we ought to consider, and I have not the slightest doubt that it 
will be carefully considered by the Select Committee to whom the Bill will be 
referred. Then as regards the second point to which Your Honour has 
referred in your opening statement, I desire to call the attention of the Council 
to an observation w hich the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the Bill made in 
introducing the Bill into Council. He said it web no part of the intention of 
the authors of the Bill in any way to interfere with the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Courts or tho jurisdiction by way of appeal to those courts which is conferred 
by the existing law. As far, however, as I can see, I hold that the modifica- 
tions which this Bill proposes will have the effect of curtailing to a very serious 
extent the jurisdiction now vested iu the Civil Courts. Under the existing la yr 
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the matters which are referred to in Chapter X are matters which are dis- 
posed of by the Revenue authorities in accordance with the forms of judicial 
procedure. In the exercise of their functions under this Chapter, such officers 
are to all intents and purposes judicial officers. Against any orders passed by 
them an appeal lies to the Special Judge, who for the most part is a Covenanted 
Civilian of the rank of a District Judge; and there is a further appeal to the 
High Court. Now all this is altered under the Bill. The Revenue officers will 
not be guidod by the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code; they will act in 
accordance with rules laid down by the Government, but not. necessarily subject 
to the procedure of the Civil Courts, those rules being in the nature of instruc- 
tions issued by the executive authority of the Government and subject only to 
its discretion. Again, the appeals against the orders of the Revenue authorities 
will be preferred no longer to the Civil Courts or the Special Judge, but to 
higher Revenue authorities. The procedure will be summary, and the tribunal 
will not be a judicial tribunal; and the appellate authority of tho High Court, 
as I read the Bill, will also be curtailed.” 

Tho llon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “The provisions of the present law 
both as to appeals to the Special Judge and to the High Court remain in the 
revised Bill exactly as they are now in respect of permanently-settled estates.” 

The llon’ble Babit Surendranath Banerjee said:— “The revised Bill has 
just been laid beforo us, and I have not had time to study its provisions.” 

The Hon’ble The President said :—“ As regards permanently-settled 
estates, things will remain practically as they now are, except for a slight 
shortening of the procedure to make it more simple and expeditious. As 
regards temporarily-settled estates and estates directly under Government, we 
intend to adopt a new procedure.” 

Tho Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjek continued That limitBthe 
scope of tho Bill ; but having regard to the sympathy which the Government 
showed for the peasantry of the country when the Tenancy Act was passed in 
1885, when it modified the summary procedure, it does not seem to me that a 
case has been made out for the resumption of the powers which it partod with in 
1885. I thankfully admit that the scope of the Bill has been restricted, but as 
regards tho Government and its tenants, I say with great deference t ha t- the 
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Government having deliberately given up the right which it possessed of a sum- 
mary procedure between itself and its tenants, no case has been made out for the 
resumption of the powers which it abandoned of its own will in 1885. I must 
say that I cannot express any sympathy with tho letter which Your Honour 
read as having been received from the British Indian Association in which they 
have withdrawn from tho position which they formerly maintained in condem- 
nation of this summary method of procedure. I think tho judicial procedure 
is best suited to the circumstances of this country, and that procedure ought to 
be continued. I have one other remark to make. This Bill provides — 1 speak 
subject to correction — for a table of rates. I desire to record my humble protest 
against the adoption of any such table. There are distinguished Revenue 
officers in this Council, and I ask them whether it will be possible for Revenue 
officers to look carefully into these rates. They will involve the inspection of 
every piece of land in the village, and I ask whether it is within the range of 
practical politics for tho Revenue officer to go from field to field to satisfy himself 
that the rate which is to be fixed is a fair and correct rate? The practical result 
will be that the fixing of tho rates will be left to th° amins ) and we all know 
what that means. One of the worst-paid class of public servants, their financial 
exigencies too often put a very severe strain upon their honesty. It is, there- 
fore, most undesirable to add to the powers which they possess. These are the 
observations which I desire to submit for the consideration of the Council and 
the Select Committee, and 1 hope and trust that when the Bill emerges from 
the hands of the Select Committee, it will be so modified and revised that it will 
commend itself to the approval and judgment, not only of this Council, but of 
the country at large.” 

Tho Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee said u I think it my duty to 
take exception, at this stage, to the principle of the Bill, even with tho modifi 
cations which; we are now informed, have been introduced into it. What I feel 
is that the principle of the Bill, in certain contexts at any rate, is tainted with 
the tendency, observable of late, to neutralise the judicial control of the High 
Court, in the interests of Revenue officers who think they are hampered in 
the discharge of their functions by such judicial control. In paragraph 3 of tho 
Statement of Objects and Reasons, in connection with the Bill, certain com* 
plaints are made on behalf of Revenue officers. Now, these complaints are 
nothing more or less than complaints against certain decisions of the High 
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Court, in which it was held that Revenuo officers had no jurisdiction in certain 
matters in which they would fain. have jurisdiction, and the object of the 
Bill is, as we have it in the opening clause, ‘ to clear up doubts and difficulties/ 
Those doubts and difficulties are cleared up by expressly conferring on Revenue 
officers jurisdiction in matters in which, as the present Act is interpreted by 
the High Court, thoy have no jurisdiction, and should not have jurisdiction. 
But not only so. In certain contexts at any rate, as the Bill provides, Revenue 
officors are exempted from what, perhaps, they consider to be the trammels 
of certain provisions of the law under which the Civil Courts have to act. 
The assumption of summary jurisdiction by Revenue officers will entail an 
amount of hardship to tenants which it is impossible to overestimate, especially, 
coupled, as it is, with the provision that appeals from their decisions will lie to 
the superior Revenue authorities in an ascending scale. The poor tenant will 
hardly be in a position to challenge these decisions in the Civil Court, and, in 
most cases, they will remain unchallenged altogether ; for he will have to wait all 
the time taken up in the decision of the lower Revenue authorities and the review 
of that decision by the higher Revenuo authorities, before he can institute 
proceedings in tho Civil Court ; and tho same litigation will have to be prose- 
cuted twice over. This, I submit, will be a great grievance as far as tenants are 
concerned. Then, with regard to tho settlement of rent, it has already been 
observed, and I may repeat, that no principle of any kind has been laid down 
for the guidance of the Revenue officors. In the last clause of the soction bear- 
ing on it, there is a reference to certain principles regarding the enhancement of 
rent, but they involve a cumbrous procedure, and as the preceding clauses pro- 
vide a readier procedure, it is not difficult to imagine which of theso procedures 
will be availed of by Revenuo officers for tho settlement of rent. Practically, it 
will bo based on no appreciable principle, and rent will have to be settled more 
or loss arbitrarily. It may be said that, sometimes, matters are disposed of more 
readily, if wo adopt what may be described as the patriarchal system, but that 
is a system which can be worked by patriarchs alone, and not by young and 
inexperienced Revenue officers. One remark more, and that with regard to the 
definition, proposed to be introduced, of the term ‘prevailing rate/ The 
definition is very obscure, and what is more, it will be unworkable, and lead to 
consequences detrimental to the interests of tenants. A new principle has been 
introduced in the definition of ‘prevailing rate/ Instead of understanding the 
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expression in the sense of rent paid by the majority of tenants, section 4 of 
the Bill amending section 31 A provides that * the highest of suoh rates at 
which and at rates higher than which a larger portion of those lands is held 
than is held at lower rates may be taken to be the prevailing rate.’ It very 
often happens that in a village, a large portion of the land is held by a single 
individual. Some one in favour with the landlord may help the landlord to 
bolster up the rate of rent. But that is not all. Having regard to the proce- 
dure in the Civil Court, it will be impossible to ascertain the prevailing rent 
according to this method. When the tenants are examined, although they may 
be in a position to say what their rents are, they nro often ignorant of the area 
of land comprised in their holdings, and it will be next to impossible for the 
Courts to ascertain the prevailing rate of rent according to this definition. 
The matter is not made at all clearer, while there is danger of rents being 
fixed arbitrarily, which will be disastrous. It may be said that there is a pro- 
vision in the Bill for instructions from the Local Government to Revenue 
officers in the matter of tho settlement of ront, and that they may bo 
expected to se ttle rent in accordance with those instructions ; but I venture to 
say that such instructions may not have anything like consistency or continuity 
of principle characterising them, and as not open to inspection by tho people, 
will strike the public as charged witli a periodic element of variance. For 
these reasons, I oppose the principle of tho Bill.” 

The Ilotf ble Mu. Finucaxb said : — ‘‘l shall reply very briefly to tho observa- 
tions which have been made upon the principle of this Bill, and first of all I 
may say that I understand that the two hon’ble non-official members, who 
have addressed the Council, have spoken in the interests of raiyats. I congratu- 
late thorn and the Council on the fact that there are some hon’ble elected 
members who speak on behalf of raiyats and look after their interests, and from 
that point of view they have my entire sympathy. But I think tho conclusions 
to which they have come are based on a misapprehension of the Bill as it is 
now proposed to modify it. As I have already said, it is not proposed to alter 
the present procedure, or to abolish the Civil Code Procedure in the settlement 
of rents in permanently-settled estates, which comprise more than 90 per cent, 
of the whole of the estates in Bengal. With reference to them, there is 
absolutely no change proposed in the jurisdiction of the Civil Courts, appeals 
being heard by the Special Judge and High Court exactly as at present. In 
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the case of all other estates, that is to say, temporarily-settled and Government 
estates where questions of right, title and the like arise in connection with 
the settlement and preparation of a record-of-rights, not only is the jurisdic- 
tion of the Civil Courts not curtailed, but it is actually extended. It is left 
to the parties to move the Civil Courts on all questions except the amount 
of a fair rent. There is no appeal to the High Court under the present law in 
respect of questions of rent, the Special Judge giving the final decision, 
and there is to be no appeal to the High Court on the question of amount of a 
fair rent under the Bill. Therefore, I say that the idea that the jurisdiction 
of the Civil Courts is interfered with is without foundation. Then as regards 
the prevailing rate, I explained, when I introduced the Bill, the reasons that 
have influenced the Government in extending the area of comparison, and I 
don’t think it necessary to reiterate what I then said. The Hon’ble Member 
who spoke last said that the procedure for ascertaining a prevailing rate 
will be unworkable ; I can only say that the object is to make it possible to 
find what the prevailing rate is, where there is one at all. At present it is said 
that it is illusory to give zamindars the prevailing rate as a ground of 
enhancement of rent, when, in fact, it can nowhere be worked as a ground 
of enhancement. If any Hon’ble Member will suggest a more workable 
definition than that proposed in the Bill, I feel sure that the Government will be 
very glad to consider it. The Courts have held that the prevailing rate is a 
uniform rate paid by the majority of tenants in a village. Such a thing as a 
uniform rate paid by a majority of the tenants in a village does not generally 
exist even where rates do exist and are recognised, and therefore it is necessary 
to have some sort of definition, such as we here propose, if the. prevailing rate 
is to be worked at all. The only other point on which any remarks have 
been made is regarding the proposed table of rates. It is said that a table of 
rates cannot be made ; that it is impossible for a Settlement or Revenue Officer 
to prepare such a table. But I would point out that the section is permissive 
merely, as it says that if the Revenue Officer finds it practicable to do so, he 
may prepare a table of rates. If it is not practicable, he will not attempt to 
prepare a table. In some parts of the country it is practicable ; where it is not 
a table of rates will not be framed. It has been said that no principle has been 
laid down in the Bill for the settlement of rents. Rents in permanently- 
settled estates are only to be enhanced on certain grounds which are distinctly 
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specified in the law; as regards estates which are temporarily-settled and 
Government estates, three or four systems are laid down under which all or 
any of the Revenue officers may act. I think Hobble Members, when they 
examine the revised Bill, will be satisfied that it is not so very dangerous 
a measure as they think, and I hope that when it emerges from tho Commit- 
tee, it will meet with the approval of the Council.” 

The Hon’ble The President said : — u I hope Hon’blo Members will study 
with very considerable care the provisions of this Bill which relate to tho question 
of the 1 prevailing rate’, and I hope they will carefully read the papers which have 
been sent up with regard to the Bill, and that the deliberations of the Select 
Committee will result in evolving a satisfactory measure. It is an extremely 
difficult subject, I admit. The papers relating to this Bill wero sent out to 
me when I was on my way out from home, and having nothing to do, I 
carefully studied them on board, and camo to tho conclusion that it would 
be better not to interfere with the procedure prescribed by the existing law 
with regard to permanently-settled estates. Both tiio Government of India 
and the Secretary of State have accepted that view, and they have equally 
accepted the view that as regards Government ostatos and other temporarily- 
settled estates, the law should be in Bengal as it is in other parts of the country; 
and as regards such estates, I think the Council will not be wrong in accepting 
the proposals which are put forward in the Bill now before the Council.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt moved for leave to introduce a Bill to extend certain 
portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta. He 
said “ I move for leave to introduce a Bill to extend certain portions of Act 
V of 1861 to the town and suburbs of Calcutta. The power of quartering 
additional police in disturbed areas at the expense of the inhabitants was con- 
ferred on the Local Government by section 15 of Act V of 1861 as originally 
passed. That section was recast by Act VIII of 1895, and a clause was added 
empowering the Local Government to exempt any person or class of persons 
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from liability to bear any portion of the cost of such extra police. By section 
15 A of this latter Act an important provision was introduced whereby any in- 
habitant of an area proclaimed as being in a disturbed or dangerouB state 
might recover compensation from the inhabitants of that area for damage to 
property or for grievous bodily injury. The circumstances of the riots which 
occurred at Chitpur and in the northern parts of Calcutta on the 30th of June 
and the 1st of July last, must still he fro.ffi in the memory of Ilon’ble Members 
of this Council. On that occasion Ilis Honour the Officiating Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor considered the question of quartering additional police in the disturbed 
parts of the town at the expense of the Muhammadan inhabitants; but when a 
reference was mudo to the Advocate-General and myself as to the legality of 
any such action, we gave it as our decided opinion that Act V of 18G1 does 
not apply to Calcutta and its Suburbs, and that the proposed expedient was 
therefore not possible. 

“ And we gave our opinion in tho form of the joint memorandum in my 
hands. It is a somewhat lengthy opinion; I therefore do not propose to read 
it to you in extemo, but will only stale tho substance. Act V of 1861 never did 
apply to the town of Calcutta. If Ihn’ble Members will refer to that Act, 
they will see that it applies to what is described as the ‘ General Police District 5 
under the control of an officer called the Inspector- General of Police and his 
Deputies. Now, by Act XIII of 1850 of the Supreme Council, which was 
repealed by Act IV of 1866 of this Council, the police of Calcutta were 
placed under the control of an officer called the Commissioner of Police, who still 
occupies the position given to him on that occasion. With reference to the 
Suburbs of Calcutta, no doubt Act V of 18G1 did apply to them at the time it 
was passed, but subsequently by Act II of I860 the suburbs were excluded from 
the provisions of that Act by a notification issued under section 1 of that 
Act. There tho matter would have rested were it not for the introduction 
in section 15 of tho Act as amended by Act VIII of lb95 of the words ‘any 
area subject to its authority. 5 At first sight it would seem that that expression 
was wido enough to include Calcutta and its suburbs, but as a matter of fact, the 
Act nowhere repeals the special enactments to which I have referred, and to this 
day the Commissioner of Police exercises control both over the town and 
suburbs of Calcutta. And when we examine how those words came into the 
section, we find that they were brought in simply to make the language of the 
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first sub-section uniform with that of sub-sections (2) and ( 3 ). As a matter of 
fact the draft Bill presented to the Supremo Council did not contain the 
words to which I have referred, and neither in the speeches in Council, 
nor in the report of the Select Committee is there tho slightest allusion to the 
reason for changing the language employed. Thus by reference to the general 
scope of the Act and the history of Act VIII of 1895, we came to the decided 
conclusion that Act V of 18G1 extends neither to the suburbs nor the town 
of Calcutta. 

“ Now the Bill which it is desired to introduce is in itself a small measure, 
having for its object tho removal of an anomaly whereby the Local Govern- 
ment is debarred from using in the metropolis the resource of quartering extra 
police on the inhabitants of a disturbed locality. Tho power to take such ac- 
tion already exists with respect not only to all rural areas, but also to tho groat 
cities of Northern India, and such largo and populous towns as Patna, Gaya, 
Dacca and Howrah, the last of which is practically a suburb of Calcutta. More- 
over, there is a similar provision as regards the city of Madras to be found in 
section 20 of Madras Act III of 1888. 

“ The causes which lead to agrarian disturbances, such as quarrels about 
chttr land or rent disputes between landlords and tenants, may not be expected 
to find a place in Calcutta. Put experience has shown, both in tho case of last 
years riots and in the serious riots at Sham Bazaar in 1891, that religious 
excitement in a populous city may quickly be fanned into a flame, spreading 
disaster and consternation far and wide. Outbursts of popular excitement are 
often sudden, and cannot generally be foreseen, and where, as in Calcutta, tho 
population is mixed and comprises a large body of low Muhammadans employed 
at the mills and factories, there is necessarily a risk of occasional outbreaks of 
lawlessness. Apart from disturbances which arise from religious excitement or 
class animosity, there might possibly be an outbreak of persistent incendiarism, 
such as has been known to happen in some mufassal districts. Is it right or 
expedient that the arm of the Local Government should remain shortened so 
that it cannot use the same repressive and punitive measures for organized ter- 
rorism and crime in Calcutta, as it can in all other territories under its sway ? 

I think there can be but one answer to this question, and I trust this Council 
will speedily provide the remedy by means of the enabling Bill which I now 
seek to introduce. 
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“ The material sections of Act V of 1861, as amended by Act VIII of 1895, 
which should be extended to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, are sections 
15, 15A, and 16, with some modifications to suit local circumstances. As 
regards the Town of Calcutta, an officer to be appointed by Government would 
assess and levy the cost of additional police and of compensation for injury, 
while the Magistrate of the 24-Parganas, who exercises jurisdiction over the 
suburbs, would perform those functions in the Suburbs. In sub- section (2) 
of section 16 the words ‘ All moneys paid or recovered under sections 13, 14 
and 15 shall be credited to a fund to be called the General Police Fund/ 
and have been replaced by 1 All moneys paid or recovered under section 15 1 
— as sections 13 and 14 are not extended under the Bill, and there is no exist- 
ing General Police Fund for Calcutta and the suburbs, nor is it necessary to 
establish one for tho purposes of this Bill alone. Finally, I would draw atten- 
tion to the proposed omission from sub-section ( 1 ) of section 15 A of the words 
‘being an inhabitant of such area.’ Under the existing law, only residents of 
the disturbed area can be awarded compensation for injury from the miscon- 
duct of tho inhabitants. Such a limitation seems hardly just for Calcutta, 
where a disturbed area would often bo frequented by strangers on business or 
by persons passing through and who had received no warning of impending 
danger. Such was the case during the recent riots, and 1 need only instance 
the case of the two young officers travelling inoffensively on bicycles towards 
Dum-Dum, who were attacked on the Circular Road by an excited and insensate 
mob, and who might have been killed had it not been for the humane interven- 
tion of a Hindu mill -owner who afforded them a temporary asylum. With 
these observations, I move fo^leave to introduce the Bill.” 

The Motion was put and agroed to. 

**The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 19th March, 1898. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ojfg. Asmtunt Secretary to Hie Govt, of Bengal, 
Legislative Department . 
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Abstract of the Proceeding* of the Council of the Lieutenant* Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Lam and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1892 . 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 19th March) 
1898. 


Jrrecnt: 

The Hon’ble Sie Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.sj., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding . 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Rai Duroa Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pr^tt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.r. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, r t.E. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. ^ 

The Hon’ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir Luchmessur Sm*r, O.C.I.E., of Dar- 
bhanga. 

Tho Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 


NEW MEMBERS. 

The Hon’bie Messrs. Oldham and Buckley tool their seats in Council. 
AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, VIII OF 1885. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885. He said 

i( The Report is very brief and has been unanimously agreed to by all tho 
Members of the Select Committee. Tho Report, with the amended Bill, will be 
published in the Calcutta Gazette on Wednesday next, and on this day fortnight 
I propose to ask the Council to take the clauses of* the Bill into consideration 
and to pass the BJ11. I will not OccupjHihe time of the Cdlncil in reading tho 
Select Committee’s Report, which explains itself.” 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the law relating to the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, 
and to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah. 
He said : — 

k “ I have the honour to move for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
Bengal Act II of 1888 — the Calcutta Municipal Consolidation Act. As I shall 
have to explain at some length the provisions of the Bill which extends to nearly 
700 sections and makes large changes in the present law, I may dismiss the 
early history of the subject with a few words. Municipal government in Cal- 
cutta dates from 1840. In that year the town was di^ded into four divisions, 
and the Government was empowered, on tho application of two-thirds of the 
rato-payors in any division, to entrust to them the assessment, collection 
and management of the rates on a scheme to be approved by Government, 
But this self-working system never worked, for not a single application was 
made tot Government under the Act. There followed experiments with seven 
Commissioners, with four and with three. The last of the series deserve to be 
remembered as tho originators of the drainage scheme. In 1801 a sort of 
federal system was proposed by a Committee presided over by Mr. Seton-Karr, 
but the scheme *Was not accepted, and two years later the Municipal Com- 
missioners were superseded by the Justices of the Peace working under Act 
VI of 18G3, Further legislation on a variety of points followed, and by the 
end of 1874 tho municipal government of Calcutta was rogulated by no fewer 
than 14 Acts. Tho attempt to consolidate these resulted ultimately in the 
passing of Bengal Act IV of 1876, which created an elective Corporation. 
The constitutional provisions of this Act were repeated with no very material 
alterations in the present law. 

“ Bongal Act II of 1888 has now been in fore© since the 1st April 1889, 
or nearly nine years. During that time it has, I believe, given rise to more 
doubt and difficulty as to its construction and oporati^n than any Act that has 
been passed by this Council. It has been condemned on\material points by the 
Courts, by the many learned Counsel who have advised cm its interpretation, 
and by most of the officers who have had to do with its wokking. Suggestions 
for the amendment of the Act were made as long ago as 189j^, but Sir Charles 
Elliott was reluctant to undertake a task of such magnitude except under 
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pressure of the strongest necessity. In 1895 a partial amendment was decided 
on with the objeot of enabling the Commissioners to realise license-tax from 
certain companies which under the present law escape assessment. Subse- 
quently the Corporation represented that section 237 of the Act was defective 
in so far as it afforded no means of exercising effective control over the 
rebuilding of houses and material alterations in their structure and urged^he 
necessity of immediate legislation. 

u While the Bill making the necessary changes in the law was being put 
into shape it was reported that a case of plaguo had occurred in Ilowrah, and 
the Medical Board, now the Plaguo Commission, was appointed for the purpose 
of checking the spread Qf the disease. In exorcise of tho powers then dele- 
gated to them the Board deputed six Medical Oflicors to make a sanitary 
survey of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta with reference to certain points 
indicated for enquiry- The reports of these officers disclosed an appalling 
state of things, but I do not propose to drag the Council through all this mire. 
1 will merely read a summary which omits the detailed horrors of the 
reports : — 

J.— Overcrowded and badly built houses, — In many parts of the town and 
suburbs they found that both pucka houses and bustoo huts were 
dangerously overcrowded, and were built in a manner which 
rendered proper ventilation and efficient conservancy almost 
impossible. 

11, — Defects of public latrines . — The public latrines and urinals wore 
in many cases faulty in construction ; they were imperfectly 
cleaned and their number was insufficient to justify even a 
limited application of the penal provisions of tho law in regard 
to nuisances. 

111.— Defects of private latrines . — The private latrines wero in many 
cases so constructed that they could not bo properly cleanod, 
nor could the conservancy officers get access to them ; and con- 
sequently many of them were choked with accumulations of 
filth. 

IV.— Slate of house-drains and down-pipes .— The house-drains and down- 
pipes were in many cases broken, choked, and out of repair. 
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V. — State of surface drains. — The surface drains were blocked with 
foul matter, latrines were allowed to discharge into them* and 
the drains themselves were often used as latrines. 

VI. — Neglect of road scavenging. — The scavenging of the roads was 
imperfectly carried out ; the staff was inadequate for the work ; 
and the subsoil had become dangerously polluted. 

VII. — State of compounds and courtyards. — The condition of the com- 
pounds and courtyards of houses was in many* cases extremely 
filthy. 

VIII. — Pollution of mils. — Wells in courtyards were contaminated by the 
percolation of sewage impurities from the soil. 

/X— State of cowsheds and stables . — Cowshods and stables were situated 
in thickly populated places ; their construction was faulty; they 
were greatly overcrowded, and their flooring was soaked with 
sewage which polluted the wells on the premises. 

X. — State of hackney carriage stands.— The number of hackney carriage 
stands was wholly insufficient to meet the current requirements 
of the town, and they were imperfectly flushed and cleansed. 

XI. — Condition of bustees. — Most bustees were badly drained and im- 
perfectly ventilated; the huts were too close together; the 
latrine arrangements led to the pollution of the soil ; the roads 
and lanes were too narrow, and conservancy was imperfectly 
carried out. 

" On these reportB the Chamber of Commerce observed in a letter signed 
by the late Mr. Clarke — 

‘ No one can rise from even a cursory perusal of these Reports without having the 
oonviotion forced upon the mind that there exist in Calcutta conditions of insanitation whioh 
oonBtitute a permanent and standing threat against the health of the inhabitants and the 
prosperity of the city. This would be sufficiently serious if it concerned Calcutta alone, 
but the Committee cannot blind themselves to the position whioh Calcutta occupies with 
respect to the rest of the Province and to India generally. It is in a special sense the point 
to whioh all classes throughout the oountry are attracted, and from whioh they are dispersed 
over immense areas, either in the pursuit of business, or in obedience to the impulses of 
religion. Farther, the enormous and widely distributed trade of the oity makes the health 
of the inhabitants a matter of constant interest over almost the whole of the world. When 
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viewed in this manner, the state of the city, as disclosed by the Report of the Medioal 
Boards, calls for more than the attention of the Municipal Commission entrusted with the 
ordinary care of the city : it is a matter whioh concerns net only the Government of Bengal* 
but the Supreme Government, and it is sure, the Committee think, to attraot very special 
notice in England, as well as in other countries.’ 

“ The description given by the Sanitary Officers of the condition of parts of 
Calcutta was borne out by the personal observation of the members of tho Board, 
all of whom, with the exception of the native member, who was in bad health, 
visited the streets and houses, the conservancy of which had been most conspi- 
cuously neglected. The reports were also confirmed in the fullest detail and 
supplemented in innumerable similar instances by the reports and evidence of 
Dr. Banks, who had large experience of practical sanitation as Civil Medical 
Officer of Puri, and was for this reason selected by the Lieutenant-Governor for 
the post of the Chief Superintendent of Conservancy in Calcutta, a temporary 
appointment, the Chamber observed, sanctioned by the Commissioners early in 
October, 18116. 

“ These evils are no new things in Calcutta. They b n d for tho most part 
been discovered, although not so fully set forth, by Mr. Beverley’s Commission 
in 1884. But they are a far greater danger to the town now than they were 
then. For in the meantime flic relations of Calcutta to the commercial world 
at large have been drawn materially closer, and the sanitary condition of the 
city attracts and promises to continue to attract the critical attention of foreign 
nations to a large and increasing extent. This is due to two causes, — the great 
extension of communications which has taken place throughout the world and 
which as Bombay, the Punjab and the North-Western Provinces now know only 
too well facilitates the conveyance of infectious disease from one country to 
another, and the growth of the science of bacteriology which traces disease to 
microscopic organisms and seeks to ascertain the conditions which govern tho 
development of these organisms and their transmission from place to place. A 
glance at the proceedings of the recent Sanitary Conventions of Geneva, Paris 
and Venice will show the importance of what may I may venture to call interna- 
tional hygiene and the prominent part that is played in it by scientific experts. 

, Diplomacy and science are now working hand in hand towards certain practical 
fends. On the one hand they are disposed to modify the earlier ideas on the 
Vbject of quarantine which reflect the crude notions of the middle ages on the 
Vect of the transmission of disease. But on the other they do so only 
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subject to certain express conditions. They demand the production of accurate 
statistics of mortality, and they insist on the effective maintenance of a 
modern standard of sanitation. Failing these, foreign powers will assuredly 
enforce quarantine or its modern equivalent as stringently as the Italian Maritime 
Republics of the 15th century, and will be hampered by even fewer scrupleB as 
to the damage that may be inflicted on their greatest commercial rival. In the 
face of these tendencies and of the facts set forth by the Sanitary Officers, 
it is essential for us to put our house in order, and the first step necessary is 
to revise the present Act throughout, so as in the first place to provide the 
town with a responsible municipal executive, and in the next place to furnish 
this executive with a law adequate to the sanitary requirements of the present 
day and the condition of Calcutta as it now is. It follows further that as the 
interests threatened are in the first instance those of the foreign trade, not 
of Calcutta only, but of the whole of Northern India and Assam, the time has 
come for the representatives of the commercial community to take an active 
part in the administration of the city. I say in the first instance advisedly, 
for there is no interost in Calcutta that must not stand or fall with the com- 
merce of the town. Commerce has made Calcutta : when commerce deserts 
it, house property will dwindle in value, lawyers will lose their clionts, schools 
their pupils, and Calcutta will become a city of the dead like Bruges or 
Ravenna, or the once famous Cinque Ports. 

“And to say that there must be a change in the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality does not necessarily imply any reflection on the work done in the past 
by the Commissioners or their executive. It means merely this, that the con- 
stitution introduced in 187C, and maintained in all essentials in 1888, fails to 
meet the wants of the present day. Times have changed since then ; the 
municipal constitution must change accordingly, 

“In point of fact, as His Honour tho President observed in his statement on 
the opening of this session, { under the present law there is no municipal 
constitution at all in the proper sense of the word. Everything is fluid 
and indefinite. The Act vests in the Commissioners all powers, whether they 
are such as a large deliberative body can properly exercise or not ; but it 
allows the Chairman to exercise all the powers vested in the Commissioners, 
exoept those reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, subject to such limita- 
tions and conditions as may be imposed, bofore or after he has acted under 
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this power, by a resolution of the Commissioners. It further confers an 
unlimited power of controlling the Chairman by the action of Committees. 
By thus failing clearly to define the powers of the executive, the Act renders it 
impossible to say as regards any given matter in what part of the Corpora- 
tion the executive resides, or indeed whether there is any executive at all. 
The consequences have been, what might have been expected, a complete break- 
down of the conservancy of the town at a critical period, and serious confusion 
in other departments of the municipal administration, without the possibility 
of determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such 
a state of things lies.’ 

“ The cause of this uncertainty, the great flaw in the present Act, is to be 
found in section 61. By section G1 the Chairman may exorcise all the powors 
vested by the Act in the Commissioners, save such as are expressly reserved 
to the Commissioners in meeting. But he cannot act in opposition to, or in 
contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissioners at a meeting, and 
if any order already passed by him is brought betore a meeting and modifiod 
or disapproved, ho has to modify or cancel his action accordingly. Under 
sections 63-64 there comes the ^General Committeo, wliich deals with Budget 
and Finance and such other business as may bo referred to it by the Corpora- 
tion or does not lie within the sphere of any other Committee. When the 
Chairman and the majority of the General Committee concur, and inconveni- 
ence is likely to arise from delay, action can be taken in anticipation of the 
confirmation of a General Meeting, but not otherwise. Under section €5 the 
Commissioners may appoint any other Committees, cither standing or special, 
and consisting of so many members as they may think fit for the purpose of 
enquiring into and reporting upon any matter connected with the conservancy 
or improvement of Calcutta not assigned by the Act or by the vote of the Com- 
missioners in meeting to the General Committee, or for the purpose of advising 
or aiding the Chairman or Vice-Chairman in the discharge of any portion of the 
duties exerciseable by them under section 61, which, in the discretion of the 
Commissioners, would be better regulated or managed with the aid of such 
Committee. The Chairman and the majority of a Committeo, if in accord, have 
the Bame power as the General Committee of anticipating the action of a 
General Meeting. 
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“Nowin 1895*96 there were the following Standing Committees under 
section 65 : — 

(1) the Bye-laws Committee with 9 members ; 

(2) the Loans Committee with 9 members ; 

(3) the Hackney Carriage Committee with 6 members. 

“These subjects did not apparently interest the Commissioners greatly, 
and the Committees were comparatively small ; but as wo go on we find — 

(4) the Water-supply Extension Committee with 31 members; 

(5) the Busti and Town Improvement Committee with 38 members; 

(6) the Suburban Improvement Committee with 21 members; 

(7) tho Roads, Buildings, Conservancy and Tramways Committee with 

48 members ; 

(8) the Complaints Committee with 33 members. 

“ In paragraph 31 of the Annual Report of the Commissioners for 1895-96, 
it was observed: ‘In connection with these Committees two important 
changes word made, viz., practically the appointment to a Committee of evory 
member who cared to serve on it, instead,of the number being limited to 24 or 
26 as in previous years ; and secondly, a resolution which was passed by the 
Committee that in future members of the various Standing Committees be 
appointed for one year only.’ The pressure of members to be on some of those 
Committees was so groat that in the end every Commissioner who desired to be 
on a Committee had to be lot in. It is true that in May 189C, when it was found 
that many of the Committee members only attendod when they had cases to press 
in which they were interested, the Commissioners again limited the numbers on 
the Chief Committees to 24, on the Hacknoy Carriages and Bye-laws Committees 
to 9, and on the Loans Committee to 6, but this reform was only carried by 3 
votes, 20 members voting for it against 23 who preferred unlimited Committees. 
Since then the numbers on the chief Committees have been reduced to 18 and 
those on the minor Committees to 6 or 9. But even now they are too large and 
who will venture to say that they may not in future be raised ? 

“ It may be said that the existence of some, at any rate, of these Com- 
mittees is necessary for the purpose of considering proposals involving 
contracts the subject-matter of which exceeds Rs. 1,000 in value, of recom- 
mending expenditure, of whatever amount, that is not included in the Budget, 
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and of dealing with matters reserved for the decision of the Commissioners in 
meeting either by the Act or by sanctioned rules or bye-laws. But the Act 
itself — so vague and defective is it — imposes no such restrictions on the purposes 
for which Committees may be appointed any more than it limits the number of 
members who may serve on them, and leaves it open to the Commissioners to 
intervene in any question or class of questions, whether within the legitimate 
functions of the executive or not. The machinery for such intervention is to be 
found in the Complaints Committee, the formation of which was described by 
Sir Henry Harrison in 1890 as a thoroughly unsound move, emanating from the 
wish of the Commissioners to concentrate in their hands all power, instead of 
merely the legitimate power of administration. He foretold, when the Com- 
mittee was constituted, that they would find no field for their operations in 
the direction of bringing to light complaints which had received no attention, 
but that they would degenerate into a more appellate tribunal from the orders 
of responsible municipal officers, after thoy had enquired into cases. This was 
precisely what happened. It was very soon found that ^’0 Committoe took two 
months to dispose of a single complaint, while such complaints came in at the rate 
of twenty a day, and hence an order was passed that it should only havo jurisdic- 
tion in the case of complaints referred to it by the Chairman or by some Com- 
missioner. 1 The result (said Sir Henry Harrison) has been the creation of an 
executive appellate tribunal of the worst type. Ordinary persons, who are more 
likely to need redress, cannot get access to it ; it is reserved for a few favoured 
individuals who have influence enough with some Commissioner to get their case 
referred to it; that is, for the very persons who would be sure to receive ade- 
quate attention independently of any such Committee. Most of the more 
reasonable and experienced Commissioners fight shy of the Committee, whose 
operations have consequently fallen into the hands of other and younger men 
who are, among the whole body of the Commissioners, perhaps tho most in- 
competent to exercise the functions they aspire to.’ 

“ Summing up the result of these sections they come to this : The Chairman 
as such has virtually no powers under the Act. Whatever he does he does on 
sufferance with the knowledge that the power he has ventured to use may be 
withdrawn from him by resolution, or that the action which he has taken may 
be upset with retrospective effect. Let any one consider what this moans in the 
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light of the following romarks of Sir Henry Harrison, as fair and sympathetic 
a witness as it is possible to cite : — 

‘ The rdle whioh the elective Commissioners for the native words have at onoe assumed if 
precisely that of checking, watching and controlling in every way, in seeing either that no 
expenditure is incurred without sufficient reason, or that projects of improvement are not 
undertaken whioh cannot be fully justified. They have in fact been the brake-power in the 
municipal train. But a train cannot progress by brake-power alone, nor can a city thrive by 
opposition alone. It is also necessary that you should have motive power, and this is precisely 
the one point in whioh the Corporation has been deficient. The motive power has been too 
weak, while the opposition power has been very strong.’ 

“ The Chairman has the brake-power always against him. He has to 
convince an adverse majority on a number of Committees which are appointed 
only for one year and may consist from time to time of different members. 
Every case he deals with he may have to deal with twice over— once in order to 
Bettlo what is to be done, and once again perhaps a week or a month later in 
order to convince an adverse Committee that he has done the right thing. A 
law under which such a state of tilings is possible obviously fails to discriminate 
between the true functions of the Corporation as a representative body exercis- 
ing general and especially financial control, and the duties of their Executive in 
giving effect to the positive provisions of the law in matters of conservancy and 
practical municipal work. No reasonable being can suppose that an executive, 
hampered by the possibility of interference by any one of a series of multifari- 
ous Committees, and watched by a Complaints Committee which any grievance- 
monger can set in action, can administer successfully the affairs of a great city. 
The Chairman may rise superior to these difficulties, and by dint of personal 
influence cause the unworkable to work, but how about his subordinates ? Can 
you expect good subordinates under such a system ? Can you expect men whose 
appointments depend on the will — it may be the caprice — of the brakesmen to 
be very zealous in obeying the orders of the engine-driver ? Can you look, 
in short, for any thing but doubt, hesitation and general paralysis in the 
action of the Executive ? 

44 A further defect in the working of the present Act is the practical ex- 
clusion of European men of business from all share in the municipal government 
of Calcutta. This is the more serious in the case of a heterogeneous community 
where the European minority control the commercial interests to which the 
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town owes its existence, and realise very clearly the extent to which the 
prosperity of those interests depends on the sanitary condition of the town. It 
is, however, by no means a thing of today. The Calcutta merchants, who serve 
readily and do excellent work on the Port Trust, have always held aloof from 
municipal affairs. Even in the days of the Justices men of business in Calcutta 
could not find time to take part in the interminable debates of a large talking 
body, bat were content to leave the affairs of the town to be controlled by the 
Chairman, whose executive power had not then been whittled away by the 
action of Committees. In 1876, when the introduction of the olective 
system was under consideration, the Select Committee appointed to frame a 
constitution for the town fully recognised the peculiar character of the com- 
munity they had to deal with, and the necessity of bringing into their scheme 
the principle of special aptitude and special interest as opposed to that of numeri- 
cal equalty. They proposed that out of the 54 members to be elected, 27 should 
be Hindus, 9 Muhammadans and 18 Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews, 
&c., while of the 18 to be nominated, 9 should bo Hindu « or Muhammadans and 
9 persons of other nationalities. This proposal did not satisfy the non-official 
Europeans, one of whose representatives in the Council, Mr. Brookes, considered 
the proportion of Europeans too small for efficiency, and suggested that the 
number should be raised to 25. The Committee’s scheme was rejected, not in 
consequence of Mr. Brookes’s objection, but in deference to the views of the 
Hon'ble Kristo Das Pal, who, while admitting the existence in the city of a varied 
community with conflicting interests, urge d that the system of proportional 
representation would be inelastic and would prevent Hindus from electing 
Europeans as their representatives. c It might be said that the larger number 
of rate-payers being Hindus, they would flood or swamp tho Corporation; 
that was to say, tho majority of persons elected would probably be Hindus, and 
that other sections of the community would be overridden. He did not think 
that that would be the case. For his own part, he thought that the Hindus were 
well aware that they had to learn a good deal from Europeans, and that in tho 
matter of municipal management they by themselves could not do much. 
United with Europeans, they could do a great deal, but single-handed the 
Hindus were too weak. So he did not believe that the result would be in the 
direction apprehended.’ 
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“ In illustration of this I would ask the attention of the Council to the 
Statements A, B and C which I lay on the table. Statement A 
illustrates the comparative representation of the chief nationalities in Calcutta 
as it stood in 1882 under Bengal Act IV of 1876 and in 1895 under the present 
law. It will be seen that the proportion of Hindus among elected members 
has declined from 61*6 to 61*6, and on the main body of elected and nominated 
Commissioners from 52’7 to 52, They still, therefore, have an absolute majority 
in the Corporation, while on the General Committee they compose 66*6 per cent. 
— the same proportion as in 1882. In so far, then, as it was the intention of 
sections 8 and 63 of the Act to reduce this undue preponderance, those provi- 
sions appear to have proved futile. 

“The percentage of Muhammadans has risen on the Corporation from 
1 1*1 to 17*3 and on the General Committee from 10 to 16*6. This result, 
which is largol v due to the Government having, at the instance of the Chair- 
man, nominated six Muhammadans in 1895, is in itself by no means a matter 
for regret. But the gain of the Muhammadans is more than counterbalanced 
by the decline in the proportion of Europeans and Eurasians from 31*9 to 26*8 
in the Corporation and from 20 per cent, to 5*6 per cent, on the General Com" 
mittee. A comparison of the figures for Natives (Hindus and Muhammadans) 
with Europeans, Eurasians, Parsis, Jews and Armenians, brings out even more 
striking rosults. The percentage of Natives in the Corporation has risen since 
1882 from 63*9 to 69*3, and on the General Committee from 76*6 to 83*3, 
while the proportion of other nationalities has fallen in the Corporation from 
36*1 to 30*1 and on the General Committee from 23*4 to 16*7. 

“Statement B shows the composition of the Municipality according to 
profession. Lawyers, who had 21 seats out of 72 in 1882, have 27 seats in 
1895, Hindu lawyers having gained 6 seats. The number of land and house- 
owners has fallen from 17 to 12; while the merchants and traders, admittedly 
under-represented in 1882> had the same number of seats in 1895 as in 1882 
although the commercial interest in the municipal administration had advanced 
rather than declined during the period. 

** Statement C is based upon the statistics of the ward elections of 1895. 
It shows that the registered electors amount to only 2 per cent, of the total 
population of Calcutta; that the Hindus, who are only 66 per cent, of the 
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population, have 73‘3 per cent, of the registered electors and 69*5 per cent* of 
the voting power ; and that Muhammadans, who form 29 per cent* of the 
population, contribute only 10'5 per cent, of the electorate, and exercise only 
9 per cent, of the voting power. On the other hand, a comparison of Statements 
A and C brings out that the Hindus with 69*5 per cent, of the voting power 
secured in 1895 only 61 '6 per cent, of the seats, while Europeans with 19*5 
per cent, of the voting power got 23*3 per cent, of the elected Commissioners, 
and the Muhammadans with only 9 per cent, of the aggregate voting power 
succeeded in electing 13*4 per cent, of the ward members. 

“In whatever way the figures may be combined and analysed, they demon- 
strate how conspicuously the elective principle has failed to fulfil the expectations 
held out by Kristo Das Pal, that the Hindu rate-payers would often choose 
European Commissioners, and therefore that precautions to guard against other 
sections of the community being overridden were unnecessary. They show 
further how, under the system introduced in 1876, not only do Hindus and Muham- 
madans command an overwhelming majority, but Hindus aV"ie outnumber on the 
Corporation all other nationalities put together and outnumber them much more 
decisively on the General Committee. The municipal government of Calcutta 
has in fact passed into the hands of the educated Hindus. The Europeans, 
who ought to have a predominant influence in the affairs of the town, cannot be 
induced to take part in the general meetings of the Commissioners, where they 
consider, rightly or wrongly, that time is wasted in debate and where they 
could not hope to command more than an insignificant minority. They prefer 
to stand aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Jute Association, the Health Society or some other public body which every 
now and then puts forward some very general proposal with an imperfect 
knowledge of the facts, and no knowledge at all of the difficulties, financial and 
administrative, involved in the sanitation of a large Asiatic city. It is one of 
the greatest evils of the existing state of things that among the various criticB 
of the Corporation those who are most interested in the questions at issue and 
best able to make themselves heard should at the same time be the worst in- 
formed as to the evils that exist, and the least responsible as regards the possible 
remedies for them. I am not prepared to blame the merchants and 
tradesmen of Calcutta for the role they have adopted, but it is a fatal defect 
in the law under whioh the town is administered that it compels the really 
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influential Europeans among the non-official community practically to cut them- 
selves off from municipal work. 

“ Having thus explained, I fear at unavoidable length, the general reason 
for legislation, I turn now to the provisions of the Bill. 

“ We hope to pass the Bill early next cold weathor, so that it may come 
into force by the 1st April, 1899. Section 1 (5) accordingly provides for the 
appointment of the new General Committoe in time to take up its duties 
when the Bill comes into force. Over the definitions I need not linger, as 
1 shall refer to them, so far as may be necessary, in explaining the substantive 
sections to which they relate. 

“PART II.— Constitution and Government. 

“ The Bill leaves untouched the number of the Commissioners and the 
methods of electing and appointing them ; it doos not propose to alter the 
franchise, nor does it reconstruct the present arrangement of wards. But it 
provides the Corporation with an efficient executive, and interposes a small 
working Committee between the Chairman and the main body of the Com- 
missioners. The functions of these three authorities — the Corporation, the 
General Committee, and the Chairman — are precisely defined and carefully 
distinguished in the Bill. The management of a great city such as Calcutta 
involves questions of far-reaching importance, and without extensive powers 
of control resting in the hands of the responsible Chairman and of the 
Government, it is unreasonable to expect good results from any form of 
municipal administration. The Bill, therefore, abandons the system followed 
in the previous Acts, of vesting the entire municipal government in the Com- 
missioners, with permission to the Chairman to exercise such powors of the Com- 
missioners, not being expressly reserved to the Commissioners in meeting, as 
they may not withdraw from him by resolution, and subject to such conditions as 
they may lay down. It provides for three municipal authorities — the Corporation, 
the General Committee, and the Chairman assisted by the Deputy Chairman, 
who will act only under the Chairman’s orders. All powers conferred by the Bill 
are distributed among those authorities, with reference to their assumed fitness 
to exercise them, in the manner shown section by section throughout. To 
the Corporation are reserved the right of fixing the rates of taxation and all 
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those general functions which can be efficiently performed by a large body, pro- 
vision being at the same time made against the contingency of their deliberations 
impeding the transaction of necessary business. Following the Bombay Act the 
Bill (section 24) vests the entire executive power in the Chairman to be exer- 
cised either independently or subject to the approval or sanction of the Corpora- 
tion or General Committee wherever this is expressly so directed. The 
General Committee stands botween tho deliberative and the executive autho- 
rities, and deals with those matters which by their nature are ill -adapted for 
discussion by the Corporation, and yet are too important to be left to bo disposed 
of by the Chairman alone. Power is also taken for tho General Committee to 
appoint Sub-Committees either from their own body or from the general body 
of the Commissioners on which it is hoped all the real workers among the 
Commissioners will be utilised, whether they are members of the General 
Committee or not. Proceeding on those principles, section /> enumerates the 
municipal authorities, while section 23 defines their respective functions and 
provides for a reference to tho Local Government in case of doubt arising. 
Sections 6 and 7 dofine tho constitution of the Corporation, which, as I have 
said, will remain unchanged. 

“ The scheme for the appointment of the General Committee in equal 
proportions by (a) the elected Commissioners voting by groups of wards, (b) 
the Chamber of Commerce, the Trades Association, and the Port Commissioners, 
(c) the Government, is based on the principle of giving adequate representa- 
tion on tho working body of the Municipality to the threo chief interests 
in Calcutta — to the European commercial community which has made the* 
town a centre of trade ; to the Government which has made it the capital of the 
Indian Empire, and is responsible to the world at large for its sufficient and 
progressive municipal administration ; and lastly to the residents, house-owners, 
and ground landlords, regarding the last of whom Sir Henry Harrison observed 
in 1890 that the value of their property had been increased two-hundredfold 
by the creation and maintenance of Calcutta as a commercial capital. Once 
admit, as every reasonable man must admit, that the commercial community, 
and more especially the European section of it, have an unquestionable right 
to an effective voice in the municipal government of Calcutta, there is, I believe, 
no practicable means of enlisting their co-operation but that which is now 
put forward. Even if the Government were prepared to go behind the 
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decision arrived at in 1876, and introduce the principle of proportional repre- 
sentation of nationalities into the election of the main body of the Corporation, 
it is doubtful whether that would induce the leaders of the mercantile and 
trading community to take an active part in the debates of a large body, 
where organization and manipulation of votes would be needed to secure any 
real influence. Business men will work on a business Committee and will work 
on no other. 

“ For the purpose of electing four members of the General Committee under 
section 8, the Bill proposes to divide the twenty-five wards into the four 
following groups or electoral divisions, the Commissioners of each of which will 
elect one member from among the entire body of Municipal Commissioners : — 



Wards 


Name of group. 

comprised in 
group. 

Population. 

1 

2 

3 

Northern Division 

1 to 6 

1 215,055 

Central „ 

7 to 11 

164,328 

Southern „ 

12 to J 9 

124,059 

Suburban „ 

20 to 25 

145,419 


“ This arrangement, which is based upon population, will be conve- 
nient for engineering and conservancy purposes, and will correspond more 
closely with the municipal needs of each division and the work to be done, 
than one framed with reference to area, taxation, or voting power. As each 
division must be composed of contiguous wards and must be of a manageable 
area, the scale of population cannot be made absolutely uniform ; but it must 
be borne in mind that the population of many of the wards in the Southern 
and Suburban Divisions will tend to increase, while on the other hand it is one 
of the objects of the Bill and of the further legislation which may be found 
necessary to prevent overcrowding and thus reduce population in the Northern 
and Central Wards. I observe that a proposal to break up Calcutta into divi- 
sions for the purpose of electing the members of the General Committee who 
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are elected by the elected Commissioners was brought forward by my friend, 
Babu Kally Nauth Mitter, in 1894, but was rejected as being illegal under the 
present law. I am glad to be able to appeal to his great authority in support 
of the principle of electoral divisions. That principle will, I believe, ensure the 
adequate representation on the General Committee of all parts of Calcutta ; it 
will harmonise the local interests of the wards with the general interests of the 
town; it will place the four elected members in a vory strong position as 
representing each a group of wards, while at the same time it will not diminish 
the influence of the Ward Commissioners, but will focus it and enable it to 
be exercised more effectively through the divisional members. 

“ The four seats reserved to Government will enable it not only to socure 
adequate representation of its own important interests in the town, but also, if 
need be, to provide for a Muhammadan member and to nominate at least one 
Commissioner as the special representative of the humbler working men of ail 
ranks and trades who earn their livelihood in Calcutta and who are at present 
wholly unrepresented. As Sir Henry Harrison observed in 18 8o, — 

1 Not only do tho labouring classes in Calcutta, important as their interests oro, got 
no representation under the presont system, bat there are some of them who, by their depend- 
ent relation to tho Municipality, especially need it. I moan those classes with whoso freedom 
of action we are compelled, in the interests of the community at large, to interfere. Such 
are the residents in buatees, whom we have to displace in opening out crowded localities; the 
carters whom we tax first for using the streets, and then for keeping their cattle within 
municipal limits (there are 17,000 carts lioensed in Calcutta) ; the gowalae whom we are 
compelled to prosecute in hundreds because they will not oomply with oar requirements as 
regards the stabling of their cows, and who ought to be placed undor much oloser surveillance 
to prevent disease being conveyed by milk ; tho dhobees , who for the same reason ought also 
to be brought under sanitary regulations as booh as the Suburbs come into our hands/ 

“ I am confident that there will be no difficulty in finding a European or 
Native Commissioner who will undertake to acquaint himself with the needs 
and grievances of these classes and to become their representative upon the 
General Committee. Provision has been made in section 3 of the Bill for 
constituting the first General Committee as soon as the new Act comes into 
force, and in section 45 for bolding general elections in March, 1900, when it is 

proposed that the body of Commissioners now about to be elected should vacate 
office. 
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il Sub- Committees . — Section 88 empowers the General Committee to delegate 
any of their powers or duties to Sub-Committees nominated by them. The 
numbers of these Sub-Committees are limited to six, and none of their 
members need be members of the General Committee. The General Com- 
mittee is to fix the time within which a Sub-Committee is to report; and all the 
proceedings of Buch Committees must be confirmed by the General Committee. 
Under section 93 fees will be paid to members of the General Committee and 
of Sub-Committees. 

u The Chairman and Deputy Chairman . — As in Bombay, the entire executive 
power is vested by section 20 in the Chairman subject to such express limita- 
tions as are elsewhere laid down. This will do away with the present un- 
certainty as to the functions of the Executive. The power of appointing the 
Chairman is vested in the Local Government as under the existing law, and the 
Bill also withdraws from the Commissioners the discretion they have hitherto 
exercised of fixing the Chairman’s salary and house-rent allowance. A Govern- 
ment officer specially selected for this difficult and important post is placed in 
a wholly false position by the present law which makes him dependent on the 
good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which, owing to 
the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is required 
to save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chairman. 

u Provision has also been made for the appointment by Government of a 
Deputy Chairman who must ordinarily possess engineering and architectural 
qualifications. The now building regulations will greatly extend the duties 
of the Chairman, and it is essential for him to have the assistance of a 
competent adviser to whom he can on occasion delegate his duties. 

“ Elections.— In view of certain decisions by the High Court, and of the 
uncertainty that has been felt as to the interpretation of sections 19 — 29 
of the present Act, it is thought desirable to incorporate in the substan- 
tive law a definite procedure for municipal elections, instead of leaving 
such matters to be dealt with by rule. The draft sections proposed are 
based for the most part upon sections 19 — 35 of the Bombay Act, but 
some important changes have been introduced in consultation with Mr. Bright 
with reference to recent experience. Thus section 43 (1) and (#) provides 
that persons who wish to been rolled as voters must register their names 
in the Assessor’s office, and must show that they have paid in their own names 
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all rates and taxes due from them for the first two quarters of the municipal 
year. Section 43 (10) to (21) transfers the duty of revising the list of electors 
from the Chairman to a revising Magistrate who would be selected from 
among the Presidency Magistrates. 

“ Control . Section 22 . — The section of the existing Act, conferring certain 
powers of control upon the Government, is framed in very general terms, and 
would be difficult to put in force effectively. The conditions requisite to give 
the Government jurisdiction to intervene are vaguoly stated, and it is almost 
impossible to say what construction should be put upon ‘complaint made,’ 
‘ general default,’ and ‘ due enquiry. 5 Each of these terms would of itself 
give rise to a controversy. 

“ On the other hand the present law is unfair to the Commissioners in that 
it gives thorn no distinct right to show cause against an order, and forces the Go- 
vernment to take the extreme course of at once appointing some person to 
perform the duty alleged to be neglected, instead of calling upon the Commis- 
sioners to perform it themselves within a stated time. The section which the 
Bill substitutes is based upon section 64 of the Madras Act, and gives the Govern- 
ment as ample power of intervention as it need reserve, while at the same time 
providing for a fair enquiry into the facts, and giving the Corporation sufficient 
opportunity for stating their view of the matters in dispute. That the Gov- 
ernment ought to have an effective power of interference is, I imagine, 
incontestable. 

“ CHAPTER IV. — Municipal officers and servants. 

“ This Chapter has been framed so as to secure the following objects, which 
experience has shown to be essential to the efficient working of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta : — 

(1) To withdraw from the patronage of the Corporation the important 
offices of Engineer, Surveyor, Health Officer, Collector and 
Assessor, and other offices with a salary of Rs. 500 a month and 
over. The General Committee, constituted as now proposed, 
will be more likely to make a good selection than so large and 
miscellaneous a body as the Corporation, and the scandal that has 
been caused by the canvassing of rival candidates will be avoided. 
Sir Henry Harrison observed in 1890 — and the remark has never 
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been contradicted — that all the Commissioners well knew that the 
Municipality 4 failed most conspicuously in personal questions, 
when each Commissioner is subjected to private solicitation and 
unwholesome pressure, and gives his vote under the influence of 
motives very few of which are consistent with the well-being of 
the City.’ 

(2) To vest in the Chairman the selection of suitable persons to fill all 

offices carrying a salary of less than Rs. 300 a month, togother 
with the power of fining, suspending and dismissing persons so 
appointed. To quote Sir Henry Harrison again : — 4 A single 
officer acting under a sense of responsibility would dispose of 
these personal questions far more equitably than the Commis- 
sioners as a body, where individual responsibility is overlaid 
by numbers, and the most unblushing solicitation is practised.’ 

(3) To enable the Local Government to proscribe the qualifications of 

candidates for employment in the Health, Conservancy and 
Engineering Departments. 1 trust that this seemingly un- 
important provision may prove to be the germ of a school of 
Sanitary Engineering which will open a new career to educat- 
ed young men and will meet a very real demand. 

44 The title of Vice-Chairman has been changed to Controller of Municipal 
Accounts, which more correctly expresses the duties which in practice the present 
Vice-Chairman discharges. 

“PART III.— Finance. 

44 The sections relating to loans reproduce the existing law and further 
provide at Mr. Bright’s suggestion for the preparation of a Loans Budget, its 
consideration by the Corporation and the determination of the sums to be 
borrowed during the year. 

44 The sections dealing with the Municipal Funds are based on the corre- 
sponding sections of the Calcutta Act. Sections 103 to 144 are adapted 
from the Bombay Act and lay down more fully than is the case in the 
Calcutta Act the procedure for making payments, investing surplus funds, 
keeping accounts, preparing and passing the budget and auditing the accounts of 
the Corporation. Section 144 imposes on the Chairman the duty of remedying 
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defects pointed out by the Auditors. Provision is made for the budget being 
prepared by the Chairman, revised by the General Committee and considered 
by the Corporation, who may refer it back to the General Committeo or amend 
* it as they think fit subject to the condition first that they must make adequate 
and suitable provision for essential matters, and secondly, that thoy must 
settle the budget and determine the rate of taxation between the 15th December 
when the budget will be circulated to individual Commissioners and the last 
day of February. No payment can be made by the Chairman except for 
purposes or works specially sanctioned or for certain emergent purposes expen- 
diture on which must be reported. No contract for a purposo requiring the 
approval or sanction of some other municipal authority may be made by the 
Chairman without such approval or sanction. All contracts for sums between 
Rs. 500 and Its. 5,000 must be reported to the General Committee, and all con- 
tracts for sums between Rs. 5,000 and one lakh require the Committoo’s 
approval. Contracts above one lakh require the approval of Government as 
under the present law. 

“PART IV. — Taxation. 

“Under Chapter X relating to rates the only change is the transfer of 
authority in purely executive matters from the Commissioners to the Chairman. 
No provision has boen made in the iiill for levying a polico rate, but the 
Government of India have expressly reserved the right to deal with the 
question bv legislation, which may take the form either of levying a local rate 
or of charging a certain sum annually against the Municipal Fund. 

“In Chapter XI dealing with the assessment of buildings and land the 
opportunity has been taken of defining more clearly how the annual value of 
busfcc land should be determined, and permitting a building, the valuation of 
which has been reduced on the ground of exceptional circumstances, to be 
revalued when such circumstances have ceased to exist. Section 125 of the 
present Act has also been amplified so as to enable buildings or lands to be 
revalued under certain circumstances. 

“ Chapter XII dealing with the tax on carriages and animals contains no 
material change except that the executive authority is throughout reserved to 
the Chairman. The definition of carriage to include bicycles and tricycles, and 
the imposition on these of a tax of Rs. 4 a year will, I believe, add a substantial 
sum to the income of the Corporation, 
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“CHAPTER XIII.— Collection of Rates and Taxes. 

“ The draft provisions contained in this part have been framed so as to 
adapt the Bombay procedure for collecting municipal dues to the circumstances 
of Calcutta. They vest all executive functions in the Chairman. Section 193, 
following section 2Q2 of the Bombay Act, requires municipal dues to be paid 
direct into the Municipal Office — a system which has been tried with success 
in some mufassal Municipalities in Bengal. 

“ Chapter XIV and Schedule IJI embody the amendments rendered neces- 
sary by the High Court decision in the case of the Standard Life Insurance 
Company, when it was held that a Company carrying on business in Calcutta 
could not be assessed to license-tax unless it carried on a business expressly men- 
tioned in the schedule. They also include some minor amendments introduced 
at the instance of the Corporation. Rules 13 and 14 of the schedule substitute 
a Sub-Committeo appointed by the General Committee for ‘ a Bench consisting 
of tho Chairman or Vice-Chairman and not loss than three Commissioners 7 
as tho alternative appellate authority under tho schedule. 

“ CHAPTER XVIII. — Water-supply. 

“ Under the present Act tho supply of filtered water is intermittent; but 
the quantity actually pumped exceeds that which the mains were laid to carry, 
so that the provisions of section 153 with regard to the head of pressure 
during the hours of supply have ceased to be operative and the pressure varies 
greatly in different parts of the town. The residents not unnaturally keep 
their taps continually open, in order to take tho fullest advantage of any supply 
they can get, and tho result is that a large proportion of the existing supply 
runs to waste. This practice, combined with intermittent pumping through 
constricted mains, causes the pressure to be so low that in a large section 
of the town, and chiefly at presont in the Bara Bazar area, the water does not rise 
above the ground floors. Tho Commissioners, therefore, must either incur heavy 
expenditure in order to enlarge the mains to meet the present scale of wasteful 
supply and restore the pressure of 30 feet prescribed by section 153 of the Act, 
or must restrict tho supply to reasonable limits by preventing waste. The Bill 
adopts the latter alternative, but it adds provisions which are greatly to the 
advantage of the rate-payers. It provides for a continuous supply bo far 
as may be practicable of both Altered and unfiltered Water. The provisions 
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in the present Act for checking waste are contained, first in section 158, 
which, with Schedule IX, fixes the size of ferrules with reference to the rating 
of the house supplied, and thus in theory automatically restricts the quantity 
of water used. It is belioved that the so-called 1 pea-ferrules * are very 
harassing to the smaller house-holders, and that it should now be the object 
of the Corporation to restrict, not the fair use of water, but its abuse. The 
check on waste by the use of such minute ferrules is also of doubtful value, 
as even the smallest size of ferrule is capable of delivering 480 gallons in 
eight hours, which would greatly exceed the statutory supply. In the revised 
table of ferrules included in Schedule XII of the Bill, all sizes lower than a 
quarter inch have therefore been omitted. 

“ The second chock on waste given in the present Act is the power con- 
ferred by section 155 of attaching a water-meter to the pipes of individual houses 
in cases where waste is suspected. This, however, must be at the oxpense 
of the Corporation ; and as a meter costs from Rs. 30 to Rs. 40, and the 
number of house connections will probably at no very distant date ap- 
proximate to 50,000 in the city and suburban areas it follows that for 
financial reasons the section is now useless for general purposes, although it 
might have been of considerable uso if it had beon applied from the 
inception of the water-works. The only practicable plan under the con- 
ditions which now prevail is to divide the town into blocks for the pur. 
poses of water-supply, and to koop a check on the consumption of water in 
each district by meters applied to the mains and sub-mains wliich supply the 
block. The Bill provides for the introduction of this system, which has been 
worked successfully in a large number of towns in England ; and the Chairman 
is authorized by it to recover the value of the water consumed in each block 
over and above the statutory allowance by a percentage charge levied rateably 
in the block on the water-rate bills of connected premises. The existing 
section 155 is retained for use in particular cases, and individuals who 
think themselves aggrieved by the levy of an extra water-rate in the district 
are given the option of claiming a meter for their own houses at a reasonable 
rate of hire. I trust, however, that it may not be necessary in practice to resort 
to the levy of an extra rate on the block. There is, I am told, an instrument 
called a stethoscope which enables waste to be traced to individual houses. ■ 
Those people might fairly be called upon to take meters and pay-rent for them 
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until they amended their ways and took to closing their taps — with a constant 
supply there is no excuse for leaving a tap open. In other respects the Bill 
follows closely the system already in force in Calcutta and Bombay. 

“CHAPTER XIX.— Drainage. 

“ The drainage sections of the Bill aro mainly based upon the Bombay 
Act, the most useful clauses of the Calcutta Act being also incorporated. Of 
new points the following are the most important : — 

(a) The clauses giving the Local Government considerable power of control 
over the outfall of the sewage system, especially with reference to any altera- 
tion in the outfall works made necessary by the decay of river channels — a 
possible, but at present remote contingency attaching to all outfalls into the 
network of tidal creeks which intersect the Salt Water Lakes. These provisions 
embody the orders issued on the outfall works now under construction, which 
were passed under section 274 of the Calcutta Act. * 

(5) Care has been taken in drafting the Bill to emphasise the rights of the 
rate-payers, as well as the duties and responsibilities of the Corporation with 
regard to drainage matters. 

(c) By sections (315 to 322 it is proposed to substitute an unpaid agency 
ol licensed plumbers working at rates approved by the General Committee for the 
present insufficient staff of Drainage Inspectors appointed by the Corporation. 
The number of house-connections now amounts to nearly 30,000, which is likely 
to increase, and it is found practically impossible at reasonable cost for 
the Corporation to do moro than oxerciso a general control over house fittings 
or to accopt responsibility for the repair and maintenance of these fittings with 
all the contingencies of occasional stoppages from misuse. The Bill therefore 
provides an agency, of which the public must avail themselves, to carry 
out house drainage works at reasonable rates, and the Corporation is bound to 
exercise propor control over this agency, and to punish breaches of the laws 
and bye-laws in caseB where house fittings are not properly maintained. 

“ Under the head of the lighting of streets and public places, the Calcutta 
Act (sections 296 and 297) is singularly meagre, and the provisions in Chapter 
XXV of the Bill are accordingly based upon sections 330-335 of the Bombay 
Act. 
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“The sanitary provisions contained in Chapters XXVI to XXXIII and 
XXXV of the Bill are based mainly on Chaptor XV of the Bombay Act, 
which is in many respects more effective than the corresponding sections of 
the Calcutta Act. 

“ CHAPTERS XXI to XXIV.— Of Streets and Building Regulations. 

“ This, Sir, in my opinion is the most important part of the Bill. It is also 
by far the most difficult, and the one on which I am most anxious to invite the 
fullest criticism from the public. At the same time I do not propose to go 
into very great detail now. The draft which lias been insertod in the Bill is 
based in the main upon the report of the Building Commission, but I have 
imported into it several important provisions drawn from foreign sources which 
I will explain presently. It is still under the consideration of the Building 
Commision, and their assistance has been, and I trust will be, of the utmost 
value. The Government^ under great obligations to the President of the 
Commission for the report that has been submitted and the groat mass of 
evidence that has been collected. I desire myself, both as a Member of the 
Commission and as in charge of this Bill, to tender my most cordial personal 
thanks to Habus Rally Nauth Mittcr and Nalin Behari Sircar for the help they 
have given me in dealing with these sections. Their knowledge of the condi- 
tions of the native part of the town and the difficulties which have to bo met 
there has been invaluable, and I have found them most open-mindod and ready 
to consider and enter into new proposals. 

44 Mow the trouble about a building law is that you have to deal in it 
with two widely different sets of conditions— tilings as they are and things as 
they ought to be. Things as they are, especially in the native part of the 
town, may be biiefly described as chaos. One can easily see how it came 
about. Take Bara Bazar as an illustration. There you have 75 per cent, 
of the surface occupied by solid masonry and the balance made up of narrow 
lanes and tiny courts and yards. No doubt it was originally a bustee consist- 
ing of huts built unsymmetrically all over the place, with narrow passages 
between them which may have been wide enough for the original requirements 
of the place. By degrees the huts were converted into masonry buildings 
and vacant spaces were built up, but the passages remained the same, as it 
was no one’s business and no one’s interest to get them widened. This 
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is the process that we see going on everywhere now, and it is a very 
dangerous process, for the passages which are wide enough for huts 12 or 15 
feet high with ventilation through the eaves of the roof and also to some 
extent through the walls, are clearly not enough to ventilate an area made of 
huge masses of masonry 40 and 50 feet high. I do not say this is peculiar to 
Calcutta, for it is not. You see just the same state of things in many continental 
towns which grew up round a central market-place. The streets in the old 
part of Cologne are not much wider and certainly not more regular than in 
Bara Bazar, and the same may be said of dozens of other towns. Nor is the 
European business part of Calcutta wholly free from these defects. The streets 
no doubt are wider, but between street and street are great spaces practically 
filled up by solid masonry. And a tendency in the same direction may be 
seen even in the residential quarter. Compounds are gradually being built up 
and air-space encroached upon, and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
Chowringhee and Theatre Road are going the way of Burra Bazar. 

“ How can this state of things be dealt with by # a building law ? There 
seem to mo to bo two solutions. One sol ution is to say the whole thing is past pray- 
ing for. Chaos it is and chaos it must remain so far as the ordinary building law 
is concerned. All wo can do is to reconstruct parts of it from time to time, as we 
can find the money, by planning new streets, buying up land and selling it again 
so as to cover the cost of each undertaking. That is a tenable position, and as 
regards some parts of the town it may have to be adopted. No ordinary building 
law can make much impression on Burra Bazar. But for the greater part of the 
town wo should, I think, go beyond this laisser-aller policy. We cannot of course 
make all things new. We cannot take that short way with offending structures 
which is expressed in the lino — 

‘ Diruit, rodi6cat, mutat quadrata rotundis.’ 

But we can control and check. We can provide that new buildings and 
old buildings reconstructed shall conform to certain rules, and we can stop the 
building up of vacant spaces. This the Bill attempts to do by sections 367 and 
372. But the control thus exercised must not be absolute and automatic, or 
great hardship may result. The Bill gives a certain discretion to the General 
Committee to apply or not to apply the provisions of the Bill in cases where 
buildings are materially altered. And in addition to this a general power of 
dispensation is vested in the Government to be exercised on the application of 
any two of the municipal authorities. 
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“ Subject to these safeguards the regulations intended for new buildings 
on new streets will apply to new buildings on ol^ streets and to existing buildings 
when they are re-erected or materially altered. In other words, provisions 
designed for things as they ought to be will apply with certain checks and 
balances to things as they are. 

“ Among the provisions relating to new streets and now buildings will be 
found some principles which have been adapted from modern continental 
legislation. The most important of these is embodied in section 365, which 
runs as follows : — 

4 365. (1) The General Committee may give public notice of their intention to deolore 

Power to reflate future eroct.on of that in an y particular streets, squares or quarters of the 
.'ortam classes of buildings in particular town specified in the notice, or in any specified portions of 

itr.ct 8) squares or quarters. BU oh stroetSf gquare8 0r quaiterB,— 

(< 7 ) continuous building will tie allowed subject to the provisions of this Act relating 
to continuous building, or 

(A) the erection of only detached buildings will bo allowed, subjeot to the provisions 
of this Act relating to buildings, or 

(r) the erection of shops will not he allowed without tho special permission of the 
General Committee, or 

(</) the erection of buildings of the warehouso class will not be allowed without the 
special permission of the General Committee, or 
(f ) the erection of buildings of tho warehouse olass will be allowed subjeot to the 
provisions of this Act relating to Buch buildings, or 
(/) the elevation and construction of tho frontage of all masonry buildings thereafter 
erected or re-erectod shall, in respect of their arohitootural features, be such 
as the General Committee may* consider suitable to the locality, or 
(g) the erection of huts will not be allowed without the special permission of the 
General Committee. 

4 (2) Every such notice shall be published in suoh manner as the General Committee 
may think fit, and shall specify a period within whioh objections will be received. 

4 (5) The General Committee shall oonsider all objections received within the said 
period, and may then prepare a declaration relating to the streets, squares or quarters 
referred to in the notice, and submit the declaration to the Local Government, together 
with the said objeotions (if any) and their report upon them. 

4 (4) The Local Government, after considering the said objections (if any), may oonfiim 
the declaration, and before doing so may modify it, but not so as to extend its effect. 

4 (5) When any suoh declaration has been so confirmed, it aha)| be published in the 
Calcutta Gaaette and shall take effect from the date of such publication/ 
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u This principle has been accepted and acted upon in a number of con- 
tinental towns, notably in Vienna, which in 1890 took in a large area of suburbs, 
as Calcutta did in 1889, and at once appointed a Building Commission to con- 
sider the probable results of the change. The report of this Commission and 
the draft Bill annexed are most instructive documents, and I have made much 
use of them in drafting portions of the Bill. The section I have quoted 
departs, however, from the continental principle in so far as it does not 
attempt to fix outright and embody in the law the streets and quarters in 
which particular sorts of buildings shall or shall not be allowed. That, I 
submit, would be impossible at present. We cannot foresee with certainty the 
details of the future development of Calcutta. One can say in a general way 
that a European residential quarter is likely to be formed in Alipore and 
Ballygunge, and may extend southward as far as drainage and water-supply 
permit. A native residential quarter may also develop on the north of 
the town towards Barrackpore. The area round the Docks will probably 
come to be taken up for warehouses and business premises generally, 
while the river bank on both sides above and below Calcutta will be 
occupied by mills, docks and wharves. Years ago one would have located 
the residential quarters along the river bank, but the waterway is too 
valuable commercially for that to be possible at the present day, and the glories 
of Garden Reach are now a thing of the past. Beyond the.“C general proposi- 
tions it is at present impossible to go, and obviously no precise differentiation 
of quarters can be basod upon what 1 have just said. 1 venture to think, 
therefore, that the expedient adopted in the Bill is in principle a sound one. 
I trust that tho clause aB to architectural features will be accepted. The idea 
is not a new one. It is at least as old as the Renaissance when the people of 
Siena created a special department for beautifying their city, the ufficiaU del 
ornatoj the decora! ivo department, whoso influence on the streets can be traced 
even now. I have no doubt Calcutta architects will rise to the occasion when 
the temptation to sacrifice everything to gaining an inch of space is withdrawn. 

“ Another point for which I am indebted to continental practice is the 
distinction between continuous building, that is to say, building in rows of 
houses like a London street, and detached buildings of the villa type. It is a 
convenient distinction, as it enables you to formulate distinct rules for the two 
olasses of buildings. Thus in the case of dwelling-houses built in streets where 
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continuous building is allowed, the Bill provides for clear space at the back, 
equal to half the height of the house, while a dwelling-house built in a quarter 
reserved for detached building must have a clear space all round equal to the 
height of the house. So far as now streets and new buildings are concerned, 
the rules will, I believe, work well, but my friend Babu Kally Nauth Mitter 
pointed out to me the other day that their application to existing streets will 
require very careful consideration, where you have streets of continuous 
building separated by large spaces filled up by detached buildings. In connexion 
with continuous building, I may add that the Bill proposes to introduce the 
continental system of fixing a building line four feet behind the street align- 
ment. Both terms are definod in the Bill. Practically it means this, that a 
man building on a street cannot put his main front wall on the alignment. 
He must put it four feet back. But he may use this four feet for verandahs, por- 
ticos, oriels, balconies, steps and decorative projections of all kinds. It is claimed 
for this system that it gets rid of a host of vexations disputes about projections, 
that it adds to the air space, and that it encourages decorative methods of 
domestic architecture. 

“The Bill follows the Vienna draft proposals in respoct of a third point of 
considerable importance. It distinguishes between provisions relating mainly 
to sanitary considerations, such os ventilation and the like, and provisions relat- 
ing to construction. The former it proposes to embody once for all in the law, 
on the ground that they rest upon permanent principles which are matters of 
settled doctrine and are not liable to vary from time to time. The latter it 
relegates to a schedule as being liable to change, and provides a procedure by 
which the schedule can bo altered. This, I think, is reasonable. Illustrations 
will occur to every ono. For instance, a new process in the manufacture of 
iron might greatly increase the strength of iron beams, and in that case the 
prescribed dimensions might be reduced. But it would be absurd to have to 
amend tho Act for that purpose. 

“ Finally, before leaving this part of the Bill, I must draw attention to 
sections 364 and 439 to 450, which introduce in two different forms the 
continental principle of the rcallotment of building sites. In a great 
many cases tho alignment of a new street, whether designed on the 
radial, the rectangular, or the circular system, divides the blocks of land owned 
by individuals irregularly so as to leave a nnmber of odd pieces, triangular, 
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segmental and the like, which cannot be fitted into any orderly syatcn el 
building. In such cases if the frontage of the buildings is laid on or parallel 
to the alignment of the street, their plan must be more or less oblique; 
while conversely if the houses are built on a rectangular plan, their front- 
ages will run obliquely to the line of the street. If the proprietary blocks 
are entirely irregular, the difficulty of utilising them for building is propor- 
tionately increased. In order to get over this difficulty power has been 
taken in some continental Acts, the best known and most successful of 
which is the Act passed by the Free City of Hamburg in 1890 for the 
reconstruction of the suburbs on the right bank of the Elbe to throw 
together all the proprietary sites in a building block, cut them up into suitable 
building sites, and give them back to the proprietors. The division is to be 
made in such a manner ‘that every ground proprietor shall get a share 
in the aggregate value of the reallotted plots of land proportionate to the share 
which ho had in the aggregate value of the plots before reaUotment.’ It sound# 
at first rather intricate, but it is nothing like as puzzling as a batwara which is a 
familiar thing, and it has been worked successfully, with the consent of the 
proprietors concerned, at Basel in Switzerland, at Mainz, in Hamburg and at 
Cologne, and it is proposed to extend it by special legislation to the whole of 
Prussia. Obviously it must add materially to tho value of the land. As applied 
to bustees, it seems to offer a ready means of getting over the practical difficulties 
of remodelling them without compelling the Corporation to acquire the entire 
land and without any hardship to the proprietors. The cost of the procedure 
would be the value of the huts, less materials given back to the owners, and 
the value of the land taken up for roads, less the value of existing roads 
surrendered. 

“An alternative procedure borrowed from the scheme for Vienna and 
embodied in section 364 provides on the application of the owners of not less 
than half the area affected for throwing together unsuitable plots, dividing them 
into Suitable building sites, and selling them by auction. This is said to have 
worked well in several continental towns. 

“ Both procedures seem to deserve consideration. It is obvious that 
some special powers are necessary to secure regular building sites on new 
streets and that the value of regular sites will be greater than that of 
irregular ones. 
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“CHAPTER XXXIV.— Registration op Births and Deaths. 

« In connexion with the question of securing the early reporting of deaths 
from plague, the Government has been led to consider the desirability 
of improving the entire system of registering deaths in Calcutt i. Owing to the 
fact that the registrars and sub-registrars are mere clorks who have no medical 
knowledge, the entries relating to the cause of death in column 8 of the form 
in the eleventh schedule of the present Act are in a large proportion of cases 
wholly untrustworthy. Of the 70 persons who on an average die every day 
in Calcutta, the returns show that from one-third to one-half have had no medi- 
cal attendant, and in all these cases the cause of death is more or less a matter 
of conjecture. The evils of this state of things are obvious, more especially 
in view of the increasing tendency on the part of foreign nations to restrict 
privileges in respect of quarantine to vessels coming from ports which can 
show accurate vital statistics. In order to comply with these requirements, 
the chapter relating to the registration of births and deaths has been entirely 
recast in the Bill. The important points are the following : — 

(1) by section* 552 no corpse can be removed from a building for 

burial or cremation without a certificate in the form of 
amended Schedule XI ; 

(2) section 555 requires the relatives and friends of the deceased to 

procure the certificate ; 

(3) section 556 obliges the registrar of the district to give a certificate 

free of charge ; 

(4) section 557 obliges medical men to furnish this certificate of their 

own motion within 24 hours of the death of any one whom 
they have attended ; 

(5) section 562 provides that if a corpse is brought to a burial or 

burning ground without a certificate, it shall be detained there 
till the friends procure a certificate, or the registrar in charge of 
the district satisfies himself by enquiry as to the cause of death; 

(6) section 563 prohibits the examination of any corpse in opposition 

to the wishes of the relatives or friends of the deceased ; 

(7) section 564 gives the Local Government power to make rules and 

to prescribe the qualifications of registrars and sub-registrars; 

(8) section 553 authoiiscs the Chairman to license medical prac- 

titioners as registrars. 
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" The above scheme is calculated to bring about a great improvement in the 
mortuary statistics of Calcutta, and to prove useful, not only in respect of grave 
epidemic diseases such as plague, but as a measure of sanitary administration. 
The only danger to be apprehended is that the poorer classes who do not 
employ licensed medical practitioners may have difficulty in procuring certifi- 
cates. This, however, is merely a question of organisation. Section 556 
obliges the District Registrar to attend free of charge for the purpose.of granting 
such certificates, and if enough registrars are appointed no delay should occur. 
Under section 546 (9) the Local Government has power to determine the number 
of districts, each of which must have a registrar whose qualifications will be 
laid down under section 561. In case of epidemics the Chairman may 
appoint additional registrars under section 546 (3). The system will no doubt 
cost more than that now in force ; but, having regard to the large number of 
medical men in Calcutta, and the keen competition between them, it seems 
possible that qualified medical practitioners will be willing to accept the position 
of district registrar on a small salary for the sake of the practice which the 
offico will bring with it. 

“ Chapter XXXVIII, which is basod on the recommendations of the Calcutta 
Building Commission, modifies the Land Acquisition Act in some material 
points. Section 581 extends the power of the Corporation to acquire land and 
buildings; section 585 creates a presumption, which in tho case of unhealthy 
areas may bo conclusive, that the market value of property so acquired is 
twenty-five times its annual value as entered in the municipal assessment book. 
Section 588 further empowers the Corporation to transfer land acquired by 
them to a Company or a private individual for tho purpose of carrying out 
improvements in accordance with a regular scheme. 

“ Tho procedure proposed for the framing of bye-laws in Chapter XXXIX 
of tho Bill is new. It will givo both the public and the Corporation ample 
opportunity of expresing their views, and will leave the final decision, as it is 
left by the present Act, to the Government. 

“ Tho scheme of Chapter XL, which brings together in one place all penalties 
imposed, is borrowed from the Bombay Act. The Bill makes no material 
changes in the existing scale of penalties. 

“ Chapter XLI, dealing with procedure, has also been adapted from the 
Bombay Act. Power has been taken to appoint special Magistrates for the trial 
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of offences egains$ the Act, as experience has shown that the Honorary Magis- 
trates, before whom a large proportion of municipal cases come, are dilatory in 
their procedure and impose merely nominal penalties. Provisions have also 
been introduced for the purpose of securing the more active co-operation of the 
Police in the administration of the law. 

“Chapter XLII reproduces the provisions of the present Act relating to the 
alteration of the limits of Calcutta and contains an important section (659) 
•giving power to extend to Howrah by notification any specified portion of the 
Bill subject to such restrictions and modifications as may bo thought fit. Of the 
necessity of some measure of this kind I believe no one who is acquainted 
with the faots will entertain any doubt. 

u The sanitary condition of Howrah is indeed in its way quite as deplorable 
as that of Calcutta. Although the town as a whole is not overcrowded, some of 
the bustees in it furnish examples of the worst forms of overcrowding. The 
number of public latrines is insufficient ; the 26,000 private latrines, both kutcha 
and puclca , are as bad as those of Calcutta over were, and the staff of sweopers is 
too small to clean them properly. Besides the privies, there are in Howrah about 
2,500 cesspools which receive sullage and urine. It is believed that only one- 
eighth of this liquid sewage is removed by the sullage carts, and that the remainder 
sinks into the soil, drains into tanks and road-side channels or disappears by 
evaporation. The drainage of the town is at present effected by about 3 miles 
of pucka and 80 miles of kutcha drains, most of them badly aligned and faultily 
constructed. A regular system of sewerage and drainage is greatly ^wanted, 
but the difficulty cf finding a suitable outfall is extreme, and the Municipality 
is not at present in a position to borrow the amount, roughly estimated at about 
2o lakhs, which a suitable drainage scheme would cost. A supply of filtered 
water was introduced recently, and is said to have already greatly reduced 
the mortality from cholera, but it must be materially extended before its 
full benefit can be felt. Effective building regulations are greatly needed, 
particularly in the bustees, where the large and increasing population of 
mill hands finds lodgings. The stables and cowsheds throughout the town 
are in adarribly insanitary condition, and are reported to be the most fertile 
source of surface pollution. The municipal law in force in Howrah is the 
Bengal Municipal Act of 1884, which is altogether inadequate to meet the wants 
of the town, and contains no provisions whatever for preventing the spread of 
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dangerous diseases. From the sanitary point of view, Howrah is virtually a suburb 
of Calcutta; its population in 1891 was 116,606, respresenting an increase of 
28'4 per cent, on the population recorded in 1881 ; it is the head-quarters of the 
East Indian Railway, and contains a large number of factories which attract 
operatives from the neighbouring districts; and any outbreak of disease in 
Howrah would almost certainly spread to Calcutta. Owing to the constant 
intercourse between the two towns, the people of Howrah are familiar with the 
system of taxation and municipal administration that is in force in Calcutta, and 
it will be simpler and easier to extend portions of the Calcutta Act from time* 
to time, in accordance with the growing needs of Howrah, than to enact a 
special statute for the latter town. The Bill provides for notice being given 
of the intention to extend any portions of the Act and for the hearing of objec- 
tions. 

u That, Sir, is the Bill. It is a large measure, and the introduction in the 
constitution of the proposed General Committee of the principle of proportionate 
representation is, I allow, a new departure. But it is an honest attempt to solve 
a problem which at all times and in all countries must remain a difficult one — 
that of giving to a numerical minority the rights to which it is entitled, not 
merely in its own interests, but in the interests of the community of which it 
forms part. I appeal to those who in this Council represent the dominant 
majority on the Corporation as it now exists to accept it in the spirit in which 
it is meant and to accept it the more cordially as it seeks to realize the ideal 
set before us by their great predecessor, the Hon’ble Kristo Das Pal— the ideal 
of uniting Europeans and Natives in the wise, progressive and energetic govern- 
ment of this City.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Me. Risley applied to the President to suspend the Rules of 
Business for the purpose of introducing the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said: — “ I desire with refer- 
ence to this motion to say — 

The Hon’ble the President said u It is a point of order for the Presi- 
dent, and I cannot hear any discussion upon it.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said:— “I desire to enter my 
protest, and I ask that it be recorded.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said : — “ I will take a note of the Hon’blq 
Member’s intervention, but I cannot allow a point of order to be discussed. 
There is no protest against a point of order. I think the Council will have 
seen from the very exhaustive speech with which the Hon’ble Mr. Risley 
has instructed us, that this Bill, although it is a large Bill, involves 
really only one large point of principle, and that the rest of it consists 
maioly of a mass of details. I cannot conceive it possible that the 
most able and anxious speaker and defender of the present state of 
• things can wish to discuss, on the motion for referring the BilL to a Select 
Committee, ail the details to which Mr. Risley has been referring to-day. 
As a matter of fact the introduction of the Bill has been from various causes 
long delayed. We have lost much time during the present cold weather, 
partly because the report of the Building Commission was not ready and 
partly because we were not able to get the whole time of our Assistant Secre- 
tary, although he has worked very hard on the Bill. But we are anxious 
to have the Bill laid before the public as soon as possible, and to have it 
referred to the Corporation and to all the Associations, and to everybody who 
can give advice to the Select Committee. The main principle of the Bill is 
perfectly well understood by every one in Calcutta whose opinion is worth 
having in the matter. Hobble Members present could stand up now, if 
they chose, and discuss the whole principle of the Bill, and therefore 
there is no reason whatever, from the point of view of the public in- 
terest. to object to the suspending of the rules to enable us to get through 
the purely formal stages of introducing the Bill and moving thgt it be 
read in Council and of the Secretary reading the title of the Bill. This will 
enable us to circulate the Bill for opinion at once. When the Bill comes to be 
referred to a Select Committee, Hon’ble Members will have full opportunity 
to discuss it to their heart’s content, and I am prepared to sit de die in diem 
until they have been heard. In the meantime, I see no reason why the rules 
should not be suspended for the purpose of introducing the Bill and reading 
the title, and I suspend the rules accordingly 

The Hon’ble The President having declared the Rules suspended— 

The Hon ble Mr. Risley introduced the Bill and moved that it be read 
in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

.The Bill was read accordingly. 
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EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt introduced the Bill to extend certain portions of 
the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and moved 
that it be read in Council. He said : — 

“At the last meeting of the Council, T explained that Act V of 1861, which 
is in force only within the general police district, the police of which are under 
the control of the Inspector-General of Police, has no application to the town* 
and suburbs of Calcutta, the police of which are placed under the administrative 
control of the Commissioner of Police. I also pointed out that the police of the 
suburbs and town of Calcutta are governed by two special Acts. I further 
indicated the necessity for extending certain portions of Act V of 1861, as 
amended by Act VIII of 1895, to the town and suburbs of Calcutta, so that the 
Government may be armed with the power of quartering additional police in 
disturbed areas at the expense of the inhabitants ; and that injured persons may 
bo provided with a sure and simple moans of recovering compensation. What 
I said as to the necessity for legislation has beon emphasized by recent events 
in another presidency town, and it is also somewhat remarkable that my allusion 
to the poshibility of incendiarism forming part of the programme of some 
future disturbers of the public peace has received such speedy and apt 
illustration in the ill-fated city of Bombay. The Bill which I now intro- 
duce consists of only two sections, the material portions of the Act which it is 
sought to extend to tho town and suburbs f £ Calcutta having been referred 
to in Ae form of a schedule. The principal sections which it is sought to 
extend, with certain modifications suitable to local circumstances, are sections 
15 and 15 A, and I desire on this occasion to add nothing to the observations 
1 made at the last meeting of the Council with reference to those sections.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was road accordingly. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 26th instant. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg* Asstf. Secy . to the (Jovt . of Bengal , 
Legislative Dept . 


Calcutta; 

The 6th April \ 1898. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant * Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts 9 1861 and 189 2. 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 26th March, 


The Hon’blo Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.1., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Eisley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Dukga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.r. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossrin, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.r. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Ilon’ble Saliqram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

NEW MEMBERS. 

The Hon’blo Babu Jatra Mohan Sen and die Hon’ble Mr. Sfinx took 
their scats in Council. 

EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1S61. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Findcane, in the absence of the Hon’ble Mr. Piatt, moved 
that the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the 
Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, be referred to a Select Committee consisting 
at the Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, the Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, the 

Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Baneriee, and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Pratt. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley said: — “ I beg to move that the consideration of 
the motion which stands in my name, namely, to move that the Bill to amend the 
law relating to the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and 
to authorize the extension of the same to the Town of Howrah, be referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Oldham, the Ilon’blo Mr. Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Ilon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Mr. Spink 
and the Mover, be adjourned till Saturday, the 2nd April. Hon’ble Member* 
have represented that they have had insufficient time to study the principles 
of the Bill, and I think their objection is reasonable. In order to facilitate the 
study of the Bill, I have had prepared a statement which shows in parallel 
columns the functions assigned by the Bill to the Corporation to the 
Chairman and to the General Committee, and distinguishing those function* 
which may bo exorcised by the Chairman with the sanction of the Corporation 
or the General Comraittco, as the case may be. I trust this statement will 
render it simpler and easier to follow the application of the general principle 
of the Bill throughout its numerous sections.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “I should have been glad had we boen 
able to commence the discussion of the principle of the Bill to-day. It was not 
intended to take a vote on the motion at this meeting. But if it suits the con- 
venience of Hon’ble Members, I have no objection to postponing discussion to 
next Saturday. This will put Hon’ble Members in precisely the same pc\jtion 
in regard of time as if the Rules had not been suspended last week. L-was 
desirable to get the Bill read in Council then, as we wished to circulate the 
measure for opinions as soon as possible, and this has now been done. The real 
work of the Select Committee will not in fact begin before July. It will thus 
be clear that the charge that the Bill is being rushed through Council is 
altogether baseless. 

* 

I may also point out that some Hon’ble Members have been misquoting 
to the outside public the rule of Council regarding translation of Bills. It 
is a mistake to suppose that Rule 31 requires translation into the Vernacular 
before reference to Select Committee. The words in that rule 4 on some) 
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subsequent occasion’ mean, and have always been held to mean, on some 
subsequent occasion to the meeting at which the Bill has been introduced. The 
rule runs : — 

* When a Bill is introduced, it shall, together with a Statement of its Objeots and 

Reasons, be published in the English and Vernaoular languages in the official 
Gazettes of suoh parts of Bengal as are affected by the Bill. And on some 
subsequent ocoosion the Member in charge of it shall make one or more of 
the following motions 

(a) that it be referred to a Select Committee, or 

(l*) that it be taken into consideration by the Counoil at some future 
day, or 

(c) that it bo circulated for the purpose of elioiting opinion thereon.* 
u The only necessary preliminary to reference to a Committee is laid down 
in Rule 32, viz., that copies of the Bill and Statement of Objects and Reasons 
must have been seven days inllon’blo Members’ hands : — 

* No such motion shall be made until after a copy of the Bill and a oopy of the 

Statement of Objeots and Reasons have been furnished to each Member. 
Any Member may object to the motion unless such copies have been fur- 
nished to him at loast B9ven clays pmviously ; and Buch objection shall 
prevail unless tho President, in exercise cf his discretion, allow the motion 
to bo made.* 

“ The translation of the Bill into Bengali, the Vernacular of Calcutta, is 
being made, but it is in this case sheer waste of time and money, as every 
person capablo of giving a useful opinion on tho Bill will road it in English, 
the language in which, I may observe in passing, all Municipal business is 
carried on here. I asked one of tho lion’ bio Members last Saturday for whose 
benofit ho was so anxious to hang up the Bill till translations were made, 
and he replied that ‘the Marwaris ought to see it.’ I have never myself met 
a Marwari who could read a Bengali Act, and Bengali is the only language 
into which the Bill will or can bo translated. The inner meaning of this 
anxiety for translation I leave the Council to surmise. 

“ I should also like to take tho earliest opportunity of removing another 
misconception, viz., that the Government of India had tho Bill under consider- 
ation for only a week or two. As a fact they had the main principle of the 
Bill in full draft, and a pretty good skeleton of tho rostof it boforo them in Juno 
last, and had it under consideration for over six months, while the Secretary 
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of State was informally made aware of its general lines as far back as July. 
There was perhaps hardly ever a measure which has received more full and 
anxious consideration from all responsible for it. Mr. Risley and I have been 
working at it and consulting people about it for over a year. As I said last 
Saturday, the one feature in the Bill about which Government has made up its 
mind is the strengthening of the City Executive. All beside that is more 
or less tentative, and will, I hope, with the rest of the measure, be carefully 
examined by the bodies to whom we have referred for opinion. I am happy 
to know that very many loading citizens, both Native and European, are entirely 
with uo in our main proposals. But as the Hon’ble Mr. Risley is willing to 
accede to the wish of Hon’ble Members, I have no objection, and I adjourn the 
Bill to next Saturday. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 2nd April, 1898. 

Calcutta; j F Q WIGLEY, 

The 15th April 1898, ) Offg. Aut. Secy, io the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legitlatm Department. 
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Abstract of the Proceeding* of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Law * and Begulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1892 . 


The Counoil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 2nd April, 


The Hon’ble Sik Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Gbimley. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

AMENDMENT OF THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT, 1885. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Report of the Select 
Committee on the Bill to amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, be taken into 
consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form 
recommended by the Select Committee. 

The Motions were put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kau Charah Banerjee moved that the words “ or in 
neighbouring villages” be omitted from section 2 of the Bill. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Kali Chaban Banebjee also moved that the words “or 
neighbouring villages ” be omitted from clause (J ) of section 3 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kau Charan Banebjee also moved that the ward* 
“or villages” be omitted from sub-section (i) of section 31A in section 4 of 
the Bill. He said : — 

“My reasons for moving these amendments are these. In the first 
place, it does not appear whether the clause is intended to give the land- 
lord the option of choosing whether he should draw the materials for his 
evidence from the same village or from neighbouring villages ; or whether 
the intention is that he should be limited in the first instance to such evidence 
as may be available in the same village, and that only when it is not possible 
for him even to start a case on such materials as may be available in 
the same village, he should be permitted to draw the materials for his 
evidence from neighbouring villages. That is not clear. Then further, 
inasmuch as in the older law another expression was used, namely, ‘ad- 
jacent places,’ the phrase ‘neighbouring villages,’ vague as it is, will 
be rendered doubly vague by suggesting that a distinction is meant 
to be drawn between ‘adjacent places,* as used in the previous Act, and 
‘neighbouring villages’ as used in this Bill. The object of introducing 
these words ‘or in neighbouring villages’ into the section, I under- 
stand, is to give further facilities to landlords to prove their oase when 
they seek enhancement. It is pointed out — I refer to page 3 of the 
Abstract of Opinions — by the District Judge of Burdwan that ‘nothing has 
been shown why landlords should have further facilities given them for 
the purpose of enhancing rents. If statistics be collected, it will be seen 
that tli© landlords are still too eager to have rents enhanced on false 
pretexts.’ Nobody has shown why further facilities should be placed at 
their disposal. In page 1 of the Abstract, the District Judge of Murshidabad 
says:— r One very strong argument against extending the area from which a 
zamindar may draw his evidence is the custom already in vogue of manu- 
facturing evidence of high rates.’ Thus we have the opinion of two District 
Judges on both points, namely, that there is no reason why the area from ’ 
whicn evidence may be produced should be extended and further facilities 
afforded for enhancing rents, and that there is every reason why the area should 
not be extended for giving them further facilities. Then referring to page 
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4 of the Abstract, where we hare the opinion of the Board of Revenue 
reference is made to the position taken by Mr. Nolan, which deserves every 
consideration. They say:— ‘ Of the officers who have considered this section, 
Mr. Nolan is the most strongly opposed to it. He says that the old Regula- 
tions took the pargana rates as the standard, while Regulation V of 1812 
introduced the rate payable in places adjacent as the standard, according 
to which rents might be increased or decreased. Act X of 1859 retained 
this definition of prevailing rate for purposes of enhancement only. It 
was found that Revenue Officers abused the reference to placet adjacent , 
and the Tenancy Act of 1885 reduced the aroa of comparison to the village 
on the ground that a raiyat could not pioduce evidence as to rates outside his 
ago. We have it, therefore, that at one time something corresponding to 
w at it is now proposed to introduce was the law, and it was found that that 
law was abused, and so the Tenancy Act of 1885 restricted the area of compa- 
nson to the village in which the land was situate. It is proposed to go back 
to the law which was abused laying aside all consideration of the ground upon 
which the area of comparison was restricted in 1885, namely, that the raiyat 

V°rr: to rate8 ^ ^g®. v e have* &, 

f :f j n r .. A . bstra , Ct) " efer 8tm to the option of the Board of Revenue, that 

f the raiyats have legal decisions in their favour which make it difficult to use 
the prevailing rate against them, they are entitled to retain this advantage, even 

that^M be . mc , onvomeut t0 Officers.’ And lower down, we have it 

* ,te sasra’t 

rrifxr 

Tillage, and I think it is quite right to do si” * ^ & ° t0 ^ aei *bbounng 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Finocanb said : — “ I aiso object to this amendment. The 
question simply is, whether the area of comparison should be confined to the 
village itself or extended to neighbouring villages. I stated at length when 
I introduced the Bill, and afterwards when 1 moved that it be referred to a 
Select Committee, the reasons which induced the Government to extend the area 
of comparison, and I do not propose to repeat them. When the Bengal Tenancy 
Act was passed there was no charge more frequently levelled against the Govern- 
ment of Bengal than this, that it showed undue bias in favour of raiyats and 
against landlords, and that charge has been made ever since up to the present 
time; it is significant now that the Government proposes to relax in a very 
moderate and reasonable degree the restriction which the law then imposed, 
that Hon’ble Members who represent the popular view should oppose the amend- 
ment of the law. There is scarcely a single alteration proposed in the law in 
favour of zamindars which one or other of those Hon’ble Members is not 
prepared to strike out. As for the reasons given in support of the amendment 
now proposed, it is said that the section as it stands is not clear, that it is difficult 
to say whether the intention is that the zamindar should be compelled to give 
evidonce if possible from the same village and failing that to get evidence from 
neighbouring villages, or whether it is meant that he may select the evidence 
which he should give from the same or neighbouring villages at his pleasure. 
But the Hon’ble Member, instead of proposing an amendment which would 
make that point clear, proposes to omit the ‘ neighbouring village ’ altogether. 
If his intention is to make the section clear, then he should have by his 
amendment provided that the zamindar should first go to the village itself, and 
then, if evidence as to a prevailing rate was not forthcoming in it, to the 
neighbouring villages. Secondly, there is the general objection that the Hon’ble 
Member has urged to giving any further facilities to zamindars for enhancement 
of rent, but that objection has been discarded over and over again. There are 
persons who accuse the zamindars of fabricating evidence, of instituting false 
suits and preparing fictitious rates of rent. I do not see what that has to do 
with this particular question. If the zamindars fabricate evidence of fictitious 
rates, they will do so whether you confine the area to the village or extend it 
to neighbouring villages. At all events I do not think an accusation of that kind 
should be lightly made against a body of men like the zamindars of Bengal 
or brought forward as a reason against this section. Some opinions hate 
been quoted against this section, but the vast preponderance of opinion is in 
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favour of it. Then it is said that Ur. Nolan has pointed out that the raiyat 
cannot be expected to produce evidence outside his own village. He is not 
expected to do so. The zamindar produces the evidence ; all that the raiyat 
has to do, if he is dissatisfied with the evidence produced by the zamindar, 
is to rebut it by getting evidence to contradict it from the same or neighbouring 
villages. The Select Committee preferred 1 neighbouring villages* to ‘places 
adjacent,* as being more definite and more narrow in its scope.’* 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said “ It will bo in the recol- 
lection of the Council that I raised this question at the time when the motion 
was made to refer this Bill to a Select Committee. I pointed out that this 
provision in the Bill practically amounted to an abandonment of a concession 
which had been made in the interests of the raiyats. The Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill has introduced some personal considerations into this contro- 
versy. It has been observed by the Hon’blo Mr. Finucane that Hon’ble 
Members were in favour of the zamindars when the Government wanted to 

legislate on behalf of the raiyats. [The Hon’blo Mr. Finucane said: “I said 

the accusation had boon raised against the Government of Bengal of being on 
the side of the raiyats.”] Further it has been said that the hon’ble mover of the 
amendment ought not to havo quoted certain observations which had been made 
by certain Judges. Those observations were not the observations of the Hon’ble 
Member but of certain high officials of the Government, and my hon’ble friend 
was quite right in laying them before the Council. If they involved reflections 
upon the zamindars, my hon’ble friend was not responsible for them. I venture 
to submit that not a shadow of a case has been mado out for this important 
alteration of the law. The Select Committee has submitted a report which is 
very short and sweet, but not the smallest reference is mado to some of the 
cardinal points in the Bill which are in opposition to the interests of the raiyats. 

I have great pleasure in supporting this amendment.” 

The Hon’ble the President said “ This question of the ‘ prevailing rate’ 
has always been a vexed one on which different opinions have been held by 
different classes of persons. So far from the adoption of the section as it 
stands in the existing Act being intended as a concession to the raiyats, it was 
• e definitely declared to be a concession to the zamindars. Very 
many authorities were at that time in favour of leaving out the ‘ prevailing rate’ 
as a ground of enhancement of rent altogether. It was, however, retained, 
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and, as I said, distinctly declared to bo a concession to zamindars. Now it has 
been proved by experience that the concession as it stands in the Act is unwork- 
able and more or less a fraud on zamindars, and therefore it has been for many 
years urged by competent authorities, among whom was Sir Charles Elliott 
and the Board of Revenue, that some alteration of the law is necessary. I pro- 
posed that a comparison should be made between the rates in the village and in 
such neighbouring areas as might be fairly comparable, raising thereby the 
direct issue whether the villages examined are fairly comparable in the matter 
of rates or not, Tho Select Committee has preferred to adopt the phrase 
‘neighbouring villages,’ and I am not prepared to say they are wrong. Origi- 
nally what was to bo considered tho ‘ prevailing rate’ was the 1 pargana rate.’ 
But a pargana includes many villages, and the history of the thing is that 
when Act X was passed the idea was that the pargana rates were uncertain, and 
therefore the framers of that Act adopted the phrase ‘ for lands of similar 
description with similar advantages in places adjacent.’ It was pointed out at 
the time that that expression waB vague, and it was undoubtedly used to the 
prejudice of raiyats. I do not know whether any one would suppose that the 
sympathies of either the Hon’ble Mr. Finucano or myself would be against 
raiyats. But we wish to be fair to zamindars also. The intention is that this 
ground o$ enhancement bo made workablo on a rational basis ; for to confine 
the comparison to the village is practically impossible, because aB Sir Charles 
Elliott Baid, a revenue village is an area which may contain a hundred or a 
thousand acres, or it may consist of scattered places far apart. It appeared 
to me, therefore, that the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood of the land in 
disputo was the proper test, and the Select Committee has adopted the phrase 
1 in the village or in neighbouring villages.’ If we remember that a landlord 
claiming enhancement on this ground has to prove his case to the satisfaction 
oither of a Civil Court or of a Settlement Officer, I do not think there is much 
risk to the raiyat from the phrase as it stands. At any rate the Select Com- 
mittee, after considering the reports which have been received have adopted that 
phrase, and I see no reason for departing from their recommendation.” 

The Motions were put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, by leave of the Council, 
withdrew the motion that section 2 of the Bill be omitted. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that section 31A in sec- 
tion 4 of the Bill bo omitted. He said : — 

“ Though I signed the Report of the Select Committee, I reserved to 
myself the right to move any amendments I liked, and the Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill will be able to bear me out on this point. I make 
this motion on three grounds. First, that it will be difficult to work this 
section, and almost impossible to find out the prevailing rate by the method of 
calculation, contemplated by this section ; secondly, that it will be extremely 
difficult to classify lands and ascertain their different rates of rent in the 
manner indicated in the Illustration, and thirdly, that it will give opportunities 
to zemindars’ agents to manipulate forced or fictitious rates of rent ; and thus 
this provision of law, though probably correct in principle, might be turned into 
an engine of oppression. I should prefer to leave the law as it stands at 
present, and as it has been interpreted in various decisions of the High Court 
and the Privy Council. It is not alleged that that interpretation has caused 
any great hardship or any failures of justice. I therefore move that the 
section be omitted.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — “ I oppose this amendment. The reasons 
given by my hon'ble friend for modifying or omitting this section are practi- 
cally the same as those urged for the previous amendment which has been 
lost, namely, that it is not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent — more than are now enjoyed. As to the objection that the section 
cannot bo worked, I think Hon’ble Members having experience in the mufassal 
will admit that the prevailing rate can be ascertained in some localities, and 
the section tends to facilitate the ascertainment of it. It is not intended that 
this section shall apply indiscriminately to all parts of the country. It is not 
proposed to extend it to districts or parts of districts where rents are already 
sufficiently high. It is only intended for districts where rents are unduly 
low and zamindars are not able to obtain fair and just rents. In parts of the 
oountry to which the section is not extended the law will remain as it is, ayid 
the interpretations which the Civil Courts have put on the existing law as to 
what is a prevailing rate will not be affected by this section. Unless the 
Council hold that it is not desirable to give any facilities for the enhancement 
of rent, I submit this section ought to be passed.” 
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The Hon’ble the President said:— “As I said before, this question of the 
1 prevailing rate’ has always appeared to me an extremely difficult one, and this sec- 
tion is an attempt to find a workable basis for it as a ground of enhancement, and 
it has been strongly supported by many very experienced Revenue Officers, and 
also by Sir Charles Elliott, who was an experienced Settlement Officer himself. 
But I was myself so uncertain as to the possible result of it, especially in Bihar, 
that I thought it desirable to safeguard it by a proviso and also by the addition 
of the section which follows, namely, that when once the prevailing rate has 
been ascertained in this way rent shall not be enhanced again excopt on the 
ground of a rise in prices. With these safeguards I think the section will be 
safe. At any rate certain very experienced officers have said that they think 
it may be safely introduced and worked, and I have no doubt the Government 
of Bengal will make careful enquiries before introducing it into any district, and 
that it will be worked with caution ; but that it is workable I am convinced.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Bauit Kali Ciiaran Banerjee moved that for the words “ the 
highest of such rates at which and at rates higher than which the larger portion 
of these lands is held may be taken to be the prevailing rate ” in sub-section (i) 
of section 31A in section 4 of the Bill, the words “the rate paid by a majority 
of the raiyats for such lands in the village may be taken to be the prevailing 
rate ” be substituted. He said : — 

“ It is not disputed that by ‘ prevailing rate ’ in section 2 is meant the rate 
paid by a majority of the raiyats for such lands in the village. It has to be 
seen whether it is necessary to introduce a definition of ‘ prevailing rate 1 
other than that which is understood to be the definition of ‘prevailing rate’ 
as used in section 2. In going over these papers I was somewhat struck 
with the fact that there was almost a consensus of opinion as to the 
obscurity of the proposed definition. One Judicial Officer goes the length 
of saying that ‘ it certainly makes a British-born subject pause a little when 
he reads this section others characterise it as, * ungrammatical/ Others 
again, including the Board of Revenue, are of opinion that the introduction 
of this section would be misleading, because there is no definition in 
the Act of c prevailing rate’ as used in section 2; the safeguard in the open* 
ing words of the section notwithstanding. In the absence, therefore, of a 
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definition of ‘prevailing rate’ in section 2 this section is misleading* Then 
again this is a definition which must lead to rack-renting ; it will raise the rent 
to the highest rate possible in the circumstances. Further the definition will 
be unworkable on another ground, a ground to which I had the honour of 
referring when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee, namely, that under 
this definition raiyats will be expected, while giving their evidence, to be able 
to state the areas of their holdings. It is pointed out by one of the Judicial 
Officers that it is not to be expected that they should be able, while stating 
what rates they paid, also to state the areas of their holdings. Consequently 
it would be very difficult to come to a finding as to what the prevailing rate 
should be taken to be according to this definition.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said “ I oppose this motion, the effect of 
which would simply be to omit the section altogether. I have already pointed 
out that in districts or parts of districts to which this section is not extended 
the definition of ‘prevailing rate’ remains as it is under the existing law.” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “ I am surprised that a legal gentleman 
of the eminence of the Hon’ble Member should have put forward the fallacy 
with which he started. It is the zamindar who is required to prove his case. 
The raiyat is not called upon to state the area of his holding. When Hon’ble 
Members were discussing the question of the prevailing rate, it was urged that 
the area would be taken into consideration and not the number of persons 
who pay that rate. If the zamindar is the unscrupulous man he is made out 
to be, he would have lesB difficulty in manufacturing a majority of raiyats by 
splitting up tenancies than in showing that higher rates are paid over a larger 
area.” 

The Jaoiion was nut and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Baneh.iee, by ieave of the Council, / with- 
drew the following motions of which he had given notice : — 

(1) That the words “ In any district or part of a district to whioh this sub-seotion is 

extended by the Looal Government by notffh»&«n in the Calcutta Gazette 
in Bub-sectiOn^l) tyi-swstvMi 31 A in section 4 of the Bill, be omitted. 

(2) That the Illustrations be omitted from sub-seotion (1) cf section 31A in section 4 

of the Bill 

(8) That sub-section (8) of section 31A in section 4 of the Bill be omitted. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee moved that for section 5 
of the Bill, the following be substituted, namely : — 

“6. After the word 4 corroot * in mib-seotion (6) of section 39 of the said Act, the words 
* and may presume that the prices shown in the lists prepared for any year prior to the passing 
of this Aot are correct * shall be inserted." 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee, by leave of the Council, with- 
drew the motion of which he had given notice that section 5 of the Bill be 
omitted. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Salioram Singii moved that the words “or at any 
lower rate that may appear to the Court to be fair and equitable ” be omit- 
ed from section H of the Bill. 


The Hon’blo the President said 1 “ If the land cannot be identified, then 
the average rate is applied. If on the other hand it can be identified, 
then it is rated according to its class. It is not logical to say that for land 
whioh cannot be identified the average rate ‘or any lower rate that may 
appear to the Court to be fair and equitable ’ maybe taken, and therefore 
those words should be omitted.” 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Saligram Singh, by leave of the Council, withdrew the 
motion of which he had given notice that for the words " lower rate ” in section 
6 of the Bill, the words “ other rate” be substituted. 


The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee m>*tfed that the following be 

/V # ki ai;"the eila ofsectioifu hl 'wie"'Bill, namely: — 
with 

obsouri? P rov ided that no tenant who holds under a lease with defined boundaries shall 
tv . *’o pay enhanced rent in respect of any excess area found to be within the bound- 
aries stated in the leW." ” 


He said: — “Clause 6, which it iJs has raised a question 

in the minds of some of the Judicial Officers. The Additional Judge of the 
24-Parganas says:— ‘ Would this apply to a village with defined boundaries 
and a descriptive specification of area ?’ Even the Board of Revenue 
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say : — 1 It does not appear to the Board clear whether this new sub-section 
is intended to apply both when the holding in which there are exoess land 
is held at a lump rent and with specified boundaries, and when it is held at 
specific rates without boundaries. The old rulings are that if land is settled 
at a lump sum with definite boundaries, it is not enough in order to prove a 
demand of higher rent to show that the nominal area of the land has been 
found greater than it was originally recorded. Boundaries prevail against record 
of nominal area ’ Thus the Board of Revenue are in doubt whether the sub- 
section is meant to modify the law as laid down by the High Court.” 

The Hon’ble The President said : — “ I think every Lawyer will hold that 
we do not modify the ruling of the High Couit. We have no intention of 
altering the law in that respect and the ruling of the High Court.” 

The Hon’ble B abu Kali Charan Banerjee said: — “A doubt has been 
raised, and I therefore proposed this amendment. I beg leave to withdraw it.” 

The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen, by leave of the Council, with- 
drew the motion of which he had given notice that for the words “ one 
or more of the boundaries ” in clause c) of section 102 in section 7 of the 
Bill, the words “all the boundaries” be substituted. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee moved that the procedure 
for settlement of rents and decision of disputes in estates under settlement of 
land-revenue be the same as the procedure for settlement of rents and deci- 
sion of disputes in permanently-settled estates. 

The Hon’ble the President said : — u I must rule this motion out of order. 
It is not an amendment of the Bill. It is a sort of omnibus clause which would 
require a long series of amendments to give effect to it. The point should 
been raised at the time when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. ™ 1 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee moved that the words/-*' Civile* 
orally or” be omitted from clause (b) of section 104 A in section 7 of the Bill. 

The Hon’ble the President said The rules will necessarily lay down 
that oral admissions will have to be read over to the tenants and attested by the 
Settlement Officer. If you leave iu 4 in writing’ only it might raise a difficulty.” 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said: — “ 1 would not object to the omission of 
the words 1 either orally or in writing/ and say simply 1 accepted/ ” 

The Hon’ble Sib Charles Paul said “ I do not think it is necessary. If 
a raiyat makes an oral statement, that is all he can do. If there is any chance 
of fraud in that, there is equally a chance of fraud in bringing another man to 
sign for him. ” 

The Hon’blo the President said: — “I think we better be guided by the 
advice of the learned Advocate-General and leave the section as drafted.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that clause (c) of section 
104A in section 7 of the Bill be omitted. He said:— 

“The table of rates is practically based on competition rent. This 
section leaves the settlement of rates entirely to the Settlement Officers 
estimate of what is fairly and equitably payable by raiyats or tenure-holders. 
Had the table been based solely on existing rents, there would have been very 
little ground of complaint. As the section is now worded, the assessment of 
rents is left absolutely to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. If the large- 
ness of area of a particular settlement, such as Orissa, be in view, the Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India of the 1st August, 1822, is a sufficient 
answer to the demand of the Government in this Bill for the table. The table 
was proposed as early then, but it was abandoned. The Rent Commission, 
appointed in 1884, also made the same proposal, but it was again abandoned. 
I fail to see why the Government should now ask the Council to adopt it, and 
I therefore move that the clause be omitted.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — “ I oppose this motion. Clause (c) of sec- 
tion 104 bogins thus : 1 If the circumstances are in the opinion of the Revenue 
Officer such as to make it practicable to prepare a table of rates * ; therefore if 
the circumstances are such a6 not to make it practicable, a table of rates will 
not be prepared. Having given many years to the study of this ques- 
tion in almost every district in Bengal, I am confident that in some 
cases the preparation of a table of rates is practicable, and where it is 
practicable there is no reason why such a table should not be prepared. 
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The hon’ble mover of the amendment says that the preparation of a table of 
rates will leave raiyats to the tender mercies of the Revenue Officer, and that no 
principle has been laid down for his guidance. I would refer him to section 104D, 
under which, in preparing a table of rates, the Settlement Officer is bound to 
have regard to the general principles laid down in the Act regulating the enhance- 
ment or reduction of rent ; so that he is tied down by the general principles of 
the Act. As the learned Advocate -General lias pointed out, the Revenue 
Officer will have to justify any table he may prepare to the Confirming and 
Appellate authorities. He can only justify it by showing that his enhance- 
ments were made on the grounds of enhancement proscribed by the Act.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Bam: Kali Charan Banerjee moved that the following be 
added to clause ( c ) of section 104A in section 7 of the Bill, namely: — 

“ Provided that any enhancement of rent involved in suoh a table of rates shall be con- 
ditioned by the grounds of enhancement specified in section 30.” 

lie said: — “ Section 104A has four clauses which are distinct and which lay 
down four different methods for the settlement of rents. It | Aas been pointed out 
tome that there is a proviso in clause (d), namely, that in making any settlement 
regai-d shall be had to the principles laid down in certain sections of the Act; 
and that in section 1041) it is provided that in framing a table of rates under 
section 104B and in settling rents under section 104C, the Revenue Officer shall 
he guided by such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf, 
and shall, so far as may be, and subject to the proviso to the said section 104C, 
have regard to the general principles of this Act regulating the enhancement 
or reduction of rent. The words ‘ so far as may be, ’ modify the proviso, 
with the effect that in preparing a table of rates, Settlement Officers will not be 
bound to stand by the principles laid down in the Act on the subject. In the 
second place, the words ‘shall have regard to,’ mean ‘may take into con- 
sideration ; * so that these words also do not bind Settlement Officers to follow 
the principles of the Act. That is why I think something more explicit is 
needed if the intention is that the Settlement Officer shall be guided and 
governed by the principles laid down in the Act. It is because the provisos 
do not go far enough that I move this amendment.” 
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The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “I think sections 1040 and 104D 
sufficiently meet the case. It is not necessary that in settling each particular 
individual tenant’s rent the Settlement Officer should be tied down by the table of 
rates. If he thinks that the rates given in the table should not be applied in 
settling any particular raiyat’s rent, he is not bound to apply them ; therefore the 
section is made a little more elastic than the Hon’ble Member would have it, and 
as there is an appeal to the Superior Revenue authorities, it is very unlikely that 
injustice will be done either by framing rates which are not justified by the 
principles prescribed in the Act, or by the rigid application of them in settling 
individual tenant’s rents.” 

The Hon’blc the President said “ I think the thipg cuts both ways. The 
Settlement Officer has to find rates which are fair and equitable. It is a matter 
of judgment, and we say that in forming your judgment you must conform to 
certain rules and certain principles. Those who have to control settlement work 
know very well that it must be to a large extent a matter of discretion, based 
on certain principles of course. Their object is to find rates which are fair and 
equitable to both sides.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Kaij Charan Banerjee also moved that for the words 
“such instructions as the Local Government may issue in this behalf ” in 
section 1041) in section 7 of the Bill, the words “such rules as the Local 
Government may make in this behalf ” be substituted. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the words “and shall cause it to be 
finally published in the proscribed manner and for the prescribed period ” be 
omitted from sub-section ( 3 ) of section 101F in section 7 of the Bill. He said 

“ The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen will remember that when we 
discussed this in Select Committee, we came to the conclusion that the Settle- 
ment Rent Roll should be incorporated with the record-of-rights, but by a slip 
of the pen these words were left in this sub-section.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. t 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that “twelve months” bo 
substituted for “ six months ” in both places in which those words occur in 
sub-section (2) of section 104H in section 7 of the Bill. He said 

u In support of this amendment, it is necessary to see what the present 
law is. Article 14 of the second schedule of the Limitation Act prescribes 
a limitation of one year for suits to set aside an act or order of an officer of 
Government, and by Article 45 of the same schedule of the same Act, the three 
years* rule has been prescribed for suits to set aside awards under Regulation VII 
of 1822. As far as the Government as landlord is concerned, awards under Regu- 
lation VII of 1822 are similar to those under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. Under the old law it was not even necessary for persons to bring suits to 
set aside awards if they were in possession. They have all a limitation of 
twelve years from the date they were dispossessed of. That being the state of 
the law, I submit that a limitation of six months in this section is too short, and 
I have proposed the moderate course of substituting ‘ twelve* months for ‘six’. 
It must be remembered that in cases where the Government is a party, either as 
landlord or tenant, two months’ clear notice has to be given under section 424 of 
the Civil Procedure Code. Practically, therefore, in cases whero the Government 
is a party, the party injuriously affected has only left three months or a little 
over three months ; for some time must bo taken after the termination of the 
notice to file a suit. The difficulties in filing a suit are great. It is necessary to 
collect materials and to seek legal advice. It may be urged on the other side 
that proceedings under the Tenancy Act should be concluded in as short a 
period as possible ; it has therefore perhaps boen thought necessary to provide a 
six months’ limitation. Under the existing law there is practically no limita- 
tion. [The Hon’ bio the President said “ What was the limitation under 
Act VIII of 1879 ?”] I will contend that it was three years. [The Hon’ble 
the President said:— “It was four months under that Act: we are giving 
two months more.”] In fact under the Act of 1879 no suit was necessary 
sometimes, because all these entries might be contested when a suit is brought 
against a party, and he is not required to bring a separate suit. If any 
suit is brought against a tenant for rent on the strength of the record, he 
could even then contest the correctness of the entry, and no suit was necessary 
to be brought” 
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^The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said : — ‘ 1 Perhaps I may explain the meaning 
of this section. The Hon’ble Member has been talking as if this section related 
to suits in general, whereas it simply relates to cases in which any person is 
aggrieved by an entry of rent settled in settlement record. It only applies to 
entries of rents settled in a Settlement Rent Roll, and when any person 
objects to such entry, he must bring a suit within six months. Under Act VIII 
of 1879, the jammabundce was published, and within four months after that 
publication suits to set aside settlements had to be brought. The period now 
proposed is longor than that allowed under Act VIII of 1879. The section 
leaves the law of limitation in suits regarding right and title exactly as it stood 
before.” / 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Moiian Sen continued: — “Act VIII of 1879 was 
( repealed. My contention is that the time is too short. The Hon’ble Member 
jin charge of the Bill observod that settlement proceedings should be settled as 
\soon os possiblo, but that may be done by securing an order to dispose of 
leases of this kind within six months, just as rent cibos arc disposed of within 
/that period. In this connection the opinions of distinguished gentlemen have 
boon given, and one of the District Judges, Mr. Gordon said: — ” f 

The Hon’ble the President said:— “It is simply a question of opinion 
whether a limitation of six months or of twelve months should be prescribed.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. ^ 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen also moved that the words “or addi- 
tional rent” be added at the end of clause (a) of section 104H in section 7 of 
the Bill. He said: — 

“As at present drafted, this section may be confined only to those 
cases where the parties held ront-free or revenue-free tenures. I do not 
think it was intended to limit the scopo of this section in that manner. 
I therefore suggest that the scope of tins section be widened by adding the 
words I . have proposed. In that case a suit may be brought by a party 
where additional rent has been fixed on hid tenure or holding, when as a matter 
of fact no additional rent is chargeable. The principle has been recognised 
in this very section, because the incidents of the tenure have to be noted, and 
where the incidents of a tenure or holding have to be noted, it is but fair that 
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the parties should also have the right to sue against an additional rent being 
fixed on their holdings if additional rent has been fixed against any reoognized 
law or principle.’’^* 1 '' 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said: — “I oppose the amendment, but I am not 
certain whether I understand the meaning of it, if it has any meaning at all. 
If the Hon’ble Member means that the tenant may sue on the ground that the 
Revenue Officer has settttd a rent in excess of that previously payable and 
that the land is not chargeable with additional rent, that it is in fact held at a 
fixed rent, that only means that the tenancy has been recorded in a wrong 
class for which the section provides a remedy. /If on the other hand he 
means that the party aggrieved should be allowed to sue whenever the rent 
settled is in oxcess of the existing rent, whether the status of the tenant has 
been rightly recorded or not, then his amendment goes against the whole 
principle of the Bill. If the tenant is recorded in a wrong class, he may sue 
on that ground. If the record says that he is an occupancy tenant and he 
claims to be a tenant at a fixed rate of rent, he can sue. But he is not 
entitled to sue in the Civil Court merely on the ground that the rent settled is 
too high.” [/ 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ We allow an appeal to the Civil Court 
to discuss the question of status, which is outside the fiscal question of ront. If 
the words 4 or additional rent ’ bo added, the whole question of enhancement 
of rent comes in, and that is quite contrary to the principle of this Bill.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that after clause (y) of 
section 104H in section 7* of the Bill, the following be added, namely — 

44 (h) that the alteration made in the existing rent by the Revenue Officer has not 
been made in accordance with, or is not justified by, the provisions of this 
Aot regulating such alterations.” 

- __ 

He said “ The only question of most vital importance to a tenant is the 
rent which he has to pay j and when his rent has been enhanced, and he is not 
permitted to contest its justice or legality by a regular suit, it would seem 
idle to confer upon him the privilege of bringing suits in matters of far less 
importance to him. Looking at the wording in the beginning of section 104H— 
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'any person aggrieved by an entry of a rent settled in a settlement rent roll,’* 
and also to the words in sub-section (4) — ‘ the Court may settle a lair jent,’| 
and also to the words in sub-section (6)— 6 the Court shall be guided by the* 
rents of the other tenures or holdings of the same class, ’-r-it is clear, the 
Legislature intended that the ~raiyat should be allowed to contest the legality 
of the enhancement in Court^lf^t wore not so, the words at the beginning of 
the section would be meaningless^ and the provision^hat 1 in any other case,* 
i,e, } under clauses c , d , e and /, the Court ' shall settm a fair rent’ becomes still 
more unmeaning, because under neither of these clauses, rent is contested, and 
the Court is not required to settle rents. I For clause (c) relates to the question 
whether a tenancy exists, (d) whether the land has been wrongly excluded or 
included, (e) that the class to which the tenant belongs is wrongly stated, 
and (/) that the date from which the settlement is to take effect is wrong. If 
enhancement of rent is not allowed to be contested under this section, then all 
these provisions, I submit, become perfectly unnecessary. I earnestly appeal 
to your sense of fairness and justice, Sir, to make this all-important concession 
in favour of the raiyat. It will be the only possible remedy open to him 
against much unintentional hardship which the extensive and extraordinary 
powers, conferred by this Bill on Settlement Officers, might cause.” y 

The Hon’ble Babb Sujkendranath Banekjee said: — “The amendment 
which stands next in tho agenda in my name is practically the same as the 
above, though the wording is somewhat different, namely, that after the said 
clause (g) the following bo added: — 

* (h) that the enhancement of rent is not justifiable under the provisions of this 
Act.’ 

“As has just beon observed by my hon’ble friend, this amendment raises 
a vital question of principle. Under section 104 II any person aggrieved by 
an ontry in the re cord- of -rights is given the power of instituting a civil suit on 
certain grounds spccifiod in that section. I propose and my hon’ble friend 
proposes that an additional ground should be included among those which are not 
covered by the grounds given in the section. The question of enhancement of 
rents is a vital question to the raiyat, and it does seem to me that in a matter of 
this great importance, a raiyat should have the opportunity of contesting the 
decision of the Revenue Officers by filing a suit in the Civil Court. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Finucane in introducing this Bill made certain observations which encourage 
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me to appeal to him with some confidence. He then said 4 The people of 
Bengal are rightly zealous of any interference with the powers of the Civil 
Courts, and that it is to the reign of law impartially administered that they 
owe the maintenance of their civil rights. 1 

“ And it is because we are anxious about that this reign of law should be 
maintained unimparod that we appeal to the Hon’ble Member with confidence 
to accept an amendment which will give the raiyat the right to appeal to 
law when his rent has been enhanced. Having regard to the well-known 
sympathy of the Government with the raiyat and to the expression of opinion 
of the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill which I have quoted, I hope 
your Honour and the Council will soo their way to accept this amendment.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said 4 ‘ 1 regret it is wholly impossible for me 
to accept these amendments. They are directly contrary to the principle of 
the Bill as regards the settlement of rents in Government estates. The prin- 
ciple is that the Revenue authorities are the best judges of economic facts, that 
is to say, of rents and the rates of rent to be fixed for lands of particular classes. 
But as the Revenue authorities may go wrong on questions of law, it has been 
provided that if they do, there is a remedy in the Civil Courts ; and if an error 
in law leads to errors in the settlement of rents, then it is also provided that the 
Civil Court shall settle the rent on the same principle as the Revenue Officer 
has settled them in similar cases^ Tho principle is that the Revenue Officers 
are the final authorities to settle what a fair rent should be. To accept Jthe 
principle contained in the amendment would be tantamount to upsetting the 
whole principle of the Bill. It would be tantamount to saying that after the 
Revenue authorities have decided what the fair rent should be, then the raiyat 
may go to the Munsif’s Court and ask the Munsif to fix the rent dc novo. 
That, I submit, is preposterous. I adhere to what I said in introducing this 
Bill about the reign of law, but I also enunciated this principle that there are 
matters which involve economic questions as to which the Revenue authorities 
are tho best.persons to decide, but they too will decide according to law.” 

The Hon’ble Bib Charles Paul said : — 44 I also oppose this amendment, 
which I consider to be in direct contravention of the principle upon which 
this Bill is based. I regret that I have had to observe in this Council, not on 
one occasion, but on many occasions, a desire on the part of certain Hon’ble 
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Members to put the hands of the clock back, and they will persevere although 
the Council has said ‘No,’ and I venture to believe that if this motion is 
negatived, some other proposals will be made exactly in th$ same way against 
the principle of this Bill. I submit that this mode of proceeding iB very 
much to Be deprecated, and I think the intelligent gentlemen whom I see 
before me will see that they are simply retarding business by asking the Council 
to go baok to a state of things which has long since be^n left behind.” f 

^The Hon’ble Babu Surkndranath Banerjee said:— “I must be permitted 
to reply to the personal attack which the Hon’ble Member has just made upon 
me and my colleagues.” { 

The Hon’ble The President said “I cannot allow personal matters to be 
discussed, and I must, in all fairness, Bay this, that though the ordinary rule of 
the Council is that the principles of a Bill are settled at the debate when the 
Bill is referred to a Select Committee, in this particular case the Bill which was 
referred to a Select Committee was the Bill as it was introduced. But I then 
made an oral statement that I should propose to the Select Committee to 
modify the Bill in certain particulars. That modification was not actually 
before the Council at the time, and therefore I cannot say that the observations 
which have been laid before us are out of order; because the reference to the 
Select Committee was an open order to adopt the modification of the Bill which 
would be proposed by Government ,/ It might therefore be said that the Hon’ble 
Members who have moved the amendments now before the Council had no 
opportunity before of stating their views on the Bill as ultimately shaped by 
Government, and I cannot Bay that they are out of order, as they would have 
been had they had the opportunity before. Coming to the point in the Bill now 
under discussion, I Bay that we have maintained the reign of law over a great 
portion of Bengal^/ We have retained the provisions of the Tenancy Act with 
regard to permanently-settled estates, but even in that law it is acknowledged 
by the Hon’ble Mr. Finucane, and by every authority on the subject, with 
a few exceptions, that the Revenue Officers are the best authorities to deal with 
fiscal questions, such as the fixing of rents. In the Act an appeal was given 
to a Special Judge, but it was distinctly said that the special officer so appointed 
need not be the Civil Court, It was open to the Government to appoint a 
Commissioner of Division or any high authority not under the pivil Courts 
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to be the Special Judge./ There was nothing in the law to compel the Govem- 
.ment to appoint a Judicial Officer. And the general admission has all along 
been that for the purposo of settling fiscal matters, such as the rates of rent, the 
Revenue Officers are the best authorities. In respect of all permanently-settled 
estates we proposed to bring the whole procedure in connection with rent under 
the Revenue authorities, as it is in every othor Province in India, and as it used 
to be in Bengal itself, our proposal did not find acceptance with Judicial Officers 
and zamindars generally. The fact that Rovenuo Officers are well qualified 
to judge in such matters has, however, boen shown by the fact that the British 
Indian Association, who at first opposed the proposal to give jurisdiction to 
Revenue Officers, have actually moved the Council to compel Munsifs to refer 
all questions relating to rents to Revenue Officers, and to bo guided by the 
decisions of such officers. The Select Committee have, howevor, not seen their 
way to give effect to that proposal, and I am not prepared to propose it. I 
think the zamindars on their part have made a mistake, but the Council 
have accepted the principle of keeping the Special Judgo in respect of 
permanently -«ettled estates. But in respect of Government ostates wo main- 
tain the principle that the Revenue authorities are the parties to settle all 
questions of rent. As I said at starting, had we strictly adhered to the 
principle of the Bill as it was referred to the Select Committee and not altered 
it to the lines on which it stands now, the Ilon’ble Members who move this 
amendment would have been out of order, but as matters stand jjow, I cannot 
say that they are out of order.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The llon’ble B\nu Surendranath Banerjee, by leave of the Council, 
withdrew the motion of which he had given notice that after clause (y) of 
section 101 II in section 7 of the Bill, the following he added, namely: — 

*■ (^) that the enhancement of rent is not justifiable under the provisions of this Act/’ 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that after clause (y) of 
section 104H in section 7 of the Bill, the following be added, namely — 

“ (h) that the settlement of rent has been made against the terms of a contract, express 
or implied, or other incidents, binding upon the parties. ,J 

He said : — “ Practically a concession has been made to parties injuriously 
effected to bring suits to establish that the incidents of their tenancy or 
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holding have been wrongly recorded or have been omitted altogether. My 
amendment purports to give the right of suit to contest rents settled against the 
terms of a contract or against the incidents of their tenures or holdings. The 
amendment will have the effect of making the section more exhaustive. The 
right ddtes not seem to have been taken away, but the object of the amendment 
is to make it more clear. ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “The hobble mover of the amendment 
does not seem to have examined section 110 (/>), which provides that ‘if the 
existing rent has boon fixed by a contract binding between the parties for an 
unexpirod term of years, the rent settled shall take effect from the expiration of 
that term.’ ” 

The Motion was, by leave of the Council, withdrawn. 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the following bo inserted at the 
end of sub-soction ( 8 ) of section 10411 in section 7 of the Bill, namely: — 

“ The Secretary of State for India in Council Bball not he made a defendant in any 
such suit unless the Government is landlord or tonant of tho land to which the aforesaid 
entry relates or in respect of which the aforesaid omission was made.” 

He said “ The section here referred to is the section we have been dis- 
cussing regarding the right of any person to sue who is aggrieved at the entry 
of the rent settled in a settlement rent-roll. I should have thought it obvious 
that if the tenant is aggrieved, he Bhould sue tho landlord, or if the landlord is 
aggrieved, he should sue the tonant ; but the obvious meaning of the soction has 
been taken to be not the true meaning, and therefore J want to make it clear. 
It has beon suggested that tho Government should be sued, as the Government 
is responsible for tho acts of the Revenue Officers. I move for the insertion 
of these words to make it cloar that the Revenue Officer or Government is not to 
be sued in such cases except where Government is directly interested as 
landlord or tenant; it would be just as reasonable to sue a Judge or Gov- 
ernment whenever a Judge gives an erroneous decision in a case in which Gov- 
ernment has no immediate interest.” 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul said:— “There is a notion prevailing 
that the Government is liable for the wrongful acts of their servants but Sir 
Richard Garth ruled that the Government is not liable. I quite agree with the 
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Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill that there is a tendency to bring in the 
Government whenever it can be done, and in order to avoid that I think this is 
a very proper amendment.” 

The Motion was put. and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that sub section (0) of section 
101H in section 7 of the Bill be omitted. He said : — 

“This section is not at all necessary. It provides that ‘in settling 
a fair rent under sub-section (4), tho Court shall be guidod by the rents 
of the other tenures or holdings cf the same class comprised in the same 
settlement rent-roll, as settled under sections 104 A to 104F/ It may so 
happen that in one village there may be many tenants of the same class, but 
very few of them may choose to bring suits in the Civil Courts to maintain 
their position against tho settlement authorities. If their rents are to be settled 
on a comparison with the rents of other persons who hold similar lands, but do 
not choose to bring suits, the decree of the Civil Court will be nullified. As 
ample power has been given to the Court to settle fair rents under sub-section 
(4\ I do not think this sub-section is at all necessary. [The Ilon’blc the 
President said : — 11 You arc aware that it is the existing law under 
section 108 of the Tenancy Act: it is simply reproducing tho words of that 
section/’] No doubt it is so, but in that case tho Courts have ample discretion. 
But here the Courts are confined to the particular rate fixed by the Settlement 
Officer, and for aught we know other tenants may not care to bring suits to 
establish their position. Sub-section (4), I submit, is quite enough for the 
purpose and sub-section (£) is not at all necessary, if tho Courts are guided by 
just principle and by the provisions of this Act. If, on the other hand, they 
are to be guided simply by the rent-roll of tenants of the same class, many 
of whom may not appear to contest the rent therein fixed, it would rather be 
hard upon those who do bring suits.” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane said: — “I oppose this amendment. As the 
Hon’ble the President has already pointed out, this provision only reproduces 
the present law.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatea Mohan Sen also moved that for the word 
il deemed ” in section 104 J in section 7 of the Bill, the words “presumed until 
the contrary is proved” be substituted. He said 

“ To settle matters of this kind, section 103B provides that a certificate 
signed by the Revenue Officer stating that a record-of-rights has been 
finally published shall be conclusive evidence of such publication ; and 
every entry in a record-of-rights so published shall be presumed to be 
correct until the contrary is proved. I submit that section 104J should be 
worded on the same lines as section 10313, and therefore I move this amend- 
ment.” 

The Hon’blo Sir Charles Paul said: — “The Hon’blc Mover of the 
amendment wants, after it is finally settled what is a fair and equitable rent, to 
go back and say it shall be presumed to bo correct until the contrary is proved.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen also movod that for the word “deemed” 
in section 8 of the Bill, the words “presumed until tho contrary is proved” be 
substituted. Ho said : — 

“Section 8 refers to a past record. It provides that all records 
published under section 105 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, before 
the amendment of this Act, whether in draft or in final form, shall bo deemed to 
have been duly published. As we are going to give retrospective effect to past 
proceedings, we must look to the state of the law at the time, and to the impres- 
sion of tho people as to tho law they are under. As far as the district of Chit- 
tagong is concerned, the people aro under the improssion that it was not neces- 
sary for them to contest the proceedings of tho revenue officers. They pre- 
ferred to have their rights settled in the Civil Court, and with that idea they have 
not contested any of the decisions or settlement of rents before the Settlement 
Officers. Therefore, if this section is passed, it will operato great hardship 
upoi £he people.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said Section 8 only reproduces the wording 
of section 105 (£) of tho present Act, which provides that tho publication of 
records shall be conclusive evidence that the record has been duly made. It is 
no new principle, and therefore I oppose this amendment.” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan said : — “ Under section 109 of the same Act, 
all undisputed entries can be disputed in the Civil Courts.” 

The Hon’ble the President said : — u It would be very convenient if Hon’ble 
Members who have just joined the Council would place thomsolves in communi- 
cation with the Hon’ble Member in charge of a Bill sc as to ascertain the 
meaning and intention of the Bill before proposing amendments that are futile 
and worthless.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen moved that section 9 of the Bill 
bo omitted. lie said: — 

“This section seems to me to be obviously incquitablo. It proposes 
to give retrospective effect to the present Bill, which has been protested 
against by all Judicial Officers. Under the rulings of the High Court, the 
Settlement Officers’ decisions were not conclusive, and, therefore, most people 
did not appeal. To make these decisions final and conclusive now would be to 
take away the existing rights of tin* parties without any reason whatever.” 

The Hon'blc Babu Surendranath Banerjer said : — “ The same Motion 
stands in my name. It is a question of principle that I desire tho Council 
to consider. Before this Bill is passed into law, certain rights will have accrued 
•to the parties concerned, and these rights, it is now proposed to tako away by 
tbe Bill giving retrospective effect to settlements made before the commencement 
of this Act. That seems to me to be wrong in principle. This is the one section 
of the Bill which has been condemned by the Englishman newspaper while accord- 
ing a general support to the provisions of the Bill. The reasons are not stated, 
but this is the one blot which the Englishman lays its lingers upon, and I hope 
the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill will not mar the charaet‘„vof his 
Bill by introducing a principle of this kind ” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane said: — “ I regret I cannot accept this amend- 
ment. All the section does is to declare that every settlement of rent in 
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respect of which an appeal has not been preferred shall be held to be final 
and correct. That is the existing law. When there is no dispute there is 
no decision and no decree. But where there has been a dispute, the Revenue 
Officer is bound to treat the dispute as a civil suit and to decide it, and 
whon he has done so and given his decision ; my hon’ble friend says if that 
decision is accepted by the parties and is not appealed against, it is not to be 
final, but if it has been appealed against, it may be taken as final. In other 
words, decisions that have been accepted by the parties are to have no finality. 
I do not see the slightest danger of any injustice arising from this section. It 
is only decisions that are made final. More undisputed entries have only 
presumptive value of correctness attached to them under this Bill, just as they 
had under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act.” 


The Hon’ble the President said : — “ There can be no possible doubt to any 
ono who has studied the proceedings in connection with the passing of the 
Tenancy Act, that it was the intention of the framers of that Act, that the 
proceedings of the Kovonuo Officers and of the Special Judgo should be final. 
Possibly the idea got abroad that these proceedings were not res judicata , but 
tho tendency of tho more recent decisions is to the effect that they are ; and 
I am certainly of opinion that if they are not, they ought to be declared to have 
that effect, and that we ought not to stimulate a crop of litigation, which might 
be vory agreoablo to gentlemen of the legal profession but to nobody else. This 
is an equitable provision in the Bill, and the Government have no intention to 
withdraw from it.” 

The Motions were put and negatived. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen moved that at the end of sub-section 
(1) of section 9 of the Bill, the following be added, namely 

‘<)Rrpvided also that a suit may, within three years from the commencement of this Act, 
be instituted in a competent, Civil Court to oontest the correctness of any settlement of rent 
made in an unoontosted caso, or tho correctness of any decision of a dispute.” 

He said: — “In considering this amendment let us see what rights have been 
conferred upon the people with regal’d to future settlements. Section 104H, 
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clause (c), gives certain rights to parties to sue in the Civil Court. Under the 
present Act no such suit is necessary, and people wore under the impression 
that they had a right to institute a suit in the Civil Court to contest entries 
whenever a suit is brought against them. It is just that some time should be 
given to the parties, when retrospective efioct is going to be given to past records, 
to contest their rents in the Civil Court. I have suggested three years, because 
the people of my part of the country have suffered lately from the effects of a 
cyclone and also from scarcity. If three years be given to contest an award 
under settlement proceedings, no hardship will accrue. But when retros- 
pective effect is going to be given to past records, the justice of the case 
requires that some such time should bo given to parties to have the 
records corrected. The people are strongly of opinion that their rights are 
not affected by the settlement records, and cannot be better expressed than in 
the words of Mr. Pargitor, who says that the people, rightly or wrongly, regulated 
their conduct in the belief that they had a right to bring a civil suit, and they did 
not think it worth while to contest these matters beforo the Revenue Officers. 
The Rulings of the High Court have been to the effect that Settlement Officers 
have no power to decide disputes between landlords and landlords or bo- 
tween tenants and tenants ; nor have they power to fix the rent of a tenure or 
holding which the tenant claims to hold rent free. The rocent ruling of the 
High Court to which reforenco was made by the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill, did not declare that the decisions of Revenue Officers operate as res 
judicata. The questions before the Judges in those cases, there were several 
cases— were whether the Special Judge had power to review his own judgment, 
and whether an appeal lay to the High Court on questions of rent. In de- 
ciding those cases, one of the Judges held that the power of review was 
inherent in Judges, and he also held that the review sections of the Civil 
Procedure Code applied to cases tried by Settlement Officers and the Special 
Judge. The main question has not been touched in those cases, and the previ- 
ous judgments were not reversed. That being the impression of the people, 
when retrospective effect is going to be given to past records, I submit that 
some time should be given to the parties interested to contest the entries in 
the records in the Civil Courts.” 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane said: — “This amendment is opposed to the 
conclusion just come to on the previous amendments, that settlement of rents 
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and decisions by Revenue Officers are final. It is proposed by this amendment 
to give a period of three years to contest them.” 

The Hon’ble the President said “ Whatever the impression of the people 
might have boon, the fact remains that in Chittagong the rents fixed were so 
moderate that they have not only been accepted, but they have been paid, and 
I think the people will be very unwilling to waste their money, trying to upset 
the decisions now, after they have accepted them and have paid their rents, 
notwithstanding that the lawyers may incite them to the contrary.” 

The Motion was put and negatived. 

The Hon’blo Mr. Finucane moved that the Bill, as settled in Council, 
be passed. lie said: — 

“ 1 shall be very brief. I desire to explain that when I spoke of the 
Government of Bengal having been accused of being too much in favour of the 
raiyats, I had not in my mind anything said by Hon’ble Members but what 
has boon said outside. 1 do not complain of the time which has been taken 
up by tho hon’ble movers of the amendments in the discussion which has 
taken place. Tho time which has been occupied in this discussion is only 2 
hours and 10 minutes, and I cannot consider that unreasonable, nor can I 
complain of the Hon’ble Member from Chittagong trying to effect something 
which he conceived to be favourable to the people of that district. In pro- 
posing that the Bill be now passed, I will only expross tho hope that tho Bill 
will effect the objects for which it was introduced, namely, that it will afford 
reasonable facilities for the enhancement of rents whero rents ought to bo 
enhanced, without at tho same time unjustly affecting tho interests of raiyats 
or endangering them. . I hope also that the Bill will clear up doubts and difficul- 
ties which* have arisen in the working of the present Act. And above all I 
hope that the Bill as now amended will continue to be the law of landlord 
and tenant in Bengal for at loast a generation, and that there will be no 
unsettling of the law or interference with it for many years to come. The 
principles on which settlements of rents are to be made under this Bill are 
eclectic and elastic, and 1 hope one or other of them will suit the varying 
conditions of things in the different parts of this vast Province, and that the 
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Bill will in the course of time be found in its operation to be fair and just alike 
•to landlords and tenants and to Government. ” 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “ I congratulate the Council and the 
Hon’ble Member who has been in iharge of this Bill that it has at last reaohed the 
final stage, and I hope that it will provo satisfactory in its working. It 
consists really of three parts, as it were : The first part contains certain amend- 
ments of the substantive law of rent, the second enacts certain amendments of the 
law of the settlement of rents in permanently-settled estates, and the third part 
contains provisions, which I hope will prove effective, for a complete and sound 
settlement law for temporarily- settled estates and Government estates and such 
estates as may, under the provisions of the law, have that part of the Bill extend- 
ed to them throughout Bengal. The amendments in the substantive provisions 
of the. law of rents are, it has been said, favourable to zamindarB. I am not 
much concerned to deny that, but I believe that the concessions which have 
been made are reasonable and just, certainly not extravagant, and merely 
such modifications as are required to give effect to the intention of the Legis- 
lature in 1885. I have throughout my official life fought many battles for the 
raiyats, but I have always endeavoured to maintain an open mind as to the 
merits of the rent controversy on both sides, and it is a satisfaction to me 
that L have been able to see my way to support amendments of the substantive 
law in the direction which they have taken in this Bill. It is a matter of 
special satisfaction that we have at last succeeded in giving Bengal a proper 
law of revenue and rent settlement. The old settlement procedure under the 
Regulation of 1822 was undoubtedly good enough, and many good settlements, 
both of revenue and of rent, were carried out under those provisions, and the 
discretion of the Revenue Officers was then unfettered by positive enactment. 
When the Rent Law, X of 1859, was passed, it was declared to apply to the pro- 
ceedings of Settlement Officers. I will not go through the whole history of the 
course of legislation, as I think it was given at very considerable length in the 
Hon’ble Mr. Finucane’s opening speech when introducing the Bill and in the 
papers connected with the Bill. But there can be no doubt whatever, and it has 
been held in this Council repeatedly within the last twenty years, that it is a 
crying want in Bengal that we should have a proper law of settlement. The 
Legislature in 1885 sought to effect it by placing the Government and the 
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zamindars on the same platform and providing for the appointment of Special 
Judges, intending, as I said this morning, that the proceedings of such officers in 
dealing with rent questions should be final. Unfortunately this intention was 
frustrated in some parts of the country by bo$Ji raiyats and tenure-holders being 
advised to keep away from the Settlement Officers and to take their chance in the 
Civil Courts. As I have already remarked, I see very little prospect of their 
following the very bad advice they are receiving ; for in Chittagong the rents of 
tenure-holders are being paid without the slightest difficulty or objection, and 
the same is the case also in Orissa, I am happy to state, where the settlement 
is proceeding through its stages in a remarkably satisfactory manner, and the 
proposals of the Revenue Officers are being accepted by the people. The Govern- 
ment is always moderate in its settlement of revenue, but in a settlement which 
is being effected after 60 years, it must be expected that something will be 
taken out of the pockets of the zamindars ; but I hope it will be in a large 
measure made up to them by a moderate enhancement of rents, and in a very 
short time by the growth and development of the country and by the opening 
out of new railways. The settlement of Orissa will be for a term of thirty 
years, and it is hoped that circumstances will during that period so considerably 
improve as to take away almost all the sting of bitterness out of the enhance- 
ment of i evenue which the Government has had to lay upon the landholders. 
In the third part of the Bill relating to permanently-settled estates, the Govern- 
ment has endeavoured and the Select Committee have endeavoured to make the 
procedure more simple and cheap, and to remove all difficulties of construction 
of sections which have arisen since the passing of the Act of 1885 . I congratu- 
late the Council and myself on the passing of this Bill.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898-99. 


The Hon’ble Me. Risley laid on the table the Financial Statement for 
1898-99, with explanatory notes. 

PART I.— General Review. 

(1) ACCOUNTS OF 1896.97. 

In the Financial Statement which was laid before the Council on the 
27th March 1897, it was assumed that the year 1896-97 had opened with a credit 
balance of Rs. 58,20,000, and had closed with a balance of Rs. 41,07,000, 
that the total amount available for expenditure during the year was 
Rs. 5,22,01,000, and that of this sum Rs. 4,80,94,000 had been Bpent. The actual 
result proves to have been worse thanthis estimate by Rs. 1,52,581. The amount 
actually available for expenditure was Rs. 5,26,72,062, but the amount actually 
expended during the year amounted to Rs. 4,87,17,567, thus leaving a closing 
balance of Rs. 39,54,495, against Rs. 41,07,000, anticipated in March 1897. 
This reduction is chiefly due to excess expenditure under Famine Relief and 
to the grant of grain compensation allowance to certain Government servants 
on low pay. 

2. There was an increase of 4J lakhs on tho receipt side, of which 
Rs. 2,36,000 were under Irrigation and Navigation,” due to (1) enhanced receipts 
under water-rates owing to the great demand for canal water caused by the 
failure of rainfall, (2) better collections arising from the high prices obtained by 
the cultivators, (3) the realization of arrear demands on the Orissa and Son© 
Canals, and (4) larger receipts from transport of rice. There was also 
an increase of Rs. 1,12,000 under Stamps owing to the execution of a large 
number of mortgages and deeds of sale in consequence of the prevailing scarcity 
and failure of crops; and of Rs. 82,000 under Jails due to larger sales of 
manufactures to the Military Department. 

3. The increase of expenditure was chiefly under the heads of Land 
Revenue (Rs. 50,000), Law and J ustiee— Courts of Law (Rs. 64,000), Jails 
(Rs. 1,22,000), Police (Rs. 1,09,000), Education (Rs. 66,000), and Famine Relief 
(Rs. 3,05,000.) The increase under Courts of Law was due partly to pay- 
ments of compensation for dearness of provisions, and partly to increased 
expenditure under Salaries, and that under Jails to larger purchases of grain 
made in the two closing months of the year. The increase under Police 
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was due partly to the opening of new outposts and to an increase in the 
number of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors and payment of their travelling 
allowances, but chiefly to compensation for the dearness of food-grains, a con- 
cession which was extended to the constables employed on watch and ward 
duty on railways and as punitive police. 

4. The total expenditure on Famine Relief for 1896-97 as passed by 
the Government of India amounted to Rs. 23,00,000, thus— 


Imperial 




India. 

Rs. 

Provincial 

... 

. . . 

... 

18,50,000 

Local 

... 


... 

4,50,000 



Total 

... 

23,00,000 


The total expenditure in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 24,42,082, of which 
Rs. 2,86,816 has been taken against Local, and the balance, Rs. 21,55,266, 
against Provincial. The details of the Provincial expenditure are shown 


below : — 

Expenditure by Civil Department— Rs. 

Salaries and establishment ... ... ... 51,228 

Relief works ... ... — ... 11,34,607 

Relief to people employed otherwise than on relief 

works ... ... ... ... 106 

Gratuitous relief... ... ... ... 4,54,676 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 1,94,865 


Expenditure by Publio Works Department — 
Civil Works Branoh — 


Civil buildings ... ... 

Original W orks Communications 

Miscellaneous publio improvements 


2,445 

1,19,178 

89,727 


Rs. 


18,36,482 


2,11,350 

Establishment ... ... ... ... 27,842 

Tools and plant ... ... ... 32,739 

Suspense ... ... ... 16,365 


Irrigation Branoh— 

Works for whioh Capital and Revenue Aooounts are 
kept— Revenue ... ... ... 4,024 

Works for whioh neither Capital nor Revenue 
Aooounts are kept ... ... ... 10,620 

Agricultural works in the distriots of Ohamparan 
and Nadia ... ... ... ... 16,844 


2,88,296 


31,488 


Total 


see 


21,55,266 
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5. The actual net result was a deficit of Rs. 18,65,581, against Rs. 17,13,000 
anticipated when the revised estimate for the year was passed. 

BEVI8ED ESTIMATE FOE 1897-98. 

6. The budget estimate for 1897-98 as passed by the Government of 
India accepted Us. 41,07,000 as the opening balance, and provided for receipts 
aggrogating Rs. 4, 54,83,000 and the expenditure Rs. 4,85,90,000, so that the 
year should close with a balance of Rs. 10,00,000. The revised estimates now 
passed by the Government of India provide for a total revenue of Rs. 4,81,07,000 
and the expenditure of Rs. 4,95,22,000. The net result is a deficit of Rs. 34,15,000, 
against Rs. 31,07,000 anticipated last year. The chief cause of this falling off 
is due to the debit of Rs. 30,78,000 under Famine Relief, against Rs. 22,18,000, 
originally estimated. When the estimates for the year were passed by the 
Government of India in March 1897, it was anticipated that Local Funds 
would be able to contribute Rs. 8,17,000 towards the total outlay on Famine 
Relief measures, and that of the remainder, Rs, 22,18,000 would be borne 
by Provincial Funds, this being the sum which those revenues could bear 
without reducing the Provincial balance below half the minimum of 20 lakhs pro- 
scribed by the Secretary of State as the working balance in ordinary years. As 
Local Funds have hitherto contributed Rs. 3,56,000 only against Rs. 8,17,000 
estimated in March 1897, the Government of India have directed that the Pro- 
vincial Revenues must make good the amount (Rs. 8,17,000 — Us. 3,56,000= 
Rs. 4,Gl,000) which the local bodies are unable to pay, and havo accordingly 
reduced the closing balance of the Local Government from Rs. 10,00,000 to 
Rs. 5,39,000. The chief difficulty in realizing the full amount of contribution 
estimated in March 1897 lies in the fad that the Local Funds of the districts in 
which famine was anticipated, but was not actually declared, cannot fairly be 
called upon to contribute to expenditure incurred outside those districts, while in 
others the repairing of damages caused by the earthquake and the measures for 
the prevention of bubonic plague are likely to tell heavily on their resources, so 
that there may be some practical difficulty in enforcing the full liability 
originally imposed. The question what contribution can be demanded is 
under the consideration of Government. 

7. On the receipt side the revenue is expected to show an increase, as stated 
above, from Rs. 4,54,83,000 to Rs. 4,61,07,000, or by Rs. 6,24,000. Of this, 
Rs. 4,00,000 are under Provincial Rates, owing to the increase of cess demands 
from revaluations, and Rs. 3,65,000 under Irrigation and Navigation, from 
larger collections of water-rates on the Sone Canals owing to the dryness of 
41m oarbar rwrt of the vear and the consequent high demand for water. There 
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are also small increases under Stamps (Rs. 1,31,000), Jails (Rs. 1,02,000) 
and Marine (Rs. 1,46.000). Against these increases there are decreases of 
Rs. 3,00,000 under Excise, owing to the prevailing scarcity and high prices of 
food-grains, in consequence of which a large number of licenses have remained 
unsettled in some districts, while in others settlements could only be effected at 
reduced rates ; and Rs. 2,67,000 under Miscellaneous, owing to partition fees 
and fees for Government audit of Incorporated Local Funds being now 
adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited to that head. 

8. The net increase of expenditure is Rs. 9,32,000, which is made up 
of an increase of Rs. 8,00,000 under Famine Relief, the reason of which is 
explained in paragraph 6 above, and of Rs. 1,26,000 under Irrigation and 
Navigation, owing chiefly to an adjustment of the value of stock in the 
Dehri workshops, which is being transferred from Imperial to Provincial 
account. There are also increases in the Civil Department due to the grant of 
compensation to the lower paid servants of Government for the dearness of 
provisions, which is estimated by the Account&nt-General at nearly five lakhs, 
of which Rs. 1,32,000 appears under Law and Justice — Courts of Law, and 
Rs. 2,70,000 under Police, while the balance is distributed under several other 
heads. Expenditure in the Medical Department has been increased by charges 
in connection with the suppression of plague, and by the cost of the camp at 
Raniganj for pilgrims to the Hedjaz. Against these increases, savings are 
anticipated under Land Revenue (nearly two lakhs), owing to partition fees 
being adjusted in reduction of charges instead of being credited separately 
under the head Miscellaneous. 

BUDGET ESTIMATE, 180S-90. 

9. The budget estimate for 1898-99 as passed by the Government of 
India adopts Rs. 5,39,000 as the opening balance, and places both receipts 
and charges at Rs. 4,55,30,000, so that the closing balance will be the same as 
the opening balance. Compared with the budget estimate for 1897-98, the 
total receipts for 1898-99 show a small increase of Rs. 47,000, while, as 
compared with the revised estimate, there is a falling off of Rb. 5,77,000. This 
reduction is due to a special assignment of Rs. 6,23,000 having been made 
from the Imperial Revenues in 1897-98 for survey and settlement charges which 
is not to be repeated in 1898-99. The receipts from the Forest Department are 
expected to bring in less revenue owing to the cessation of the sleeper operations 
in the Singhbhum Division, while the increase of revenue under Irrigation and 
Navigation realised in 1897-98 from water-rates in the Sone Canal is not 
expected to recur. The receipts under Marine also show a decrease. On the 
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other hand the Excise revenue is expected to recover with the general improve- 
ment of agricultural prospects, and increased receipts are looked for under 
Provincial Rates from the revaluation of estates. On the expenditure side the 
total grant is Rs. 4,55,30,000 against Rs. 4,85,90,000, the budget estimate for 
1897-98, and Rs. 4,95,22,000, the revised estimate for the year. The reduction 
is chiefly due to no provision being made for Famine Relief, to the elimination 
X)i the grants for the administration of the South Lushai Hills which has been 
transferred to the Assam Administration from the 1st April 1898, and to the 
necessity of bringing the expenditure within the receipts of the year. The 
budget is explained somewhat more fully in the following part of the 
statement. 

PART II.— Detailed Remarks on the Budget for 1898-99. 

Receipts. 

10. Land Revenue. — The total collections under this head in 1896-97 were 
Rs. 3,87,68,379, and the estimate for 1898-99, including Rs. 7,51,000 for recov- 
eries on account of the Bihar survey charges, amounts to Rs. 4,08,73,000. The 
increase is chiefly noticeable under collections from Government estates which 
are estimated at Rs. 48,67,000 against Rs. 33,99,796, the actuals of 1896-97. 
The increase is chiefly due to the increased demands arising from the recent 
settlement operations which a bumper harvest will render it possible to collect. 
The adjustments between Imperial and Provincial will probably result in a 
net transfer of Rs. 17,11,000 to Imperial in 1898-99, as shown below:— 

Rs. 

Fixed contribution to Imperial Revenues under the terms of 
the Provincial Contract ... ... ... 14 19 000 

Add— 

Contribution to Assam Administration for transfer of the 
South Lushai Hills ... ... ... 3,00,000 

Total ... 17,19,000 

Deduct — 

Special assignment for additional junior scholarships to 
pupils in Assam in reo ignition of the Jubilee ... 3,000 

Grant for transfer of Imperial buildings to the oharge of 
looal agency ... ... ... ... 5,000 

Total ... 8,000 

17,11,000 


• Net sum to be transferred to Imperial Funds 
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11. The estimated Provincial share of Land Revenue is arrived at as 
follows : — 



Reviiod 

Estimate, 

1887-98. 

Estimate 

1898-99. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Gross Land Revenue 

3,99,00,000 

4,08,73,000 

Deduct 12 per cent, on estimated collections 
from Government ebtates (Provincial) 
Deduot on acoount of reooverios of Bihar 
Survey and Settlement charges (Imperial) 

5.40.000 

6.88.000 

5.84.000 

7.51.000 

Total doduction 

12,28,000 

13,35,000 

Net amount divisible between Imperial and 
Provincial 

3,86,72,000 

3,95,38,000 

Provincial share of above 

Deduot on acoount of adjustments 

96,68,000 

7,69,000 

98.84.000 

17.11.000 

Net 

Add 12 per cent, on collections from Govern- 
ment estates 

88,99,000 

5,40,000 

81,73,000 

5,84,000 

Total Provincial share 

94,39,000 

87,57,000 


12. Stamps . — The budget estimate of the total revenue from Stamps for 
1897-98 was passed by the Government of India at Its. 1,74,25,000. The 
actuals in 1896-97 amounted to Rs. 1,75,74,296, and the latest returns from 
the Comptroller-General show that the receipts during the first eleven months 
of 1897-98 exceeded those of the corresponding period of the preceeding year by 
Rs. 64,000. As, however, a part of this increase must have been due to the 
execution of a large number of bonds and documents on account of scarcity, 
the revised estimate for 1897-98 has been placed at Rs. 1,76,00,000 and the 
estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 1,76,56,000. The Provincial share is three-fourths 
of this sum, and amounts to Rs. 1,32,42,000. 

13. Excise . — The budgot estimate of the total revenue under this bead for 
1897*98 was Rs. 1,34,50,000 against Rs. 1,33,99,312, the actuals of 1896 97; but 
as the settlements of excise shops up to 31st May 1897 showed, owing to the 
scarcity then prevailing, a decrease of Rs. 4,01,124 as compared with the results 
of the corresponding poriod of 1896-97, the estimate was reduced to 
Rs. 1,28,00,000 in December 1897. The Comptroller-GenoraPs latest statement 
Bhows that the revenue has gradually begun to revive, and the revised 
estimate for 1897-98 has been passed for Rs. 1,28,50,000. The estimate for 
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1898-99 has been placed at Rs. 1,32,50,000, and the Provincial share of one- 
half amounts to Rs. 66,25,000. 

14. Provincial Rates . — The actual collections of the Public Works Cess in 

1896- 97 amounted to Rs. 43,07,112, and the receipts in the first 10 months of 

1897- 98 showed an increase of Rs. 1,18,079 over those of the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. The revised estimate for 1897-98 has accordingly 
been raised to Rs. 44,30,000. The receipts from the general rate for the manage- 
ment of private estates aggregated Rs. 1,50,199 in 189G 97 and showed an in- 
crease of Rs. 19,148 in the first 10 months of 1897-98 over those of the 
receipts of the preceding year. The total estimate of collections for 1897-98 has 
accordingly been placed at Rs. 40,00,000. 

15. Forests. — The receipts under this head have been entered at 
Rs. 2,67,000 less than the revieed estimate for 1897-98, as the demand 
for sleepers for the Rai13areilly-Benares Railway has now ceased, and no further 
departmental timber operations arc' contemplated. It is expected that 
Rs. 8,60,000 will he realised from timber, &c., received by purchasers. 

16. Registration. — The budget estimate under this head for 1897-98 was 

Rs. 14,20,000 against Rs. 15,44,695, the actuals of 1890-97. The receipts 
both in the latter part of 1896-97 and in the first six months of 1897-98 
wore comparatively large on account of the large number of bonds, 

mortgages and deeds of sale registered owing to the prevailing scarcity ; and 
the revised estimate for the* year lias been placed at Rs. 15,50,000. 
The increase in registration is not expected to continue during the current year, 
and the estimate has accordingly been placed at Rs. 15,10,000. 

17. Law and Justic — Courts of Law. — The receipts from magisterial fines 
still continue to decline. The revised estimate for 1897-98 has been placed 
at Rs. 7,90,000 and the estimate for 1898-99 at Rs. 7,96,000 against 
Rs. 8,22,122, the actuals of 1896 97. 

18. Jails . — The estimate under this head is Rs. 10,06,000 against 

Rs. 9,70,703, the actuals of 1896-97. The increase is mainly due to larger 
supplies of manufactures to the Military Department and the Police. 

19. Police. — The estimate under this head is Rs. 2,22,000 against 

Rs. 2,42,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 1,88,460, the 

actuals of 1896-97. The increase is due to larger recoveries on account of 

police supplied to railway companies and for punitive police. 

20. Marine . — The budget estimate for 1897-98 was Rs. 9,54,000 
which has been raised to Rs. 11,00,000 in the # revised estimate with reference 
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to the actuals of the first ten months of the year. The increase is 

mainly under pilotage receipts in Calcutta, which fluctuate with the tonnage 

of vessels visiting and leaving the port. The estimate for 1898-99 is 

Rs. 10,00,000. . 

21. Education. — The estimate under this head amounts to Rs. 6,62,000 
against Rs. 5,99,000, the revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. #,64,666, the 
actuals of 1896-97. The improvement is due to the inclusion of receipts from 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, and to larger receipts anticipated from the Kurseong 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools. 

22. Scientific and other Minor Departments. — The total receipts for 1898-99 

are estimated at Rs. 2,31,000 against Rs. 2,19,000, the revised estimate 
for 1897-98, and Rs. 2,03,980, the actuals of 1896-97. The increase 

is expected partly from larger sales of quinine and partly from receipts on 
account of the hostel attached to the Veterinary Institution at Belgachia. 

23. Miscellaneous. — The receipts under this head amount to Rs. 6,94,000 
against Rs. 9,35,000, the budget estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 9,13,956, 
the actuals of 1896-97. The decrease is due chiefly to partition fees being 
now adjusted in reduction of charges in the Land Revenue budget instoad of 
being credited to Miscellaneous, and partly to the fees for Government audit 
of Incorporated Local Funds being now adjusted by deduction from the 
Provincial expenditure of Civil offices of Account and Control in the General 
Administration Budget. 

24. Irrigation . — Direct receipts from Major Works. — The budget estimate 
of direct receipts for 1897-98 was Its. 16,50,000, and the revised estimate 
has been taken at Rs. 20,00,000; the reason of the increase of Rs. 3,50,000 is 
that on all the canals the collection of water-rates and the navigation receipts 
and on the Midnapore Canal the miscellaneous receipts are expected to exceed 
the budget. The actual roceipts during 1896-97 were Rs. 19,09,613, of which 
the sum of Rs. 13,05,121 was from water rates only. The budget estimate for 
1898-99 is Rs. 17,02,000. 

25. Civil Works. — The estimate of receipts in charge of the Public Works 
Department is Rs. 1,93,000, which is the same as the budget estimate for 
1897-98. The actuals in 1896-97 wore Rs. 2,71,369, but they included 
Rs. 36,507, being profits of the Calcutta Workshops, and Rs. 63,649, being the 
Government share of the surplus profits of Darjeeling-Himalayan Railway for 
the year ending 30th June 1896. The estimate of receipts from works in 
charge of the Civil Department is Rs. 2,58,000, and Rs. 11,000 for rent of 
staging bungalows, which are credited under this head from 1897-98 instead 
of under the head Miscellaneous hs heretofore. 
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Expenditure. 

26. Refunds and Drawbacks.—- The total Provincial expenditure in 1898-99 
is estimated at Rs. 1,78,000, against Rs. 1,73,000, the revised estimate for 

1897- 98, and Rs. 1,86,744, the actuals of 1896-97. The actuals for 1896-97 
included some special payments in the district of Faridpur to claimants of 
mesne profits which had been credited to Government under Land Revenue. 

* Larger provision has been made under Stamps owing to the anticipated increase 
in revenue. 

27. Land Revenue . — The total Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 45,71,000, but in the revised estimate this has 
been reduced to Rs. 43,85,000, owing to partition fees having been adjusted) 
under the orders of the Comptroller-General, in reduction of charges, instead of 
being credited to Miscellaneous, as heretofore. The excess expenditure under 
the head of grain compensation allowance has been counterbalanced by savings 
due to lower rate of* exchange compensation allowance. The estimate for 

1898- 99 is Rs. 40,48,009, which includes a provision of Rs. 4,65,000 for Survey 
and Settlement charges, against Rs. 8,06,000 provided for in the budget for 

1897- 98. The following are the details of the charges under these heads for 

1898- 99:— 



Surveys. 

Settlements. 

Total. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

OriBBa, including Khurda 

Chittagong 

Backergunge 

Gaya 

Noakhali ... 

Ghatwali lands, Bankura 

Petty settlements 

Total 

Rs. 

3,300 

Rs. 

3,40,792 

43,359 

14,390 

1,000 

12,000 

10,161 

40,000 

Rs. 

3,40,792 

43,359 

14,390 

1,000 

16,300 

10,161 

40,000 

3,300 

4.61J02 

4,65,002 
or 4,65,000 
in round 
numbers. 


Against this reduction larger grants have been made for agricultural and sani- 
tary improvements in Government estates. 

28* Excise . — The total expenditure for 1898-99 is estimated at Rs. 6,92,000, 
against Ra. 6,69,000, the revised estimate for J897-98, and Rs. 6,96,420, the 
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actuals of 1896-97, The estimate for 1898-99 includes a provision of Rs. 15,000 
for the supply of uniforms to the Excise Detective staff and for the strengthen- 
ing of that staff in Bihar in case it is decided to introduce the system of tree-tax 
on toddy trees. The actuals of 1896-97 included charges for the construction 
and repairs of distillery buildings which have now been transferred to the 
Public Works Department. 

29. Provincial Rates . — The Provincial expenditure for 1897-98 was 
originally estimated at Rs. 1,19,000, against Rs. 74,204, the actuals of 1896*97* 
It was intended to revise the arrangement sanctioned in 1879, under which 
the Government cost of collecting the cess was fixed once for all at Ks. 48,000, 
which was equivalent to one-third of the cost as it then stood, and the balance 
was mado payable by the District Funds. In settling the terms of the new 
contract, the Government of India wore asked to make an assignment so that 
the Government share might be fixed at a sum equal to one-third of the cost 
actually incurred in 1896-97. But that Government was unable to make any 
assignment on this account ; and in view of the diminished resources of this 
Government, it has boon docided to defer sanction to the contemplated change 
for tho present. Tho revised estimate under this head has now been reduced 
from Rs. 1,19,000 to Rs. 60,000, and the estimato for 1898-99 has been placed 
at Rs. 59,000. 

30. Forests .—' The budget grant for 1898-99 is Rs. 5,55,000, against 
Rs. 7,07,000 and Rs. 6,25.000, the budget and revised estimates for 1897-98 
respectively. Rupees 82,000 have been provided for in 1898-99 for Roads and 
Building (including Rs. 6,000 for a portable tramway in the Darjeeling Division, 
and Rs. 14,000 for the construction of two head-quarters bungalows, works 
which had to be deferred in 1897-98). The increased provision in the budget 
for 1898-99 is also due to tho fact that the reorganization scheme will now be 
fully workod up to, and that tho vacancies in the class of Extra Assistant 
Conservators will be filled up. 

31. Registration .— The estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 8,87,000, against 
Rs. 8,73,000, the budget estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 8,52,358, the actuals 
of 1896-97. Th* increase is chiefly due to larger provision for commission to 
Rural Sub-Registrars and romunoration to copyists and section- writers. 

32. General Administration . — Tho total Provincial expenditure in 1897-98 
was originally estimated at Rs. 17,28,000, but in the revised estimate this has been 
reduced to Rs. 17,02,000. The reduction is nominal and is due to the audit 
fees recovered from Incorporated Local Funds having been adjusted in 
reduction of charges under the sub-head “ Civil Offices of Accounts and Audit” 
instead of being credited to *the head “ Miscellaneous ” 
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1898-99 has been placed afc Rs. 17,24,000, and includes a provision of Rs. 40,000 
for the construction of a new steamer for tho Commissioner of Chittagong, as 
the old one has become unserviceable. 

33. Law and Justice— Criminal Courts. — Tho original estimate of expen- 
diture for 1897-98 was Rs. 89,42,000, against Rs. 89,53,640, the actuals of 
1890-97. The compensation for dearness of provisions, debited to this head in 
1897-98, will probably amount to Rs. 1,32,000, and the estimate of total expendit 
ture has been raised to Rs. 90,60,000 in the revised estimate of the year. The 
estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 89,73,000, and includes larger provision for fees to 
pleaders in criminal cases and for process-serving charges. 

34. Jails . — The estimate for 1898-99 amounts to Rs. 23,50,000, agains. 
Rs. 25,00,000, tho revised estimate for 1897-98, and Rs. 25,91,572, the actuals of 
1896-97. Both the revised estimate for 1897-98 and tho actuals of 1896-97 
included larger grants for dieting charges consequent on the rise of tho price of 
food-grains. In the estimates for 1898-99 a provision of Rs. 7,00,000 has 
been made for the purchase of raw materials, against Rs. 6,50,000 provided 
for in the estimates for 1897-98 and Rs. 7,75,626, the actuals of 1896-97. 

35. Police. — The following table compares the estimates of expenditure 
under this head : — 



Act unis , 
1890-97. 

Estimates, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

estimates, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Presidency Police ... 

Municipal Police ... 
Superintendence ... 

District Exeoutivo Force 

Village Police 

Special Police ... 

Railway Police 

Cattle-pounds 

Upper Burma Police charges ... 
Refunds 

Lump addition for increase to 
tho pay of peons 

Rb. 

7,68,301 

45,082 

1,65,903 

46,36,909 

20,208 

4,55,282 

1,20,440 

4,237 

2,737 

Rs . 

7.53.000 

45.000 

1.52.000 
44,92,000 

20.000 
5,00,000 

1.29.000 

5.000 
14,000 

6.000 

2,000 

Rs. 

7,66,000 

48.000 

1.59.000 
48,11,000 

20.000 

4.05.000 

1.32.000 

4.000 
14,000 

3.000 

Rs. 

7.65.000 
46,500 

1.59.000 
45,91,000 

65.000 

1.16.500 

1.32.500 

5.000 

14.000 

3.000 

Deduct for rounding 




68,97,500 

600 

Total 

62,19,099 

61,18,000 

l 

63,62,000 

68,97,000 
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The original estimate of expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to Rs. 61,18,000, 
against Rs. 62,19,099, the actuals of 1896-97. The revised estimate has 
been raised to Rs. 63,62,000 in order to provide for Rs. 2,70,000 on account 
of grain compensation allowance for dearness of provision. The decrease in 
the budget for 1898-99 as compared with the revised estimate for 1897-98 is 
duo chiefly to no expenditure being anticipated that year on account of 
grain compensation allowance, and to the transfer of the South Lushai 
Hills Police to the Assam Administration from the 1st April 1898. Under 
Village Police provision has been made for the introduction of the Village 
Police system into Orissa under Act VI (B.C.) of 1870. Under District 
Executive Force provision has been made for the substitution of Sub- 
Inspectors for head-constables, in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Police Commission, for temporary police force required in connection with 
the various Plague Camps, and for additional police sanctioned in the 
Sorampore subdivision of the Ilooghly district and in the district of Backer- 
gunge. Provision has also been made for the revision of boat establishment 
and allowances in Backergunge sanctioned as a tentative measure. 

36. Marine .— The estimate for 1898-99 is Ks. 8,91,000 against Rs. 9,1 1,000, 
the sanctioned estimate for 1897-98. The decrease is under ts Pilotage and 
Pilot Establishment,” the expenditure under which varies according to the 
number and tonnage of vessels visiting the ports. A pro vision of Rs. 12,000 
has been made for a light for the Kutubdia light-house at Chittagong to be 
indonted for from England. 

37. Education . — The total expenditure for 1898-99 has been estimated 
at Rs. 28,97,000 against Rs. 27,40,000, the sanctioned grant, and Rs. 27,80,000, 
the revised estimato for 1897-98. The increase is due to (1) the reorgani- 
zation of the Educational Service; (2) the appointment of two additional 
Inspectors and of two Sub-Inspectors; (3) the large provision made for boarding 
charges in thoKursoong Boys’ Boarding School ; (4) the opening of a new board- 
ing school for girls at Kurseong; (5) tho provision for boarding charges of 
the Eden Hindu Hostel, a corresponding entry being made on the receipt 
side; (6) the examination charges of schools under the control of the Inspector 
of European Schools; and K 7) larger expenditure on grants for tho encourage- 
ment of literature and other purposes. The provision for the Agricultural class 
of tho Civil Engineering College, Sibpur, and for apparatus for the mining 
course has been repeated. 

38. Medical — Tho estimate for 1898-99 shows an increase of Rs. 52,000 
over the charges originally sectioned for 1897-98, of which Rs. 50,000* are 
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due to the provision for the prevention of plague. On the other hand the 
. revised estimate for 1897-98 has been raised to Rs. 19,58,000 so as to provide 
a lakh and-a-half on account of the above expenditure, while savings are 
anticipated under the head of salaries of medical men owing to the deputation 
of several medical officers to military and famine duty. 

39. Scientific and other Minor Departments . — There is an increase of 
Rg. 10,000 as compared with tho budget for 1897-98 which is explained by 
the increase under “ Veterinary Charges ” owing to the increase in the pay 
of lecturers, employment of additional establishment and provision for boarding 
charges of the students in the hostel attached to the school. Tho small differ- 
ences undor other subheads do not call for special remarks. 

40. Miscellaneous,— The estimate for 1898-99 is Rs. 19,000 lees than 
the budget for 1897-98. The decrease is due to no provision having been made 
for special Commissions of enquiry and also to the transfer of the charges for 
staging bungalows to head u 45 — Civil Works.” 

41. Irrigation Major Works . — Uudi?r the category of Major Works are 
included the Orissa Canals, the Midnapore Canal, the Hidjili Tidal Canal, 
and the Sone Canals, the outlay for the construction and extension of ali 
which has for the most part been advanced from tho Imperial Treasury, while 
the Provincial Government,* which gets all the receipts from these works, is 
responsible for the mainlenance of them and for the payment of interest on the 
capital invested on them. The total grant for working exp< uses for 1898-99 
is Rs. 13,07,000 against Rs. 14,10,000, the budget grant for 1897-98, and 
Rs. 13,60,000, the revised estimate for the year, as shown below: — 



Budget esti- 

Revised esti- | 

Estimate, 


mate, 1897-98. ! 

mate, 1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1 

2 

3 1 

I 4 


j Rs. 

Hr. 

Rs. 

Orissa Canals ... ... 

o 

o 

i>r 

o' 

4,90,000 

4,63,000 

Midnapore Canal 

2,59,001* 

2,30,000 

2,59,000 

Hidjili Tidal Canal ... ... 

55.000 

46,000 

61,000 

Sone CaDals 

5,65,000 

5,88,000 

5,84,000 

Total 

14,40,000 

13,60,000 

13,67,000 


The decrease in the revised estimate for 1897*98 is due to the reduction of 
the grants for the Orissa, Midnapore and Hidjili Canals against a small addi- 
tion of Rs. 23,000 to the grant for Sone Canals. The amount of Interest on 
debt varies with the amount outstanding from time to time. 

. 42. Irrigation Minor Works in chaige of the Public Works Department 
The revised estimate for 1897-98 is Rs. 17,44,000 against the budget estimate 
of Rs. 15,25,000. The increase is mainly due to the additional grants (1) of 
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Ra. 1,05,000 sanctioned to meet the transfer of the stock of the Dehri Work- 
shops from “ 49*— Imperial” to this head; (2) of Rs. 30,000 for the repairs to ^ 
the Kutubdia embankments in Chittagong damaged by the cyclone; (3) of 
Rs. 30,000 sanctioned for repairs to embankments in the South-Western 
Circle and other works ; and (4) of Rs. 54,000 transferred from 42 — Major 
Works to meet increased charges for capital expenditure on Orissa and Calcutta 
and Eastern Canals. The budget estimate of total expenditure for 1898-99 
is Rs. 14,83,000 against Rs. 15,25,000 for 1897-98. The estimate for 1898-99 
includos an assignment of Rs. 1,36,800 under Calcutta and Eastern Canals* 
for the Bhangore khal improvement project against Rs. 3,78,000 in 1897-98. 
The variations under other heads are shown in detail in Appendix B. 

43. Civil Works . — The expenditure in charge of the Public Works 
Department has been greatly reduced owing to the reduction of the Provincial 
balance. The allotment includes the following grants for original works : — 

Rs. 

Reconstructing the Collector’s cutoliery with subsidiary buildings 

ntBogra ... ... ... ... 25,000 

Reconstruction of the Collectorate buildiugs at Rangpur damaged 

by the earthquake ... ... ... 55,750 

Reconstruction of the outcheries at Dacca and Mymensingh 

dam aged by the earthquake ... ... ... 1,80,000 

Reconstruction of the Judge’s Court buildings at Rangpur 

damaged by tho earthquake ... ... ... 25,000 

Construction of new double Munsifi at Jalpaiguri ... ... 18,000 

Ditto a Bubdi visional Court-house at Gaibanda ... 15,000 

Ditto a subdi visional rcsidonoe at Soramporo ... 20,000 

Ditto a central ganja golali at Nowgoug .. ... 20,000 

Ditto a parsonage for l$t. John’s Church at Calcutta ... 20,000 

Ditto a residence for the District Superintendent of 

Polioo, Noakhali ... .. ... ... 19,000 

Providing cubicles nnd constructing a third double-storied barrack 

with cubicles in Bhagalpur Central Jail ... ... 41,657 

Constructing new Chemical block, Medical College ... ... 23,000 

Ditto Pathological and Physiological buildings, 

Medical College ... ... ... ... 20,000 

Compensation for land roquired for tho new quarters for Military 

students, Medical College .. ... ... 20,000 

Fittings for Chomioal Department, Medioal College ... ... 25,000 

Improvements to Campbell Hospital ... ... ... 60,000 

Bridge on 44th mile of the road from Ranchi to Purulia ... 18,000 

Constructing roads in the Duars ... ... ... 50,000 

Improving first section of the road from Tista Bridge to Rungpoo 60,312 

No funds have been provided in the budget for tho construction of the 
European General Hospital, Calcutta, as thero is no balance available from the 
Provincial grant for Public Works. The Government of India have, however, 
promised to provide a sum of 3 lakhs on account of this work in the Imperial 
Civil Works Budget for 1898-99. 

H. H. RISLEY. 

Calcutta ; \ 

The 2nd 1898. ) 
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(In Rupees omitting 000’s excepting in the Actuals,) 


Hum. 

Actuals. 

1886-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897*98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897*98. 

Estimate, 

1898*99. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

6 

Opening balance 


68,80,076 

41,07 

89,54 

5,89 

Principal Heads of Revenue — 

I.-Land Beveaue - {Adjustments 
m.— Salt ... 

IV. — Stamps 

V.— Excise ... ••• 

VI. — Provincial Rates ... ... 

VII. — Customs 

Till.— Assessed Taxes 

IX.— Forests 

X.— Registration 


1,00.01,412 

—18,46,088 

1,84,238 

1,81,80.722 

83,49,828 

44,67,311 

94.114 

24,69.220 

6,85,426 

7.72,347 

1,01,42 

-7,96 

*1,30,69 

67,26 

42,00 

91 

24,50 

6,60 

7,10 

1,02,08 

—7,69 

1,82.00 

64,26 

46,00 

91 

24,50 

6,98 

7,76 

1,04.68 

—17,11 

1,82,42 

66,26 

47,30 

93 

24,60 

4,64 

7,66 

Total 

... 

8,37,88,630 

3,72,41 

3,76,78 

8,71,16 

XII.— Interest 


2,31,839 

3,09 

2,96 

4,27 

5 ost,-Oflice, Telegraph and Mint — 
till— PoBt-Office 

... 

263 




leceiptB by Civil Department- 
XVI.— Law and Justice — 

Courts of Law 

Jails 

XVII. — Police 

XVIII— Marine 

XIX.— Education 

XX.— Medical 

XXI —Scientific and other Minor Departments 

8,22,123 

9,70,703 

1 , 88,-60 

9,37,0.47 

6,64,606 

1,98,848 

2.03,980 

8,30 
9,08 
1,80 
9,64 
6,27 
2,1 1 
2,23 

7,90 

10,10 

2,42 

11.0J 

6,99 

2.01 

2,19 

7.96 

10,06 

2,22 

10,00 

6,62 

2,00 

2,31 

Total 

... 

38,85,8' i7 

39,33 

41,61 

41,17 

Sdiscellaneons— 

XXII. — Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
KXIil.— Stationery and Printing 

XXV. — Miscellaneous ... 

... 

64,170 
| 1,28,246 

9,13,966 

60 

1,34 

9,36 

66 
1,24 
6,78 ; 

56 

1.24 

6,94 

Total 

... 

10,96,372 

11,29 

8,68 

8,74 

EUil Way- 

State Railways 


44,82,690 




Irrigation— 

XXIX.— Major works (direct receipts) 
XXX.— Minor Works and Navigation— 
by Public Works Department 
f}y Civil Department 

... 

19,09,613 

6,74,241 

1,32,995 

16,60 

6,60 

1,16 

20,00 

6,60 

1,31 

17,02 

7,16 

1,27 

Total 

HI 

27,16,849 

24,26 

27.91 

26,46 

Buildings and Roads— 

XXXII.— Civil Works— 

By Public Works Department 
By Civil Department 

Ml 

2,71,369 

2,46,069 

1,93 

2,52 

1,93 

2,80 

1.93 

2,68 

Total 

N , 

6,17,438 

4,46 

4,23 

4,61 

Contributions 


1,32,298 

— 





Total 

... 

4,68,61,986 

4,54,83 

4,61,07 

4,66,80 

Gbivd Toth. 

— 

6,86,72,082 

. 4,96,90 

6,00,61 

4,60,69 
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Heads. 

Actuals, 

1806-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1888-99. 

J 

2 

8 

• 

6 

Direct demand on the revenue— 

1. Refunds and Drawbacks 

2. Assignments and Compensations 

8. Land Revenue ... ... 

6. Salt 

6. Stamps 

7. Excise 

8. Provincial Rates 

9. Customs 

10. Assessed Taxes ... 

11. Forests 

12. Registration 

1,86,744 

1,64,687 

87,20.601 

60,799 

6,06,620 

1,74,106 

74,204 

7.60,251 

91,221 

s, 46, on 

4,26,179 

2, 71 
1,64 

46,71 

5,27 

3,67 

1,19 

8,00 

P6 

3,63 

4,37 

1,73 

1,66 

43,86 

6,14 

8,86 

60 

7,80 

95 

3,18 

4,38 

1,78 

1,65 

40,48 

6,36 

3,46 

69 

7,97 

96 

2,77 

4,44 

Total 

Interest— 

65,00,324 

76,96 

72,68 

69,46 

13. Interost on ordinary debt ... 

Post-office, Telegraph, aud Mint- 
16. Post-office 

2,14,676 

2,16 

2,26 

2,48 

4,919 

10 

6 

3 

Salaries aud Expenses of Civil Department — 

18. (iouerai Administration 

1». Ltiw and Justice { Law • 

20. Police 

21. Mnrino 

22. Education 

24. Medical 

26. Political 

2tf. Scientific and other Minor Departments. 

17,66,921 

89,63,640 

25.91,672 

62.19,099 

8,73,032 

27,41,026 

19,40,398 

21,617 

4,42,538 

17,28 

89.42 

22,32 

61,18 

9.11 

27,46 

10,18 

26 

4,56 

17,02 

00,60 

25,00 

63,62 

9,21 

27,80 

19,68 

19 

4,64 

17.24 

89,73 

23,60 

68.97 
8,91 

28.97 
19,70 

18 

4.65 

Total 

Miscellaneous — 

2,65.39,843 

2,60,75 

2,67.66 

2,61,85 

29. Superannuation, &o ... ... j 

80. Stntionery and Printing 

32. Miscellaneous ... ... #<t j 

19,18,362 

10,08.907 

2,42,156 

20,82 

11,34 

2,57 

20,83 

11,13 

i,36 

21,26 

11,16 

2.38 

Total ... 1 

Famino Relief and Insurance— 

82,69,416 

34,23 

34,30 

34,80 

83. Famine Relief ... 

21,56,266 

22,18 

80,78 


Railway (Revenue Account) — 

t 40. Subsidised Companies — LaDd, Ac. ... 

Irrigation — 
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42. Major Works — 

Working expenses 

Interest on debt ... ’’’ 

43. Minor Works and Navigation — 

By Public Works Department 

13y Civil Department ... 

12,81,881 

24.64,143 

17,78,208 
4,9 li 

14.46 

24,64 

16,26 

8 

13.60 

24.61 

3 7,4 1 

4 

13,67 

24,59 

14,83 

13 

.... Total 

Buildings and Ponds- 

66,29,143 

64,13 

66,60 

63,22 

46. Civil Works — 

By Public Works Department 

Ly Civil Deportment 

86,24,675 

3,04,376 

32,60 

1,36 

29,75 

1,26 

32,06 

90 

Total 

38,28,960 

33,86 

31,01 

32,96 

Contributions 

16,86,149 

12,25 

11,00 

10,50 

Total 

4,87,17,667 

4,85,90 

4,95,22 

4,66,90 

Closing balance <■ ... 

89,54,495 

10,00 

6,39 

5,39 

Geand Total ... i 

5,26,72,062 

4,95,90 

5,00,61 

4,60,69 

Provincial surplus ( +} or deficit (— ) . 

-18.86.681 


—84,16 


o — “ L 
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APPENDIX A. 

. Bengal Provincial Receipts in detail of minor heads. 

[The figures in columns 4 and 5 are those aocepted by the Government of India,} . 
/. — Land Revenue — 


Grow Land Revenue 


Deduct 18 per cent, on collections from Government 1 
estates (Provincial) ... I 


charges (Ini penal) 


Total deduction 


Provincial share of above (one-fourth) 
Deduct on account of adjustments 


Add 12 per cent, collections ... 

Total Provincial share 


Actuals, 

1800*07. 

i Budget 
Estimate, 
j 1807.0b. 

J Revised 
> Estimate, 

! 1807 -0b. 

1 

Estimate, 

1898*00. 

Remarks, 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

3,87,08,370 

| 3,02,30,04)0 

1 

1 3,00,00,000 

4,08,73, (HW 

Increase due to revision of 





settlements. 

4,63,607 

3,40,000 

I 5,40,000 

3.81,4)00 


1,63,532 

3,00,004) 

«, 88,000 

7,61,000 


0.17, 151) 

8,40,000 i 

12,28,0410 

I3.35.IHHI 


3,81,31,220 

3,81,10,048) 

3,80,72,000 

3.05.3S ,000 


05,37,805 
— t»,P>,088 1 

045,02,004) J 
— 7 ,90.4 MM) ( 

t»;.4;s,i)Oo • 
— 7.4W.O.K) , 

08,81,0041 ; 
—17,11,4104) | 

| As per details below. 

81,01,717 | 
4.413,4 107 ; 

88,06,00(1 ' 
6,40,4)1)0 , 

88,00,4100 ' 
3, HI.IH10 j 

81,73,4100 I 
6,81,048) | 


80,35, 3J4 | 

93,40,000 | 

9l.30.U04) | 

87,57.4810 | 



Adjustments — 


Fixed contribution to Imperiul Revenues under tin 

terras ol the contract 

Add payable to Imperial Funds— 


General Post Ollice 

Grunt for tempeiary establishment for the ollice 
of tin* Metcoiologicul Reporter, .Bengal, lor 
recalculation of Meteiir-loirieal mean value 
published in the Pro' mewl Miiuthei Report 

Half of the defmred interest payable bv the 
Poil CimumsMoneis, lulcuftn, on the Kidder* 
pore Dock loans 

Contribution on account of trunalcr of South 
Luslmi Hills to Assam 


Deduct to la* rerove red from Imperial Funds— 

Special assignment on account of survey and 

floilleicenl charges ... 

Advance for tin Jlijili Tidul Canal 

Grant for trausfer of Imperial buildings to the 

charge of local bodies 

Assignment foi Urmtong Police 
Giant to meet the cost of additional Customs 
establishments for Calcutta and 'Jhittusoiig ... 
Salary, pussuge-inoncy and outfit allowance of 

f ironationer gardeners for the Royul Botanic 

iardn 

Assam Jubilee scholarshijra 


Towing charges of the Tthotas 

Grant lor the transfer of Observatory build* 
mgs to charge of the Provincial Public Works 

Department . ... 

Assignment f,»r loss of revenue on account of the 
discontinuance of the system of prepayment 
of duty in Bengal on gania exported to the 

North-W estcru Provinces and Oudh 

Expenditure incurred upon the completion of 
suitable road from Luchen and Luchong, 
Sikkim 

Total 

Net sum to bo transferred 


14,39,000 

14,19,000 14,10,00(1 14,19.000 

29,510 

..... 

5,000 



750 

... 

“ oo.ooo 




3,(Ki,0()0 1 

1 

1(1.74 ‘Jfi.i 1 

j 11,19,(00 14.19,000 17,19,004) 


Phe adrmnist intion of the 
Booth Lushui Hills lias Ik*cm 
trariNfened to Assam fiom 
the 1st April 1898, 


fi.23,niio | fi.2S.ntio 

j 13,000 


I 3, non 


3,000 Special scholarships tor 
Assanmse students sanctioned 
by the Assam Administration 
in Bengal m eoiumernoi atiori 
of Her Majesty’s Diamond 
Jubilee. 


8,28,17-1 0,23,000 C, 60, 000 8,000 i 

13,441,088 7,9C,000 7,00,000 17,11,000 


m 
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£2ro Amt, 


UL—BaU— 


Hiads. 

Actuals, 

1896-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

&BXABEB. 

l 

2 

3 

Hf^j 

6 

6 

Kant of warehouses 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

82,080 

42,150 

1 

H 

::::: 

The receipts have bean mad* 
Imperial from 1897-98 under 
the terms of the new pro- 
vincial contract. 

1,34,239 

B 

mm 



IV. — Stamps— 


Mule of genoral stamps 

61,02,767 

49,70,000 

50,00,000 

49,16,000 

Hale of court-fee stamps 

1,21,08,136 

1,21.00,000 

1,23,00,000 

1,24,60.000 

Sale of plain paper to lie used with court-fee stamps 

Duty on itn pressing documents . 

Fines and penalties 

Miscellaneous 

2,52.481 

11,0114 

24,7,10 

15,083 

2,46,000 

2li,t)00 

25,000 

6,000 

2,52,000 

3 1,000 
26,000 
12,000 

2,50,000 

1 1,000 
26,000 
6,000 

Total 

1.75,74,290 

1,74,25.000 

1,76,00,(100 

1.7«,R6,nOO 

Provincial share (three- fourths) 

1,31,80,722 

1,30,00,000 

' 

1,32,00,000 

1,32,42,000 


These receipts were excep. 
tionally high in 1896-87 
owing to the execution of a 
lurge number of bond* and 
documents on account of 
scarcity. 

This head shows a progressive 
increase. 

| Based on actuals. 

There won' special receipts on 
account of composition duty 
in thp last six months of 
1800-97, and in the first six 
months of 1807-08, which 
are not expected to recur. 


V. — Excise — 


License and Distillery fees and duties for the Bale of 

liquors and drugs . 

Gain on sale-proceeds of excise opium 

Duly on gauta ... 

Fines, confiscations and miscellaneous 

1,01,00,081 

17,26.1100 

14,56,378 

I 17,853 

1,02.80,0(10 

17,66,000 

14,00,000 

15,000 

08.35.000 

16.80.000 
13,2(1,0' 0 

15,000 

99, 50, Oil!) 
17,80,000 
15,00,000 

2 n,ooo 

The decrease in 1897-08 was 
( due to the scarcity and con- 
\ Beqnent unfavourable 

) settlements. 

Total 

1,33,00,312 

1,34,60,000 

1,28,60,000 

1.32,50,000 


Provincial share 

83,40,828 

07,26,000 

64,25,000 

00,25,000 

Provincial share In 1896-97 was 
one-fourth and under the new 
contract is one-half. 


VI.— Provin ' ial Rates — 


Public Works Cess 

General rates for management of private or fates ... 

43,07,112 

1,60,109 

40,00,000 

1,40,000 

44,30,000 

1,70,000 

45,50,000 

1,80,00(1 

Increase expected from re- 
valuations. 

Total 

44,67,311 

42,00,000 

40,00,000 

47,80.000 


VII. — Customs — 

Bea Customs- Miscellaneous 

Warehouse and Wharf-rent 

86,385 

7,420 

84,000 

7,000 

82,000 
8,000 | 

85,00(1 

7.00P 


Miscellaneous— 

Pees Inr registration of cargo boats ... ... 

Other items 

847 

953 




Based on actuals. 

Total Miscellaneous 

1.300 


1,000 i 

1,000 


Total 

94,114 

91.000 

91,000 j 

93,000 | 
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1898.J 

VIII. — Attested Taxes — 


Heaps. 

Actuals, 

1890-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

Amuses. 

1 | 2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

Jeductions by Government from salaries and pen- 






aions, Ac 

deductions by Government from interest on Govern- 

4,93,160 

4,95,000 

5.00,000 

6,00,000 


meat securities 

Inductions from salaries, Ac., by local authority or 

18,700 

15,000 

14,000 

14,000 


company 

ncome-tax on securities of local authonty or com- 

84,004 

65,18)1) 

55,000 

66,000 


p*ny 

65.350 

60.000 

65,000 

65.00(1 


^eductions from profits of Railway Com pnn\ .. | 

2,590 

3,000 

8,<M> 

3,000 

■ Based on actuals. 

rrttinary collections 

42.74.H0t' 

42,32.000 

42,25,000 

42,25,000 

’enalties ..... 

20.832 

25,0011 

36.tN)0 

26,000 


liseellaneous 

12.830 

15, (OH) 

13,000 

IS.tHHl 


Totul 

40,18.440 

*9.00, OOo 

49,00,000 

49,00,000 


►rovinclal share (one-half) ... 

24,89,220 

21,80,000 | 

21,50,000 

24,80,000 


IX. — Fui ests — 






rnnber and other produce removed from the' forests 






hv Government agency 

6.19,992 

4.50, t 00 

3,8(5,000 

31,300 

The budget for 1807-08 was pre- 






pared on the assumption that 
the slecpcro auppliod to the 






Kai Bareili Railway in that 






yeui would la* paid fur in full 
in that .tear, hut a part was 






I»aid in advance before the 


. 


■ 


close of the preceding year, 
and this accounts fur the 





1 

decrease in the revised esti- 
mate. The decrease in 



| 



lHus-OP is due to cessation of 
sleeper operations 111 tha 
Siiighbhum Division. 

1 ’imlH'r and other produce removed from the forests 






by eonaumei h or purchaser*, 

8.08,101 

i 8,17,000 | 

7,72.000 

8,59,800 

The decrease m the revised 
CHtimutc is due to the fulling 
off m the Sundariiaiis Divi- 
sion owing to famine. 

. 


Confiscated dnft and waif wood 

7,916 

9,000 

0,000 

8.800 

Miscellaneous 

34,781 

28, 100 

28,000 

28,400 


Total 

13,70,840 

18 , ti0,ooo i 

11,95*00(1 

9,28,000 


Provincial share (one-half) 

0,86,426 

0,60,000 j 

6,93,000 

4,04,000 


X — Registration — 

Fees for registering document!) 

) 4,83.316 

13,65,000 

” 

14,88,000 

14,80,000 

The increases in 1896-97 and 





J 897-98 are due partly to the 
famine and partiv to in- 






1 

creased facilities afforded by 
the opening of new ofirw. 

Foes for oopies of registered documents .. 

21,735 

20,000 

22.000 

| 20,000 


Miscellaneous 

80,048 

35,000 

40,1'Ofl 

1 40,000 


Total m* 

16,44,005 

14,20,000 

16,50,000 

j 16,10,000 


Provincial share (one-half) 

7,72,347 

7,10,000 

7,78,000 

7,55,000 
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[2 nd Apeil, 


XII* — Interest- 


• /.— Internal nn advances to cultivators— 

On advances to cultivators under Lund 
Improvement Loans Art ... ... ) 

On advances to cultivator* under «gri- [■ 
rulturiitH' Loans Act. XXII ot is*i4 ) 
//.— Interest on advances under biiedal 

Loans — 

On Drainage and Embankment Ad* 
vtincoH 


, ///.—Interest on loons to landholders, Ac 

,, IV.— Interest on limns to Municipal and other J 
PnMic Cm fieratioliN (excluding Fn *a- 
denev Corpoiatmns) ; 

Interest on (iuvernmunl Securities 

Mueollimeoiix- 

lnteresl. ot. arrears of Public Works Cess ,1 
Interest on the Capital eo»t of Ilia 
Honour the Luuitotiiml-C(>\crnoi ’k I 

house, Ac. ! 

Other items . ... j 

In iciest on '/.uiiundari embankment re- I 


Total Miscellaneous 
(iKATtt) ToiAI. 


Aetnals, 

1SWW7. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-38. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Estininte. 

1838-09. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

10,830 

02,000 

00,000 

1,20,0(8) 

25,037 

52,110(1 

41,005 

83,000 

3,551 

1,8(8) 

1,00(1 

1,000 

1,24,387 

1,40,0(10 

1,08.000 

1,02,000 

11,884 

11,1100 

13.000 ' 

12,00(1 


f 38,00(1 

I 

30,000 i 

3'' 0011 

411,514 

1 

{ 1,300 

1.300 1 

1,300 


j 1,7(81 

- 70(1 ( 

TOO 


k 3.7(10 | 

2,(100 

2,000 

411,014 

42,700 ; 

43,0011 | 

Vi.noo 

2,31,8311 

3,00,000 j 

2,l8» l lloO ' 

1,27,000 


outstanding moan balance. 


uinJiNH'u mi v iH t:<uiniii>ru 

outstanding naan balance, 
ineliuluie the b .lance on ac- 
count of the Uuint'Ut drainage 
scheme, on which interest 
ib being realised from 1897-98. 


XIII.— Post Office— 


ftei lovcrioB on account of establishment employed ui 
Poatniastci. General's olheo 


The recoveries an now ml justed 
in the books of the Comp- 
troller of l'ost Oliiees. 


Ji 'VIA. — Lair and Justice— Courts of' Law - 


Bale-proceeds of Unclaimed and Escheated Property 

Oonrt-locs reiili°od In cash . 

General Fees, Fines and Forfeitures 

(‘leadership Examination Fees 

Misoelloneoue .. ... 

211,013 
51,401 
6,80.052 
30,804 
1 1,802 

| ! 

1 35,000 j 29,0(8) 

j 36,000 50,000 

1 1,22,000 6,40,000 

j »>,«(M) j 45,000 

1 8.011(1 | 17,0(81 

29.000 

50.000 
6,65,000 

40,0011 

12.000 

T otal 

| 8,22,122 

8,30,000 | 7, Oil, 000 

7.96,000 

XVIB.— Jails— 




Jails 

Jail Manufactures 

11,458 

9,50,245 

8,000 18,000 
9,00,000 9,02,0110 

12,000 
9,94,000 ] 

Total 

0, 70,701 

9,08,000 10,10,000 

10,06,000 


the Military and the Poitou 
Departments. 
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1808.] 

XVlI.-Polux— 


Actual*, Budget 
i K; k l'h h<liinnt6p 

18.KW»7. 1HU74W ; 


> ! 

i 

• 

8 ! 

4 

b 

Police supplied to Municipal. Cantonment and Town 1 


| 



Funds ! 

».B47 

8,000 1 

8.000 

0,000 

Police supplied to Public Departments, private 


1 



companies and persons ... . ... ... j 

Ss.OM 

35,000 | 

04.000 

73,000 T 

Presidency Police 

07,(178 

j 

00,000 • 

00.000 

03,000 

Recoveries o ' account of Village Police . 

1,(538 

3,00(1 

8,U(Ki 

l.'MHl j 

Fern, Fines and PoiMtures 

84, 80s 

83,i 100 

85,000 

3(5.01 Hi j 

Smvramiuation Receipts ... 

855 

1.000 


1.000 

Miscellaneous . ... ] 

6.2X0 

8,000 

12,000 

1», 000 I 

Total ... j 

1,88.4(50 

1,80,000 

2,12,000 

2,22.000 | 

XVIII.— Marine- 



• 


-- - - 


~ - 


1 " 

Sale-proceeds of V okhcIb and 8loivs ... . ... 

2,808 

2 OOo 1 

2,000 ! 

! 2,000 

iiegisiiation uuil other Fees ... ... 

i 41.8H. 

42,000 1 

48,00(1 

♦ 1,(100 

( Calcutta 

8.80.01' t 

8,37,000 j 

) 

e 8,77,000 <\ 

Pilotage Receipts 4 

CCh lit a gong 

| 1 1,555 

1 

17.000 > 

V 9,90,000 

] 10,500 ( 

Lead-money of Volunteers 


15.000 1 

J 

V. J 

M utcellanantx. 




i 

Deduct ions for Mess-money ... 

! 10,088 

10.200 

) l 

12,0(10 

Contribution to Life-boat Establishment, GouUindi* 
Marine Survey 

' 240 

1 30, lift 

3<>0 

35.000 

> 00,000 •' 
) c 

87.700 

Othoi Items 

4,350 

4..VS1 


4,500 

Total Miscellaneous 

! 51,120 

1 

50,000 

(id, (Hid 

5-1,500 | 

Total 

j 9,37,»r27 

0,54,000 

| 11,00,000 

10,00, 0(H) ! 

! 1 


| recmenes on aeeounf of police 
I supplied to Hallway Com- 
panies and for Punltiva 
I Police. 


Tho risa-lpts under this brad 
fluctuate and depend on 
the tonnage of vessels \isit- 
iiik I ho port. They with 
unusually high in 1 sji7-HN. 


XIX. — Education — 


f General 

Fees, Government Colleges 

CProfeasioi 

,, Schools, General 


„ Schools, Special ... .« 

Contributions from Native States, private persons 
and municipalities ... ... « ... 

Income irum endowments 

Misoellaneoua 


1,(57,774 

1,08,000 

1,80,000 

1,70,000 

37,924 

3,12,472 

30,000 

3,07,000 

38,000 

3,2-1,000 

38,000 

3,97,000 

17,131 1 

| 

18,000 

15,000 

17,000 

9,145 

5,150 

15,070 

8,000 

8,000 

19,000 

12,000 

6.000 

26,000 

9.000 

6,(K)0 

25,000 

6,64,666 

6,27,000 

5,99,000 

6,62,000 


from fees from boarders of the 
Kurseong Boys’ and Girls 
Boarding Schools. The pro- 
liosul to include the receipts 
and expenditure of the Eden 
Hindu Hostel hi Calcutta m 
the Provincial account w.i* 
not carried out in lWi7-0h. 
1 hey will be incorporated ia 
the account* of 18118.01). 
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XX — Medical— 


He aw. 

, 

Actuals, 

1896417. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897*98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Estimate, 

1808*00. 

Bxxaskb. 

l 

2 

3 

4 ! 

6 

€ 

Medical School and College Fees 

Hospital receipts 

liunMtit Asylum Receipts 

Medicines Hold In Civil Burgeons 

Contributions (from Municipalities and private 

pertonN) 

Miscollsapeus 

Total 

66,567 

76,803 

84,284 

128 

36,1.10 

4,856 

65.000 
84,(K10 

20.000 

30,000 

4,000 

58.000 
76, <8)0 

24.000 

,10,000 

6.00U 

68,000 

76.000 

24.000 

30.000 
4,000 

[ Based on actuals. 

'1 

J 

1.08,848 

2,11,000 

2,01,000 

2.00,000 


XXI. — Scientific and other Minor Departments — 


Botamo mid oilier pardons 

Veterinary and stallion receipts 

, 1,762 

6,000 

3,000 

4,400 


4,785 

6,000 

6,000 

0,300 

Increase is due to recoveries 





of boarding rhargeR from 
students of the Veterinary 







Institution. 

Cinchona plantation ... 

1,61,314 

1,7 M00 

1,77.000 

1,88,600 

Larger receipts are expected 
from the sale of quinine. 

Receipts on account of experimental cultivation ... 

2,104 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

l>itte ditto of public exhibitions and fairs... 

1 





Emigration feus 

26,313 

82,000 

20,000 

20,(881 


Examination foes ... 

6,641 

6,000 

6,000 

6.500 


Add for rounding ... 




.100 


Total 

2,03,980 

8,23,1810 

2,10,000 

1 

2,31,0(81 


XXIL — Superannuations — 






Deductions lor Pension Fund (Marine) 


8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

The receipts have boon provin- 

Family HubseriptioiiN of Native members of the 
Coveiiaiiled Cull Service 





oiuuod in the new oontrael. 

1,586 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 


Contributions oi i, Ulcers leut to Municipalities or 

1 




Corporations .. 

16,332 

11.000 1 

R,000 

8,000 


Contributions of ollieerH lent to Foreign Service 
Contributions of persons employed by the Court ol 

27,728 

80,0011 

30,000 

30,000 

\ Based on actual demands. 

Wnrda 

0,177 

11,000 

8,000 

8,000 

1 

Mofuuds of Gratuities 

347 



J 

Total 

64,170 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 



XX III. — Stationery and Printing — 


Stationery receipt* 

Bale of Gatettes and other publications 

Other press receipts 

1,172 

94,607 

32,477 

1,000 

98.000 

85.000 

1,000 

93.000 

30.000 

1,000 

93.000 

30.000 

Total 

1,28,246 

1.34.000 j 

1,24,000 

1,24,000 
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'$XV. —Miscellaneous — 


Heaps. 

Actuals, 

18964)7. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

1 Estimate, 

| 1897-98. 

j Estimate, 
1898-99. 

Hum abks. 

1 

1 2 

I 8 

1 4 

6 

fi 

Unclaimed deposit* 

3,41.605 

* 8,1X1,000 

3,32,000 

3, 70.0(H) 

This is a fluctuating item. 

Treasure-trove 

142 


Sale-proceeds of Durbar presents 

8,41 K 

18,00(1 

6,000 

in, 000 


Bale of old stores and materials 

47,254 

42,000 

90,000 

45.000 

The reoemts In 1897-98 were 




, 


high on account of snlo-pro- 
cp*‘< 18 of articles purchased 
and temporary sheds erected 
in connection with famine 

Sale of lands and honses, Ac 

Fees for Government audits (of Municipal and In- 

0,480 

7,000 

7,000 

8,000 

, relief operations, 
based on the mtual demand. 

corporated Local Funds) 

80,500 

70,000 1 

44,000 

43,000 

No provision has lioen made 






for the recoveries from In- 
enrporated Local Knuds 






winch will he adulated by 
deduct ion from the Provincial 

Contributions 



80.000 

79.000 

expenditure in a lump sum. 
Bused on actual demand. 

Rents .. “j 

29.001 

27,000 

1(1,000 

1 19, (MX) 

Miscellaneous fee*, fine* and forMturos 

2,31,392 

2,30,000 

24,000 

39,000 

The fiillmirofT is due chiefly 






to partition fees Mug now 
adjusted by reduction of 






charge imdend of lining 

Miscellaneous .. ... 

l t «O,09R 

1,51,000 

80.000 

81,000 

credited to this head. 

Total 

9,13,950 

B, 86,000 

0,78,000 

6,94,000 



XX VI- — State Railways (Eastern Bengal State Railway System)— 


Gross receipts ., 
Working expense* 


1 

1,60,05.86(1 

60,40,680 




Theso httvn beon made Im- 
perial from 1897418, under the 


Net receipts 

89,65,180 




contract. 


Provincial share (one-half) 

44,82,690 







XXIX. — Irrigation. — Major Works — (District Receipts,) 


4.49.000 fi, 00,000 6,00,000 ^ The Increase, in 1897-98 la for 

2.83.000 2,85,000 2,68,000 t larger collections of water 

74,000 80, (MX) 80,000 C rates doe to deficient rain- 

8.94.000 11,66.000 R, 84,000 ) tell. 


1 


Orissa Canals 4,74,217 

Mldnapore Canal 2,79,767 

Hijili Tidal Canal 90, 048 

•one Canals 10,04,093 


Total 


19,09,01! 


16,60,000 


20,00,000 


17,02,000 
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XXX.— Minor Works and Navigation in charge of the Public Works Department — 


JlKADB. 

Actual*, 

1896-97. 

Budget 
estimate, 
1897 -38. 

Revised 
estimate, 
1897 08. 

Estimate, 

,1898.99. 

Remarks. 

'j 

2 

3 

4 i 

* 

6 

Irrigation and damnation Workt. 






Work* foi which Cupiiul and Revenue accounts are, 
kept— 

Huron Canal 

Oulout la and Eastern CuiuiIh 

Orissa Count Canul ... 

1,304 1 10.000 

4,40,004 4,30.01 hi 

86,259 78.0IKI 

10,00(1 
4, ui.ooi' 
78,(100 

2,000 

4,00,0111! 

80,000 


Total 

6,27,627 

6, IS, 000 

5,18,0011 

6,48,000 


Works lor which only Revenue account* are Sept— 

JNadiu rivers 

Guigliatta and Buxi Ivtml 

03 474 
8,820 

1,00,000 

4,0(Hi 

1,00.000 

4,000 

1,20,000 

1,000 


Total 

07,201 

1,0 1,1 <0<I 

1,04,000 

1,24,000 


Works for wlnoli neither Capital nor Revenue 
accounts are kept— 

Ellen Canal ... 

Tbui Canal .. .. .. .. , 

37,01)1 

100 

33,000 

•• 

33,000 

37,000 


Total .. 

37,101 

3 1,0' io 

33,00(1 

37.000 


Total Ji rural ion and Navigation Works 

0,02,112 

t;,Rri,ooo 

0,55,000 

7,(31,000 


Aflrmdtural 11 orks. 






Works for which neither Capital nm Revenue 
accounts are kept - 

Government cmhnnkmcr.ts 

Takavi omlmnknienU under emit met 

6.97 1 

4,000 

1,00(1 

1 4,000 

1 00(1 

5.000 j 

2.000 j 


Total Agricultural Works 

| 12,120 

r>,oiH) 

5,000 

7,000 


Giumd Total 

| ♦1,74,211 

(1,00,011(1 

| (1,60, IMMl 

7,10,000 



XXX. — Minor Works and Navigation in charge of the Civil Department — 


IlcooviMiON on aeceuiit of /aiimulari emhankmentH 
undei tin' emit met system (on account ot lands 




1,03,000 The increase in the actual of 
1890.97 was due to the reeo- 
■ very of arrears in the district 
n( Midnuporu. 

beuellHed by embankments) 

Recoveries on aeenunt of flic Uaiapm drainage on 

1,28,720 

1,03, ('(HI 

1 .02,(100 

account of capitalist d niamteniiiiro charges 

Recovei ii H oti aeeonnl of capitalized maintenance 



5,000 

23,000 

19,000 Estimated hy the Dmitiagi 
, tJommissiDiierk. 

charges of the Rankiini drainage 

Miscellaneous receipts, Dunk uni ('anal 

520 

3,740 

T 


! 

Ditto ditto, llnwrali ilmtuuge 

Ditto ditto, Kujapoic drumnge ... 

0 

y 8, POO 

i 

5,00(1 j 

5,000 ' 

Total 

1,32,996 

1,10,000 

1,31,000 

1,27,000 j 


XXXI 1. — Civil Works in charge of the Public Works Department — 


' ' ' T ■ 

r " 

. 

— 



- - 

Total gross receipts 

2,71,369 

1,93,000 

1,93,000 

i 

1 

j 1,93,000 

Thu actuals of 1890-97 include 
Its. 30,607 being profits ol 
the Calcutta Workshops, and 
Rs. 63,049, being the Govern* 
nient share of the surplus pro- 
fits of Darjeeling- Himalayan 
Railway for the year ending 
30th J une 189C. 


XXXII. — Civil Works in charge of the Civil Department — 


Tolls on ferries 

Cemetery receipts 

Rent of staging bungalow 


.!! !!! 

2,43,908 

2,101 

2,60,000 

2,000 

2,17,00(1 

2,000 

11,(00 

2,46.000 | 
2,000 
11,000 

These receipts arc now credit- 
ed under this head under 
orders of tha Comptroller- 
General 



Total ... 

2,46,001) 

2,62,000 

1,80,000 

2,68,000 
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APPENDIX B. 

Bengal Provincial Expenditure in detail of minor heads* 

[Tho figures in columns 4 and 5 are those accepted by tho Government of India ] 
1. — Refunds and Drawbacks — „ 


119 


Heads. 

Actuals, 

18K6-07. 

Itiulget 
Est imate, 
1»97 08. 

Revised 
Ksi imate, 
18117.0s, 

Estimate, 

180X10. 

i 

1 2 

i 3 

1 

4 

5 

ind Revenue (one-fourth) 

snip (three-fourths) 

25,220 

1,10,378 

14,000 

1,17,000 

1 4,000 
j 1,13,000 

10,000 

1,17,IN>0 

come (one-hnlf) ... 

isossod taxes (one-hnlf) ... 

uvat (one-half) 

"gistration (oue-half) 
oviucial Rates 

istouni (other than Export and Import duty) 

2,540 

1(1,157 

24 

1.475 

20,803 

1,111 

(1,000 
15,000 
1,000 
2, (MSI 
14.0ml 
2,000 

5,000 

12,000 

2,00(1 
2.*»,(M'0 
2, (Nil) 

5,000 

16.000 

’ ?j)()(l 

2",(Ml0 
2, <11)0 

Total 

1,80,741 

1,71,00ft 

1,73,000 

1,78,(10(1 

il. — Assignments and Compensations — 




alikana 

1,04,687 

| 1,04,000 

1,6.1,000 

1,05,000 

3 . — Land Revenue — 





rvey and Settlement 


\ oo.ooo 

I 8,3(1,00(1 

! i 

4,65,000 

i 

larges of District Administration , M 

31,1)5,714 

12,28,000 

' 

! 

! 30,35,000 

i 

30,05,000 

magement or Government estates 

4,2!), 0C2 

4,00,000 | 

4,37,000 

1,04,000 

nd Records and Agriculture 

05,815 

77,000 | 

77,000 

81,000 

Total 

37,20,6111 

45,71,000 j 

43,85,000 

40,44,000 | 

5. — Salt — 






Larger provision lue. hn-n 
1 Illluit' OWIllg to Htlth Iptlled 
increase in revenue 


Tho incrmisc in tho reused 
estimates is due to larger out- 
lay on tlie sotllemenl Opera 
dona m Chittagong. 

Tho Having under this head i« 
nominal, being duo to parti 
t mu fees having Itoon udpiHted 
in rodurtiou of chuiges 
iuNloud of bong emitted i<; 
the hood Miscellaneous uk 
horpfoforo. 

Provision has boon made for 
larger outlay on agricultural 
and sanitary improvement*, 
in Government ostalos 


laries, Establishment and Contingencies ... 



Tho charges havo boon made 
imperial from 1897-Dh under 
the terms of the new Pro- 
vincial contract. 



m 


[2nd April f 


6,— Stamps . — 


IlHATt. 

.Actuals, 

1890-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1697*98. 

Estimate, 

1698-99. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Superintendence 

Charges for the sale of general stamps ... 

* Jiargoit on Hale of eourt-Iue stamp* 

Discount on plnm pnnwr 

Slump paper supplied from Central Stores 

83,087 

1,13,227 

1,86,64* 

18,740 

3,3(5,88.3 

83.000 

l.lO.OfHI 

1,26,00(1 

16.000 
8,67,00(1 

82,000 

1,10,000 

1,26,000 

16,000 

3,61,000 

80,000 

1,10,000 

1,28,000 

16,000 

3,74,000 

Larger expenditure on contin- 
gencies. 

Larger estimate based on the 
anticipated increase in re- 
ceipts. 

Estimate of the Buporinten* 
dent, Btamps and Stationery. 

Total 

6,75,300 

7, 02, t)00 

6,85,000 

7,1 1,000 

Provincial share-- (three-fourths) 

5,00,520 

5,27,000 

5,11,000 

5,36,000 


7 , — Excise, — 






Supormtcndenne 

Presidency establishment .. . !. 

District Executive establishment 

Diht tileries ... 

60,320 

l*0 f :«>2 

3,60,157 

1,88,635 

77.000 

98.000 
3,Hi,roo 
1,67,1*00 

OS, 000 
'.*8,(100 

3.78.000 

1.26.000 

74,000 

1,00,001* 

3,80,000 

1,38,000 

Full sanctioned scale of officers 
and establishment has been 
provided for under all the 
heads. 

Total 

6,06,420 

7,13,000 

0,69,000 

0,92,000 


Provincial share ... 

1,74,105 

3,67,000 

3, ."5,000 

3,40,000 j 


— Provincial llates. — 

Collection of rates and ewwos 

Valuation and i evaluation work 


11 

«S? 

36,500 

28.600 

36.500 

22.500 

The decrease in due to the 
charge for the cost of collec- 
tion being calculated on the 
Neale fixed in 1879. 

Total 

71,204 

1,10,000 

<50,000 

89,000 









0. — Custom,* 


Calcutta 

Balason* 

Chittagong . . * 

Cuttack A 

Dacca 

puri ;;; ;;; ; 

Total 

7,17,083 

6.449 

26,817 

7,Hl>8 

«96 

1,406 

7,50,700 

7,000 

20,31*0 

7,800 

700 

1,600 


7,52,200 

7,000 

27,700 

7,800 

800 

1,500 

Full sanctioned scale of officers 
and establishments has been 
provided for. 

7,60,253 

8,00,000 

7,80,000 

7,97,000 

10, — Assessed Taxes , — 

Collection of Income tax 

Provincial share (one-hall) 

1,82,442 

1,93,000 

1,90,000 

1,93,000 

The decrease in 1896*97 was 
due to the permanent Col- 
lector of Calcutta being on 
deputation, and the Officia- 
ting Officer drawing lower 
pay. 

91,221 

96,000 

95,000 

96,000 
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1898.] 

11 ■ — Sorest.— 


11*AD. 

Actuals, i 
181*6-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

lc97-98. 

Revised 
Estimate, 
1897-98. , 

Estimate, 

1808-99. 

Remarks. 

1 

I * 

| 3 

4 

5 

1 6 


A.— Conservancy anti Work*. 


Timber and other produce removed from the forests 
by Government agency 


2 , 37,830 


1 , 81,900 


Timber and other produce removed from the forests 
by consumer* or pinrliHNers 

Conlisoated, drift and wait wood 

Live-stock, stores, tools and plant 

Communications and buildings 


66,717 

1,872 

5 U . G 43 


65, Sim 
2 . 81)11 
11,1.10 
82,400 


Demarcation, improvement and extension of forests 
Miscellaneous ... 

Total A— Conservancy and Works 

F. — Eetabiithmvntn . 

Salaries 


85,750 

1,623 


4 , 08, +18 


43,600 

2.700 


3 , 89,800 


2 , 33,200 


2 , 68,000 


Travelling allowances 

Contingencies 

Total B— Establishments 
Guano Total or Evpknpi itrk 
Provincial share (one-h«lf) 


37,017 30,000 

15 , 70 m 11,700 


3 , 17,200 


6 , 110,012 | 7 , 07,600 
3 , 45,631 I 3 , 53,606 


19,000 


62,000 

2,800 

10,900 

82,200 


j 41,800 
2.300 


2,21,000 


The decrease is mainly due to 
the cessat ion of sleeper oper- 
atmtia in the Ktnghbhum 
Division. 


Include Rs. 6,000 (ora portable 
tramway in the Darjeehtnr 
Dimkioii and Rv H,(KHi for 
the const ruet ion of two head* 
quarters bungalows, works 
winch had to he deferred in 
1897 - 98 . 


2 , 85,800 


35,400 

12,800 


3 , 34.000 


C , 2 r.,(Hin 6 , 55,000 

3 , 13,000 2 , 77,000 


Increase due to (1) to the re- 
organisation scheme which 
will now be fully worked up 
to, (2) to more ofllcers being 
on duty through' lit the vear. 
and (31 to the filling up of 
vacancies in the class of 
Kxtra Assistant Conservators. 


12. — lie gist rat i on — 


Superintendence 

District charges ... .„ ... 

Total 

Pro\ incial share (one-naif) ... 

61,743 

8,00,616 

67,000 

8,10,000 

64,000 

8,21,000 

66, 000 

8,32,00(1 

The savings in ,897-08 are due 
to smnllet nut la on travel- 
ling allowances. 

Increase due to larger expendi- 
ture mi cmnmmioii to Rural 
bub- Registrars. 

8,52,358 

8,73,000 

8.70,0011 

8.87,000 

4,20,170 

4,37,000 

4,38,000 

4,44,000 

1J. — Interest on Ordinary Debt — 



Interest on Provincial advance and loan account ... 

2,14,070 

2,16,000 

2,25,000 

2,48,000 

Both the reviNod estimate for 

1897- 98 and the estimate for 

1898- 99 are based on the esti- 
mated mean outstanding 
balance of loans carrying 
interest at 34 per cent. 

15. — Post Office — 

Conveyance of Mails* South Lushai Hills 

Dak establishment 

Lump deductions 

. Total 

2,800 

2,113 

8,300 

2,100 
(-) 100 

3,000 

2,000 

3,000 

No estimate is necessary owing 
to the transfer of the South 
Lushai Administration to 
Assam from the 1st April 1898. 

4,819 

10,000 

6,000 

3,000 
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18.-— General Administration — 


[2nd April, 


Heads. 

Actuals, 

1890-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Ecvist'd 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898-99. 

l 

S 

S 


6 | 

Salary of Lieutenant-Governor 

09,804 

99,000 

1,07,000 

96,000 

Staff and household of Lieutenant-Governor 

Tour expenses 

Legislal ive Council ... ... 

Civil Bwrotarwta 

31,9.18 

32.200 

27.907 

6,82,412 

34,000 

34.0W 

20.0110 

6.77.0(H) 

37.000 

34.000 

26.000 
6,90,000 

34,000 

34.000 

20.000 
6,60,000 

Board of Revenue 

Oommissionors 

2,90,938 

0,17.472 

2,88,000 
6,94, 0(H) 

2,70,01)0 

6,77,000 

2,86,000 

8,33,000 

Civil Oilicos of Account and Audit 

74,076 

70,000 

63,000 

60.000 

Total 

X7,W!,»21 

37,28,000 

17,02,000 

17,24,000 


Thu cxcass in 1897*90 is due 
to arting arrangement during 
the absence on leavo of the per- 
manent Lieutenant-Governor. 


The lnrrrase in 1897-98 is due 
to privilege leavo arrange- 
ments and to larger expendi- 
ture on allowances and con- 
tingencies owing to moreasa 
of work m connection with 
famine. 

The increase in 1898-99 is due 
to prnusion having been 
marie for an additional Com- 
misMonoi for the full year; 
foi the construction of a new 
steano i for the Commissioner 
of Chittagong at a cost of Rh. 
40,(K)o and for larger outlay 
on contingencies. 

1 lie doe reuse from 1897-98 la 
nominal and is due to audit 
fees received fioro Incor- 
porated Local Funds being 
adjusted by reduction or 
charges. 


19 A. — Law and Justice — Courts of Law — 


High Court 

Law Ollleers ... ... . ... 

Coroner’s Court ... ... ... 

Presidency Magistrates, Ac 

Civil and Sessions Courts 

11,64,907 

3,34.007 

CS.0S4 

(16,29(1 

47,31,289 

11,64 (MM) 
3,16,000 
7,000 
66,000 
46, 63.0(H) 

11,(10.000 

3,14,000 

7.IHK) 

64,000 

47,00,000 

]1,68,(HI0 

3,37,000 

8,000 

61,000 

47,13.000 

Courts of Small Causes 

Criminal Com ts ... 

Pleaderslup Examination Charges 

Refunds 

1.71,716 

23,84,062 

16,626 

89,903 

1.77.000 
24.21, On (1 

14.U00 

1.10.000 

1.67,000 
24.67.4HIO 
16, (HID 
85.000 

1,72, coo 
24,16,000 
16,000 
90,000 

Lump addition for increase to the pay of peons ... i 


6.(H)0 



Total 

89,63, CW> 

89,42,000 

90,00,000 

89,73,000 

19 B. — Juxh. 



Jails— 

Superintendents) ... 

Establishments 

Dietary Charges 

6S.189 

4,97,496 

7,29,06(1 

67.000 

6,01,000 

6,09,000 


64,000 

6,02,000 

6,31,000 

Hospital Charges 

Clothing and Wedding of Prisoners 

Sanitation Charges 

Charges for moving Prisoners 

HI 1 seollannous Services and Supplies 

Allowances 

Contingent ChargeB 

Extraordinary Charges for Live-Stock and Tools 
and Plant 

74,272 

87,092 

28,877 

62,370 

1,02,239 

10,578 

34,201 

23,427 

78.0(H) 

96.000 

18.000 

47.000 
1,27.000 

8,000 

42.000 

12.000 


76.000 

811.000 

31.000 

61.000 
1,13,00(1 

10, (W0 

43.000 

18.000 

Total Jails ... 

17,13,806 

14.04.0(H) 


15,28,000 

Jail Manufactures 

8,77,185 

7,38,000 


8,22,000 

Refunds . M 

681 



...... 

Grakd Total 

25,91,672 

22,32,000 

25,00,000 

23,60,000 


ly foi giain compeusat ,on al- 
low mice and partly for larger 
exfienditure on remuneration 
to copyists, travelling expen- 
ses of witnesses, and process- 
Horvmg charges. 


Die increases in 1896-97 and 
1897-98 wort' due to the high 
puces ol food-grains. 


provision has been 
for the purchase of 
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20. — Police — 


Heat*. 

Actuals, 

189o-97. 

Budget 
Eat i mate, 
1897.98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1697-98. 

Estimate, 

1899-99. 

RltXABKB. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Presidency Police 

7,68,301 

7.53,000 

7,ftt.000 

7,65,000 


Municipal » 

Superintendence 

45,082 

45,000 

4S,U0(I 

4;.5ihi 


1.65,903 

1,52,000 

l,IU>,INXt 

1,59,00(1 


District Executive Force . . ... 

46,30,909 

44,92.0011 

48,11,000 

45.91,(100 

Tlie excess In 1897-C8 la chiefly 






due to the grant of gram com- 
pensation allowance and 
partly to tern notary police 
tieing employed in connection 
with the plague and landne. 

Village Police 

20,208 

20,000 

20,000 

C5,00(i 

Thi' increase in 1808410 is duo 





to provision being made for 






the introduction ot the village 
police system under Art VI 






(B.O.) or 1870 into Orissa. 

8pecial „ 

4,55,282 

3.00,000 

4,03,000 

| 1,10,500 

Decrease in 1897-98 was due 
toreoigiinuation of (ho South 
Lnslmi Dills Police forci' and 
smaller oulluyon transport and 
commissariat charges. Tho 
decrease in 1H98-9W is due to the 
transfer or the South Luslmi 
Hills to the Assam Adminis- 
tration from the 1st April 1898. 



Railway „ 

1,20,440 

] ,29,000 

1,32,000 

1,32.500 

Cal tic -pounds 

4,237 

5.000 

4,000 

5.U00 


I'pper Burma Police Charges 


14.oon 

14 O00 

14,000 


Rotunds 

*2,737 

0.0IH1 

3,000 

3,000 


Lump addition for increase to the pa}' of peons .. 

- 

2,000 








58,1)7,500 


Deduct for rounding 




(-)BOO 


Total 

02,19,099 

fil, 18,000 

61,02,00(1 

58,97,000 J 



21 — Marine — 


Salaries aud allowances of officers and men afloat 

74,398 

70,000 

68.000 

(19,0011 


Vietuulhng of officers and men afloat, 

Purchase of murine stores and coal for the hmld* 

18,686 

26, 000 

2u,ouO 

23,000 


ing, repairs, and oul (It of shins and vessels 

76.478 

90,000 

71,000 

90,000 


Purchase and lure ol ships and vessels 

12,321 

20, (Mil) 

12,000 

20.1100 


Pilotage, pilot establishments, and \ easels 

6,20, PH) 

5.67,000 

0,00,000 

6,37,000 

The excess expenditure in 
1897-98 was due to larger ex- 
fiendituro on pilot age allow- 
ance to free liHt pilots, which 
vaiios according to the num- 
ber and tonnage of vessels 
visiting the ports. 

Marine establishments 

88,176 

83,000 

86,000 

84 000 

Subsidies to steam-boat companies ... ... 

20, (Kill 

20.0(H) 

20,000 

20,00(1 


Miscellaneous 

60,947 

40,(90 

39,000 

29,800 

A grant of Rs. £4,000 was 
made tn the Bnlasore Port 
Fund In 1890-97, while 
Its. 12,600 was granted in 
1897-98. in 1898-99 no grant 

State Yacht establishment 

4,996 

5,700 

0,000 

6,700 

is necessary. 

Light-house and Light-ships 


.... 

12,000 

Provisi* n for a light for tho 
Kutubdja Light-house at 
Chittagong, lobe indented (or 
from England. 

Refunds m 

543 

300 


600 

Total 

8,73,032 

9,11,000 

9,21,000 

8,91,000 
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[2nd Ajpkil, 


22. — Education — 


Bead. 


l 


Direction 

Ins (act on 

Government Colleges, General 

Ditto I’rofosfctonal 


Government Schools, General 


Ditto Special 


Orants-in-uid . 
Scholarships 
MlseelluutJuus 
Refunds ... 


Lump addition (for the introduction of the m- 
organization scheme of tlie educational services 
and for ineieuNc in the pay of peons) 


Total 


Actuals, 

1806-97. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-08. 

Estimate, 1 
1808*09. ! 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

6 

85,29(5 

8,31,741 

5,24,102 

(95,000 

3.38.000 

6.12.000 

67,000 

3,54.0(01 

6,32,000 

111 

*$< r 

1,74,575 

1,76,000 

1,64,000 

1,86,000 | 

! 

6,77,340 

6,79,000 

6,82,000 

6,50,000 1 

1 

1,(54,945 

1. 08.000 

1 

1,87,000 

1 

1,06,000 : 

1 

C, 20.37!) 
1,91,2(5(' 
04.828 
456 

6,00,000 

1,88,000 

<59,000 

l.OOn 

6,28,(00) 
1,0(5.000 | 
till, 0(0) 
1,000 

6,00,0(0) 

1,00.000 

1,10,(00) 

1,000 


20,000 


.... 

27,41,020 

27,4(5,000 

27,80,000 

28,07, 000 


Remakes. 


6 


( Increases are for the reoriran- 
izarion of the Education 
Department. 

The pro\ i»ion for the Agnrul- 
tunil class and for apparatus 
for the mining course had been 
repeated. 

Provision has heen made for 
(he Kursenng Girls' Boarding 
School, and for larger outlay 
on tiourdiiig charges In the 
Kurwoong Hoys’ School. 
Provision huN been made m 
18»M0) for n workshop for 
the Dacca Survey School. 


Increase duo to provision 
having boon made for board* 
nig charges of the Eden 
Hindu Hostel and for exam- 
ination charges of schools 
under the control of the Ins- 
pector of European Schools. 


2i. — Medical — 


Medical Establishment 


7,00,819 

6,05,(001 

6,74,000 

7,01,000 

Saving :n 1N07-B8 is due to 



j deputation of otllcers on 
military and famine duties. 





Hospitals and Dispensaries 

... 

4,82,173 

6,14,00» 

4,76,000 

' 6,16,000 ; 

1 There is less outlay on clothing 






2,01,000 1 

ot pal icnts, contingencies, &c , 
ill 1897-9S. 

Sanitation and Vaccination 


2,01,228 

2,23,000 

1,84,000 


having in 1807-08 is owing to 




absence of olliccrs on deputa- 
tion. 



I 

Grauts for medical purposes 


60,200 

7,0(0) 

1, Cl), 000 

62,000 

Increase in 1807-08 is due to 
heavy expenditure for the pre- 
wntion of plague. A pro- 
vision of Rs. <>0,000 has been 
marie l <r such expenditure in 










^ 3,11,000 



1N0S.0H. 

Medical Schools aud Colleges 

... 

3,13,720 


3.00,000 

3,11,000 

There is a decrease in 1897-5)0, 




chiell.N under Salaries. 

Lunatic Asylums 

.. 

1,35,003 

1,21,(00) 

1,21,000 

1,20,000 

Laigei provision has been 

Special Hospitals 

Clicmlral Examiner 






made .for raw materials for 
muuufacturos. 



13,004 

17,ooft 

14,000 

15,0(0) 


... 

85,070 

20,(010 

27,000 

31,000 


Refunds 

... 

7.098 

1,(HK) 

2,(0)O 

2,000 



Total 

19,40,398 

19,18,000 

10,58,000 

10,70,000 

t 


25. — Political — 


Entertainment of Envoys and Chiefs 


Durbar preteuts aud allowances to vakils, Ac. 


Miscellaneous 



2,000 


2,000 

I’rnv i.sion made to meet 
eliarges that may be incurred 
m 1 81)8-! 01. 

17,177 

14,000 

14,000 

14,000 

The actuals of 18'0 , -97 include 
elmtges cn account of 
presents bought in 1805-96. 

4,440 ] 0,000 

| 

5,01)0 

2,000 

The estimate l'or 1808-09 ex- 
cludes charges for the South 
Lusliai Hills. 

21,617 

26,000 

19,000 

18,000 



Total 
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26, — Scientific and other Minor Departments — 


Hiadb. 

1 

Actnals, 

1696-97. 

Budget 

(animate, 

1807*08, 

Revised 

estimate, 

1807-28. 

l 

1 

3 

4 

Vovincial Unseams 

mperlal Institute ... 

locations to Scientific Societies ... m 

20,134 

303 

14,000 

17.000 
600 

16.000 

18.000 

1,(810 

14,000 

Experimental cultivation ... M 

Ilnchona plantation ... 

'ubhc Exhibitions and Pairs 

r eterinary and Stallion Charges 

11.548 

1,62,216 

2,044 

20,200 

15.000 
1,72,000 

1 2,18X1 

22.000 

i 

12,000 

1,72,0(81 

1,000 

25,000 

i 

lotamc and other Public Gardens 

1,22,110 

1.24,100 

1,25,00(1 

Emigration ... ~. 

nspoctor of Pactorios 

(ensue 

legtstration of Railway and Road-borno Traffic ... 

tegistration of River-borno Truffle 

Provincial Statistics 

nspector of Explosives 

Ixaminations 

Refunds 

Iigoellaneous 

23, B24 
24.710 
1,457 
7,333 
17,753 

1 2,454 

I 1,662 

6,927 
1,142 
2.747 

24,400 

22,2011 

2.(810 

6.700 

17,000 

2.500 
2,100 

4.500 
1,000 
4,(M81 

22.000 
22,0(8) 
2,18)0 
0,188) 
17, (810 
2,18)0 
2,000 
6,(881 
1,000 
4,000 

Total 

4,42,538 

4,55,000 

4.54,000 


Estimate, 

189WW. 


fij MARKS. 


19.000 

sou 

16.000 The estimates for 1807*08 and 

1808-1 Ht include Rs- 2,000 for 
the Buddhist Text Society. 


14,000 

1,72,000 

2,500 

84,800 


1,21,300 


Increase of pay of lecturers and 
employment of additional 
establishment and provision 
| for bourdinK charges of 
I students 

Decrease due to the lower rate 
of salary to the now Superw- 
deut of the Botanic Golden. 


24,100 

22,400 

1.500 
6,400 

17,800 

2.500 
2,100 
B,B00 

600 

2,000 


4,06,000 


29. — Superannuations — 


nporannuation and Retired Allowances 

Ditto of Establishment for management 
of private Estates ... .« 


dm passionate Allowances 

Iratuities 

larine Department Pensions ... 


Total 


18,94,1)31 

n 

| 19,46,000 



The increase is duo to sane- 

20,00,000 

20,48,000 

237 



tion ot new pensions in ox- 
cess of lapses which wore not. 
fully provided for m the 
budget for 1897-98. 


! 

16,832 i 

22,000 

22,(88) 

22,000 


. 6,852 

i 7,000 

7,(88) 

7,000 


! 67,000 

" 

48,000 

49,00(1 


j 19,18,352 

j 20,32,(88) 

20,83,000 

21,20,000 



SO. — Stationery and Printing — 


tatlonery Office at the Presidency 

Ditto purchased In the country ... 

tavern men t Presses 

’anting at privato Presses 

tationery supplied from Centra] Stores i 

(elands 1 

1,53,176 

61 ,402 
9,61,254 
1,278 
5,31,048 
689 | 

1.54.000 
70,000 

3,66.(88) 

1,000 

5.42.000 
1.000 

1,54,000 

(81,188) 

8,64,1X81 

1,0(81 

5,42,0(8) 

1,000 

1.56.000 
62,000 

3.64.000 
1,000 

6.42.000 
1,000 


Total 

10,98,907 j 

11,34,000 

11,12,000 

11,10,000 
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3$. — Miscellaneous- 


Head . 

Actuals, 

1896 - 97 . 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897 - 98 . 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897 - 98 . 

Estimate, 

1898 - 99 . 

Rbxabxb . 

l 

2 

3 

4 

» 1 

6 

Travelling allowances to officers attending examin- 






ations 

Bewards for proficiency in Oriental languages, and 
allowance to Language Examination Committee 

2,677 

3.000 

8,000 i 

3,000 


3,109 

7,000 

4,000 

0,000 


Ooat of Itookg and publications 

017 

1 ,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Donations for charitable purposes 

1 , 03.801 

97,000 

99,000 

99,700 


Charges on account of European vagrants 

Howards for destruction of wild animals 

6,560 

6,000 

7,000 

6,300 


14,138 

18,000 

18,000 

18,000 


Petty Establishments ... 

47,900 

47,000 

36,000 

87,000 

Decrease due to the transfer of 

Special Commissions of Enquiry ... 

8,178 

10,000 

6,000 


the charges for Staging Bun- 
galows to the head 46 — Civil 

Irrecoverable temporary loans writton off 

Charges for search of hidden treasure 

3,213 

4,000 

2,000 

4,000 


A 3 






Bents. Rates, and Taxes . 

26,496 

' 31,000 

27,000 

29,000 


Contributions 

16,807 

15,000 

15,000 

10,000 


Miscellaneous and unforeseen Charges 

1,736 

8,000 

10,000 

8,000 

Provision made to meet any 

Miscellaneous Rofands 

7,479 

10,000 

8,000 

10,000 

unforeseen charges that may 
be Incurred during the year. 
Provision made to meet 

Extraordinary item 

331 





charges that may occur 
during the year. 

Total 

2 , 42,156 

2 , 67,000 

2 , 36,000 

2 , 38,000 



33. — Famine Relief — 


imperial 

Provincial 

Local 

::: ::: ::: ::: 


| 70 , 13,000 

21 . 65,266 22 , 18,000 

2 , 86,816 , 8 , 17,000 | 

64 . 60.000 , 

80 . 78.000 
3 , 56,000 

..... 


Total 


24 , 42,082 1 , 00 , 48,000 

88 , 94,000 



h%- — Irrigation — Major Works — ( Working Expenses ) — 


Orissa Canals 

Mldnapore Canal 

Hijill Tidal Canal 

Bone Canals 



4 , 65,745 

2 , 23,927 

38,400 

6 , 53,719 

6 . 67.000 
2 , 60 , ( HX ) 

66,000 

5 . 66.000 

4 . 90.000 

2 . 30.000 
40,000 

5 . 88.000 

4 , 03 , 00(1 

2 . 69.000 
01,000 

6 . 84.000 ! 



Total 

12 , 81,881 

14 , 40,000 

13 , 00,000 

■ 

13 , 67,000 



— lrriga tion-~Majo r Works — ( Interest on Debt ) — 


Or isa* Project 
Mi dnapore Canal 
llijili Tidal Canal ... 
Bone Project 


Total 


10 , 23,372 

8 , 20,603 

71,820 

10 , 30,888 


10 . 24.000 

3 , 20,000 

72,000 

10 . 30.000 


10 . 24.000 

3 , 29,000 

72.000 

10 . 36.000 


10 . 24.000 

3 , 29,000 

72,000 

10 . 31.000 


24 , 64,143 


14 , 6 - 1,000 


24 , 61,000 


2 - 1 , 69,000 
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frS — Minor Works and Navigation in charge of the Public Works Department 


Head. 

Actuals. 

111964)7. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1897-98. 

Estimate, 

1898419. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Irrigation and Navigation Works. 





Work* for which Capital and Revenue 
account* are kept. 





Capital. 





Work* in progrete. 

Calcutta and Eastern Canals 

4,54,398* 

3,78,000 

3.95,000 

1,36,800 

Midnapore Canal 

Hi jili Tidal Canal ... „ 

Orissa Coast Canal 

Orissa Canals 

Sane Project — 

6,060 

36,362 

80,273 

S..9B 

10,678 

19,000 

l.SitO 

18,700 

4,504 

300 

18,075 

49,189 

1,31,400 

' 14*200 
1,14.600 
18,700 

Damodar Project 

(-) 1,200 




Total Capital 

6,29,767 

4,17,000 

5.98.468 

2,84,300 

Revenue. 





Onsaa Coast Canal 

Calcutta and Eastern Canal9 

8aran project <M 

84,185 

2,28,178 

11,998 

m.ooo 

1,89,000 

1,300 

59,202 

l.Dh.548 

4,8011 

III 

Total Hevonue 

3,24,301 

2,51,300 

2,62,650 

2,53,000 

Total Works for which Capital and Revenue 
accounts are kept 

8,54,128 

6,08,300 

8,61,018 

0*37,300 

Work* for which onljrRevenue account* are 





WOBKB IN PROGRESS. 





Nadia rivers 

Gaighat u and Buxi kbals ..t 

1,22,289 

859 

1,19,000 

1,200 

1,18,690 

1,200 

1,29,000 

1,300 

Total Works for which only Revenue accounts 
are kept 

1,2?>48 

1,20.200 

1, ID, 890 

1,30,300 

Work* fur which wither Capita no- Revenue 
account * are kopt. 



! 


Works in Progress. 





Eden Canal 

Madhubam Canal 

Champaran Canal 

1,00,013 

5,791 

9,158 

| 72,000 

78,217 

49,500 

Total Works for which neither Capital nor 
Revenue accounts are kopt 

1,23,062 

72,000 

73,217 

49,600 

Total Irrigation and Navigation Works 

11,01,088 

8,60,500 

10,54,125 

7,17,100 

Agricultural and Drainaob Works. 




' 

Work* for whioh neither Capital nor Revenue 
account* are kept. 





Workb in Progress. 





Sovermoent embankments and works for the 
improvement of Government and escheated 

estates 

Cakavi embankments 

4,73,266 

2,03,910 

} 6,64,500 

6,89,730 

7,05,900 

Total Agricultural 

6,77,170 

6.64,600 

6,89,730 

7,65,000 

Total 43.— Minor Works and Navigation 

17,78,208 

15,25,000 

17,43,865 

or 

17,44,000 
in round 
numbers. 

14,83,000 


Remarks. 

6 


Thia la for the Bhangore Khal 
improvement project. 


The revised estimate for 1897- 
98, includes a pmvlaion of 
Rs. 1,05.000 for the transfer 
of the stock of the Dehn 
Work-ahopa from 49, Im- 
perial to this head. 


The reviacd estimate inr lades a 
grant of Ra, Jto.Oflt) for the 
repair of the Kutuhdia em- 
bankments in the Chittagong 
Division. 
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k$.— Minor Work » and Navigation in charge of the Civil Department . 


HKA1). 

Actuals, 

180C-07. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1807-98. 

Revised 

Estimate, 

1807-08. 

Estimate, 

1808-99. 

Rbkabkb. 

1 

i 

8 

•J 

5 

< 

Embankments under the contract system— 

Establishment* 

Contingencies 

Maintenance charge* of the Rajapore and Howrah 

drainages 

Maintenance charges of the Donkuni and Howrah 

drainage .. 

Travelling allowance 

Ooniiietuiatlon for dearness of provision* ... 

1,406 

47 

1,452 

148 

4,000 

2.400 

j 1,600 

S 1,45* 

\ 48 


2,472 

017 

0 

[ 2,400 

J 



11,841 

Increase dne to the establish- 
ment charges of the Rajapore 
Drainage Be heme recently 
capitalized. 

Deduct for rounding 




13,344 

344 


Total 

4,011 

8,000 

4,000 

13,000 


£5.— Civil Works in charge of the Public Works Department . 


Original Works » 

Repairs . 

Establishment 

Tool* and Plant 

Raspeusu 

r g4 

' rf ,jP0,152 
2e..77A 
57,8 io 

15,44,031 

0,05,000 

6,86,006 

25,001) 

11.15.000 

11.63.000 
6,80,000 

17,000 

12,27,000 

11,00,000 

8,40,775 

29,225 

Increase due to repairing of 
damages caused by earth- 
quake. 

Total 

SB, 24,576 

32,60.000 

29,75,000 

32,06,000 



45 — Civil Works in charge of the Civil Department. 


Perry charges 

Refunds of ferry tolls .. 

Contributions to Excluded Local Funds and Muni- 

Public Works, Bouth Lusha! Alls 

Ditto, Angul 

Other Public Works 

Staging bungalows and enosmping ground* 

17,442 

25,061 

(O) 

61,427 

6,093 

(a)l,04,16O 

10,000 

25,800 

50,000 

00,428 


J 34,200 

43,000 

12,800 

Transferred to Assam from 1st 
April 1808. 

Deduct for rounding 


1,36,228 

228 




Total ... 

3,04,875 

' 1,36,000 

1,26,000 

90,000 



(a) lucladod under Other Public Work*. 
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[A/r. Bislcy : Bobu Norendra Nath $?«.] 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley moved that the Bill to amend the law relating to 
the Municipal affairs of the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, and to authorize 
the extension of the same to the town of Howrah, be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Oldham, the Hon’ble Mr. Buckley, the Hon’ble Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, the Hon’ble Mr. Spink and 
the Mover. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said: — “ When asking for leave to 
introduce the present Bill in Council, the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill, with a view to explain the necessity for an amendment of Act II of 
1888, pointed out how during the nine years the Act has been in force 1 it has 
given rise to more doubt and difficulty as to its construction and operation 
than any Act that has been passed by this Council. It has been condemned 
on material points by the Courts, by the many loarned Counsel who have 
advised on its interpretation, and by most of the officers who have had to do 
with its working.’ So far, there is hardly any difference of opinion, and 
I am prepared to give my cordial support to a Bill which seeks to remove 
the uncertainties and supply the deficiencies of the Act, and to give the 
Corporation and the Calcutta public, in its place, a well-considered and effective 
Code with clear and unambiguous provisions. 

“ I regret, however, that the present Bill goes much further, and seeks to 
introduce radical changes in the constitution of the Municipality which are of a 
distinctly retrograde character, and entirely subversive of the principles of Local 
Self-Government in the Municipal Administration of Calcutta. 

“ In fact, Sir, I do not think that a measure of a more reactionary and revolu- 
tionary character has ever been introduced in this Council, and not only the Indian 
rate-payers of this City, but also all Indian inhabitants outside the limits of Cal- 
cutta, have been struck with dismay and consternation, and there is quite a panic 
among them. I am not in the least exaggerating the popular feeling on the 
subject. With all the pains that the Executive Government has taken to find a 
plea for the justification of its action in moving the Legislature in this matter, I 
submit, Sir, that not a shadow of a case has been made out against the Calcutta 
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Municipal Corporation for striking a blow at its constitutional independence. So 
far as the principle of the Bill is concerned, I may be pardoned for characterising 
the measure as a great mistake. It is unnecessary, unjust and uncalled-far. 
Nearly fifteen months have been spent in rummaging the old records, of the 
Corporation to justify the present legislation. The plague, which is answerable 
for many of the ills from which India has been suffering for nearly two years^ 
came in, in time, to strengthen the hands of the Government. And here we 
are now in the midst of a crisis, such as has not visited Calcutta during the 
whole period of its municipal history. There would have been some intelli- 
gent reason for the proposed measure if it had been preceded by a visible 
deterioration of health or an exceptional kind of unhealt hiness in the City, or 
by a well-grounded agitation against the administration of our municipal affairs. 
But we see no such thing. The present Bill is introduced on the mere 
assumption that ‘Calcutta is in a terribly insanitary condition.* 

“At the present stage of the Bill, I have no intontion to make any reference 
to the details of the measuro, some of which are open to grave objection, and 
will prove greatly oppressive to the rate-payers. These are matters which can 
more fitly, and with greater advantage, be discussed at a later stage. 

“Originally the town was divided into a small number of wards. Each 
ward elected its own Commissioner, who received a monthly salary of Rs. 250. 
The elected Commissioners, generally one European and three Indians, took their 
morning rounds daily to satisfy themselves of the condition of the roads and 
drains. This system was replaced by a Government triumvirate, consisting of 
the Commissioner of Police as Chairman, the Surveyor-General of Calcutta, 
and a whole-time Vice-Chairman who conducted the Municipal Administration 
of the City up to the year 1863, when the Corporation was constituted under a 
body of Justices, appointed by Government. In 1876, the Corporation was 
re-constituted on an elective basis, two-thirds of its members being elected by the 
rate-payers, and the remaining third being nominated direct by Government. 
Iq the legislation of 1888, the proportion of Commissioners, elected by the rate- 
payers, remained the same, but the Government conceded to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, the Calcutta Trades* Association and the Port Commis- 
sioners tho privilege of electing two-fifths of the one-third to be nominated by 
Government. 

“ The success of the elective system, introduced in 1876, was made the basis 
for demanding an extension of the elective element in the Corporation, when 
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the p’fbaent Act was before the Council, for giving the Commissioners a of the 
in ti|e appointment and removal of their Chairman, and for larger powers aouote 
greafe^ independence in other matters, and although all the privileges asked formal 
were not'g^anted, some substantial concessions were made, and, among other 
things, the privilege of fixing the pay of the Chairman within oertain limits, as 
also of demanding his removal from office, was granted to the Commissioners. 

’ On the whole, the policy of the Legislature in this matter has been liberal and 
progressive. 

“ During the last twenty-one years or so that the present system of Muni- 
cipal Government has been in force, immense improvements in various directions 
have been carried out ; the old complaint of chronic financial embarrassment 
has entirely disappeared under the wise and judicious administration of the 
Commissioners, and in spite of the enormous outlay on works of improvement 
and the extension of the drainage system and of water-supply, both filtered and 
unfiltered, the finances of the Corporation during the last few years have never 
been in a more prosperous state, nor did its credit ever stand any higher than in 
the last few years. 

" It is very much to be regretted that just at the very time, when the system 
of Municipal Self-Government in Calcutta has been working smoothly 
and efficiently, and when the successful result of its working has shown itself 
in various directions, that this most objectionable legislative measure should 
be introduced in this Council. Authoritative testimony has been concurrent 
as to the good work done by the Corporation under the present elective sys- 
tem. It is useless for me to refer to the decided testimony borne by the 
Sanitary Commission, appointed under Section 28 of Act IV (B. C.) of 1876 to 
enquire into certain matters connected with the sanitation of Calcutta, that 
1 real and solid progress has been made 5 by the Corporation in the path of 
sanitary improvement; or to what was said by Dr. Kenneth Macleod some 
years ago, that * to sight and sense Calcutta has, within living memory, under- 
gone a revolution,’ and that the policy of the Corporation has been attended 
with gradual and progressive reform.’ I am afraid that the initiation of the 
present measure is due more to a misapprehension of the actual state of things 
than to anything else, for it is well known to those who can speak from 
personal knowledge and experience that the truth is, that if the Municipal 
Government has in this City suffered now and then, it is because of the apathy 
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^^^iegligcnce of the Executive. Many of the shortcomings of the Corpora- 
^ raS u, as set forth in the letter of the Government of Bengal, dated the 7th 
jPifarch, 1898, to the Government of India, rightly belong to the Municipal Execu- 
tive, but they are sought to be laid on wrong shoulders. I think, Sir, that 
it is not right to make the Corporation responsible for any imperfections, unless 
it is empowered to appoint and remove its Executive Officers. At present 
it is impotent, in many instances, to enforce its orders. The Commissioners 
are now unjustly held responsible for what is the result of the insouciance 
or negligence of their Executive Officers. In many instances, the Executive 
officers require watching and control, so that they may be kept up to the work. 
Already the Municipal Executive possess large powers, and it is not at all 
desirable that thoso powers should be increased still further. And yet the 
Bill seeks to throw larger powers into the hands of the Executive. This is the 
most objectionable feature in the Bill, and I strongly protest against it. 
The powers, possessed -by the Executive, are so large indeed, that some of the 
former Chairmen of the Corporation were looked upon as nothing short of 
autocrats. Yvhen the existing Act was passing through the Council, there was 
great opposition to the proposed enlargement of the powers of the Executive. 
For the proper working of the Corporation, it is desirable that its Executive 
officers should be made as little independent of it as possible, except in the 
matter of details. 


“ The irregular proceedings of the Municipal Executive in many matters 
have become a bye- word among the inhabitants of this City. The Executive 
have failed repeatedly in the discharge of their most important duties, and 
to place larger powers in their hands would be most [dangerous, indeed. 
I contend that the Executive have not shown that they are fit to be entrusted 
with still more extensive powers. It is a vicious system which obtains in Calcutta 
to combine administrative, executive, and deliberative functions in one and the 
same person, who happens to be the head of the Municipal Executive, when such 
person is answerable to the Commissioners for many things done by him 
in his executive capacity. Such a system does not exist at least in Bombay. 
It is a strange anomaly that the Calcutta Municipal Chairman should be allow- 
ed to preside over meetings, called to judge of the shortcomings of the Exe- 
cutive officers, of which he is the head. The Municipal Commissioners in 
consequence not unoften feel powerless to cope with many evils. No City 
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probably suffered more from giving extensive j)owers to the head of the 
Municipal Executive than Bombay before 1872. ‘Before that time, 5 to quote 
the words of Maclean* t Guide to Bombay for the current year, * the municipal 
administration had been conducted by a Commissioner and the Benoh of Justices; 
but the powers of the Commissioner were so extensive that he became practi- 
cally irresponsible, and though he did excellent service to Bombay, he expended 
the rate-payers 1 money so lavishly that in 1871 something like a popular 
revolution was accomplished, and the Government felt itself compelled to 
create a new municipality in which the rate payers themselves should by their 
representatives have an authoritative voice/ The instance of Bombay, I think, 
ought to be a sufficient warning to Calcutta, and to put us upon our guard 
against the abuses which afwaya result from absolutism. For, practically, the 
Bill gives absolute powers to the Municipal Chairman, subject to the control 
of what I should call a packed General Committee of twelve members. If the 
Bill be passed into law, we shall simply revert to the ‘ good old rule, the simple 
plan of absolutism, 5 which prevailed in Bombay at one time, and proved the 
ruin of that City. I cannot too much dwell on tho magnitude of the injustice 
of extending the large powers, already possessed by the Executive, when such 
powers have shown a frequent liability to be abused. 

“ The Commissioners, as a body, and also individually here and there, have 
probably many shortcomings to answer for, but their worst enemies cannot 
deny that theirs is a record of work which any body of administrators may 
very well look back upon with pride and satisfaction. On the whole, I maintain 
that the Commissioners have deserved well of Government and the Calcutta 
public for the success of their administration, which is in no small measure 
due to tho time and energy devoted by individual Commissioners, unstintingly 
and ungrudgingly, and in many cases at considerable personal sacrifice, towards 
the work of the town. One might naturally have expected that when this 
Council next undertook the revision of the existing Act, it would show its 
appreciation of the work done by the Corporation, by an extension of the 
principles of Self-Government both in the constitution of the Corporation and 
in the powers conferred upon it. It is sad and disheartening to find that 
the Government has come forward with condemnation of the Commissioners, 
instead of thanks, and with proposals to practically destroy self-government 
instead of extending it. 
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u The Bill treats, I am sorry to find, with scant courtesy that element in the 
Corporation which has hitherto been the most predominant and most useful 
element in it, and which has contributed so greatly to the success of Municipal 
Self-Government in Calcutta, and made it more a reality than a name. What 
has it done, that it should be practically kept out of the proposed General Com- 
mittee of 12, and why should that particular element, which has hitherto done 
the least for the Corporation or for the rate-payors, be allowed to have a poten- 
tial vdice in the deliberations of the General Committee? One of the most 
magnificent boons that England has conferred upon India is Local Self-Govern- 
ment, and since its introduction into this City the Indians have shown them- 
selves to be in earnest in exorcising fully and freely all rights of citizenship^ 
accorded to them by law, and in making municipal institutions a reality in 
Calcutta. Whether in Bombay or in Calcutta, the Europeans have not cared 
to trouble themselves much about municipal affairs, or to take ordinary pains 
even to bo represented on the Corporation. Not only have tho European wards 
failed to return to tho Corporation European Commissioners to represent their 
interests in Calcutta, but some of those wards have even sometimes failed to 
oloct any Commissioners at all ; and in such cases the Government lias stepped 
in, and by reason of default on the part of those wards, nominated, under the 
law, fit persons to represent them, at the expiration of the time, allowed by the 
Act. I distinctly remomber one such instance in which about 17 years ago, 
Dr. Cayley and my friend, Maulvi Muhammad Yusuf, Khan Bahadur, were 
nominated by Government to seats on the Municipal Board by reason of default 
on the part of wards Nos. 15 and 10. 1 do not know, Sir, on what principle of 

justice such treatment, as is contemplated by the Bill, should be meted out 
to the Indians who have done so much to further the cause of Municipal Self- 
Government in Calcutta. If the Europeans have not been such a strong 
element in tho Corporation, it is their own fault. If they have been in a 
minority, there is no help for it. And what tho Bill in effect soeks is to 
enable a minority to control a majority. If tho voters of Calcutta have elected 
so many Hindu Commissioners, it is because they have preferred them to others, 
and it is because the Hindus form numerically the largest ratio of tho popula- 
tion, that is over two-thirds of it. It is better by far that the semblance of 
free institutions we have got in Calcutta should be altogether swept away than 
that there should be such legislative interference as to restrain and hamper 
the elective system so much. People look upon the present measure as a sort 
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of class legislation, trying to introduce the domination of a minority over a 
▼ast majority, though the minority may have no abiding interest in the City, 
No one would deny the importance of the commercial and trading interests, 
so far as the municipal administration of Calcutta is concerned. Tho Indian 
Municipal Commissioners of Calcutta have been always too glad of the liolp 
and co-operation of their European colleagues. The energy and^eal of some 
of the European Commissioners have contributed much to sanitary improve- 
ment of the City, and to the merciless exposure of many irregularities of the 
Executive. The obligations of the Indian inhabitants of Calcutta to the local 
non-official European community are as great as they are numerous. What- 
ever of political life the Indian inhabitants of this City luivo acquired, they 
owe chiefly to their non-official European fellow-subjects. They know, too, 
that they can carry out many municipal reforms effectually and promptly with 
the assistance of their European friends. But it is their misfortune that they 
have fallen upon evil times, that they do not often get such assistance as 
they did in the past. The fact is that the present generation of 11011-official 
Europeans are too much engaged in their own business to bo able to give any 
portion of their time and attention to public affairs. These art* days of keen 
competition in the commercial and trading world. The Bill proposes to tempt 
them from their work by offering a fee of Its. 32 for attendance at each meeting 
of the General Committee. But this will hardly bo a sufficient inducement to the 
higher class of Europeans. And so the proposed measure will fail in its object 
in this respect, while it will have the appearance of importing a race question, 
for the obvious object of the measure is to break the preponderance of the 
Hindu element in tho Corporation. I know that the great sin of the Corpo- 
ration is its Hindu majority, and, however useful work tho elected Hindu 
Commissioners may have done since the year 1 & 7 G, they are at presont the 
best abused men in the City, for whom no sneer or ridicule is too bitter or 
scathing. 

u The present Bill seeks to reduce the Corporation to a nullity by depriving 
it of all powers of control which it has exercised during all these years, to the 
eminent advantage of the administration, while it concentrates all powers in the 
Executive and a Committee of twelve, on which the representatives of the 
rate-payers would be in a standing and hopeless minority, and makes them to a 
certain extent independent of each other, and answerable to none. Nothing 
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can be surer than this, that if the Bill be passed into law in its present shape 9 
the popular element in the administration of the town, with all its safeguards 
^gainst Executive high-handedness and extravagance, would entirely disappear^ 
and give place to a system of administration which would be a curious admixture 
of despotism and oligarchy with all the attendant dangers of both. 

“ The explanation of the attitude taken up by Government in this matter 
was shadowq^ forth in your speech, Sir, at the opening of the current session, 
and has since been given in an amplified form in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill, when asking for leave to introduce it in Council, 
and in the published correspondence between the Governments of India and 
Bengal on the subject of the present Bill. 

“ From these speeches and the correspondence, it appears that, in the 
opinion of the Government of Bengal, the Municipality has no constitution, 
that 1 everything is fluid and indefinite that it is L impossible to say in what 
part of the system the Executive resides, or indeed whether there is any 
Executive at all that there was ‘a complete breakdown of the conservancy of 
the town at a critical period * (referring obviously to the autumn of 1896, when 
the plague first appeared in Bombay), ‘ and serious confusion in many other 
departments of the municipal administration without the possibility of 
determining with any approach to certainty where the responsibility for such a 
state of things lies. ’ 

“The proposed remedy for all these evils is to define the powers of the 
Executive, which means to vest in the Chairman almost all powers which under 
the express provisions of the present Act, the Chairman can exercise on behalf of 
the Commissioners, subject to the possibility of their revision and control, and thus 
make him accountable to no one ; and others, including almost all those which, 
under the present Act, are reserved to the Commissioners-in-meeting, in a Com- 
mittee of 12, of which two -thirds would be nominated by Government, and by 
the European mercantile and trading community and the Port Commissioners, 
while only the remaining third will represent the rate-payers. Leaving out the 
general body of the Corporation which, if the present Bill be passed into law, 
would be of no account, this Committee of 12 would, for all practical purposes, 
be the governing body, and supply the place occupied by the general body of the 
Corporation under the present Act ; and by this Bill it is now sought to reduce the 
proportion of elected members from two-thirds to one-third, and increase the 
proportion of the nominated Commissioners from one-third to two-thirds* 
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“ Now, let us examine the position a little carefully. Under the present Act, 
the Chairman has certain powers reserved to him. Certain powers are vested in 
the Commissioners, and certain powers are reserved to the Commissionors-in- 
meeting. Under the express provisions of law, all powers, vested in the Com- 
missioners, can be exercised by the Chairman. But he cannot act in opposition 
to, or in contravention of, any orders passed by the Commissionep-in-meeting, 
and if any order, already passed by him, is brought before a Meeting, and 
modified or disapproved, he has to modify or cancel his action accordingly. 

“The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill sums up these provisions in the 
following words : — i The Chairman, as such, has virtually no powers under the 
Act. Whatever he does, he does on sufferance with the knowledge that the 
power he has ventured to use may be withdrawn from him by a Resolution, or that 
the action which he has presumed to take may be upset with retrospective effect,’ 
and suggests by implication that if in these circumstances the Chairman is 
apathetic or inactive, he has good reasons on his side. Now, I maintain that this 
is not a fair summary of the situation at all. This would practically amount to 
saying that a person cannot exercise any powers, unless he is to be made abso- 
lutely unaccountable to any one. Such a proposition would bo preposterous. 
Where are the grounds for assuming that the Commissioners arc a sot of perverse 
men, who cannot be trusted with powers of control with judicious discretion? 
Where are the instances of reckless and irresponsible exercise of the powers of 
control, and in tbe face of the protests of the Chairman ? 

“Far better it would be for the rate-payers and residents of the town that 
the Municipality should be administered as a department of Government as 
it was before 1863, rather than its government should be made over to a handful 
of men, accountable to no one for their actions. 

“The present Act has been in forco for nine years. There have been three 
Chairmen during the first seven years of this period — the late Sir Henry Harrison, 
the late Mr. Harry Lee and Mr. Ritchie. Not one of them ever complained of 
the recklessjinterference of the Commissioners, so as to seriously hamper .Execu- 
tive action. They worked with the Commissioners generally in a spirit of har- 
mony, and there was no complaint. During the next two years there have 
been two Chairmen- Mr. Williams and Mr. Bright. Noither of them was 
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sufficiently long at the head of affairs to make themselves thoroughly acquainted 
with the work. Moreover, they were both in indifferent health, and have been 
obliged to go on furlough within a short time of their appointments to the 
office on the score of failing health, and if these gentlemen or any of them have 
thought fit to complain of the undue interference of the Commissioners, such 
complaints ought to be rated at their proper value, and not allowed to override 
the opinion of equally able, if not abler, men, who have been longer ccjnnected 
with the administration of the Municipality. 

“The next point which requires consideration, is what has been said about 
the breakdown of the conservancy of the town at a critical moment, and the 
existence of serious confusion in many other departments of the municipal 
administration without the possibility of determining where the responsibility 
lies. With the utmost doforence to your opinion, Sir, I would submit that it 
would be quito possible to fix the responsibility on proper investigation, 
and I am strongly of opinion that in justice to the Commissioners, as well as 
in the best interests of the town, such an investigation ought to have preceded 
any legislation for providing a remedy for the state of things referred to by 
Government in this Council. It is my duty to tell you, Sir, with the utmost 
emphasis at my command, that there is a very strong feeling among the 
Commissioners that they have been condemned unheard. 

“Without alluding in detail to the different departments in which 
confusion is said to have prevailed, I need only say that, in the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, it is obviously the Executive alone which 
must be held responsible for such confusion. To the credit of the Com- 
missioners, it should bo said, and borne in mind, that it was mainly through 
their efforts, and sometimes, in spite of the obstructiveness of the Executive, 
that attention has from time to timo been drawn to irregularities and mal- 
practices in difforont departments of the Corporation. It was the Commissioners 
who unearthed the irregularities in the Collectors Department and in the 
License Department many years ago, and re-organised those departments. In 
recent years, the irregularities and malpractices in the Workshops, and in the 
Warrant Department, have been brought to light, through the exertion of the 
Commissioners, and even at the prosent moment, a strong Committee is 
engaged in making enquiries with reference to certain allegations which, if 
substantiated, would prove that serious irregularities, if nothing worse, have pre- 
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vailed in one of the spending departments of the Municipality. The Executive 
heads naturally dislike enquiries by Committees, as when irregularities and 
malpractices aro eventually established, they indirectly refloct on the want of 
proper supervision by the Executive heads. As 1 have already said, instances 
are not rare in which the Executive have supplied the brake-power, and 
the Commissioners had to supply the motive-power, in bringing departmental 
irregularities and malpractices to light. 

* * With reference to the neglected state of the conservancy, 1 would merely 
draw attention to some of Dr. Banks’ reports. Ho removed 14 tons of refuse 
from one privy in Harrison Road, and he reported that another privy in Burtola 
Street was full of night-soil, and choked by 50 old shoes. This proves 
that the Commissioners were perfectly justified in their reitorated complaint 
that the Health Officer and his supervising staff were not doing their dutios, 
and that the Executive required a rude awakening and stricter interference from 
the Commissioners. 

u Dr. Banks reported that some of the night-soil depots were in bad repair, 
and that in one of them, the floor was completely broken up. This proves 
that the Executive failed in attending to what was urgently required for the 
purposes of sanitation. 

“If, as Dr. Banks reported, the refuse-carts are so badly constructed that 
the bullocks and ponies are needlessly knocked about, tho Executive alone 
can be considered at fault. If the surface drains are badly aligned, and if 
the Conservancy Department throw urine from cowsheds into drains, instead 
of emptying it into the sewers, tho inevitable conclusion ought to bo that the 
Executive are inefficient, unless it can be shown that the Commissioners pre- 
vented them from doing their duties. 

“ As regards the construction of insanitary buildings, it is an open secret 
that the Executive, instead of taking vigorous steps as soon as tho - construc- 
tion of such a building is commenced, defer taking any action till it is too 
late. It is a fact that the Commissioners on several occasions ordered the 
demolition of houses, constructed in contravention of the existing building 
regulations. Is it not worth enquiring why the Resolutions of the Commis- 
sioners were not carried into effect ? Only two explanations are possible. 
Either the building regulations are bad and unworkable, or the Executive are 
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inefficient. If the Building Committee, in a few cases, permitted slight devia- 
tions from the bye-laws, and sanctioned plans, they dwindle into insignificance 
before the deviations taken no notice of, or permitted by the Executive. 

“On the first alarm of the plague in Bombay reaching Calcutta, the Com- 
missioners at once placed the sum of Its. 3,000 at the disposal of their Health 
Officor for the adoption of precautionary measures against the plague — vide Pro- 
ceedings of the 26th Meeting of the General Committee held on 25th September, 
1896. At the same time, the Commissioners requested the Health Officer to pay 
daily visits to different parts of the town instead of three visits in the week, and to 
issuo strict orders to his subordinates to pay particular attention to the cleansing 
of the town. The Commissioners did more. In addition to this, they indivi- 
dually visited different parts of the town with the Acting Chairman to see how 
the work was going on. At their next meeting, held on the 28th September, 3 896, 
the Health Officer asked for an allotment of Rs. 36,000 for six months and 
Its. 6,000 for the cleansing of certain filthy parts of the town, and for the adoption 
of precautionary measures against tho plague. The Commissioners immediately 
consented to vote a grant for tho extra carts and coolies required, but declined 
to appoint any Medical Inspector or Chief Superintendent on Rs. 1,000 a 
month, since they contended that the Health Officer with his existing super- 
vising staff ought to be able to do the work. Eventually, at a special 
meeting of the General Committee, hold on the 5th October, 1896, the pro. 
posal of the Health Officer to entertain a certain number of additional 
Medical Inspectors was sanctioned, and it was decided to apply to Govern- 
ment for the services of an officer on a pay, not exceeding Rs. 1,000 a 
month, for throe months, to superintend the cleansing of the town, and 
introduce a system of organisation, under which the town would get the fullest 
benefit of tho amount spent on its conservancy, it being the general opinion that 
through tho incompetency of the Executive in the Health Department, the Com- 
missioners did not get sufficient work out of the men employed. 

“ Besides this, the Commissioners granted Rs. 1,000 for sewer flushing, 
Rs. 31,449 for the construction of flushing chambers in ward No. 2, and Rs. 1,221 
for connecting the bathing platforms with the filtered water-supply, with a view 
to relieve the unfiltered water-supply for sewer flushing. 

“ The following passage is an extract from the letter of the Government of 
Bengal, dated 7th March, 1898:— ‘Although on the 30th November, the Medical 
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Board addressed to the Corporation a number of specific recommendations for 
the cleansing of the City, it was not till the 22nd of January, and then under 
the strongest pressure from Government and the Medical Board, that they 
sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 towards a further temporary establishment 
for cleaning up the town.’ Nothing could be more unfair to the Commissioners 
than this. The Commissioners had long before this resolvod on spending any 
reasonable amount of money for thoroughly cleaning up the town, and it 
was entirely due to the Executive that a definite scheme was not laid before 
the Commissioners until January, 1897. 

“The Bengal Chamber of Commerco have a potent voice in the Corpora- 
tion, if they only choose to exercise it. They have in their individual capacity 
a large property vote, and besides have the privilege of sending four repre- 
sentatives directly to the Municipal Board. The representations of the Chamber, 
whether made directly by them or through tlieir representatives, have always 
received the respectful and prompt attention of the Commissioners. 

“ I would hero take the liberty of quoting the opinion of a European 
gentleman who lias sat on the Municipal Board ever since the present Act came 
into operation, as a representative of the Calcutta Trades Association: — ‘It is 
taken for granted that because we, European Commissioners, are in the minority 
that we can do nothing, and that in any attempt at reform, we are outvoted and 
sat upon by an overwhelming majority. This is not my experience; and I 
have been a Commissioner for seven years, and I can honestly say, and I feel it 
my duty to say, that in all my attompts at improvement in the special subject 
I have taken in hand, I have received the readiest assistance, and no opposition 
from the natives, hut the difficulties I have been confronted with have always 
been from the Executive. Improvements have been initiated, passed without 
opposition, funds found and voted, and yet owing to the ineptitude of the 
Executive, nothing has been done.’ 

“ The weakest part of the Bill is that it makes an indirect attempt to 
undermine the independence of the Corporation, and to reduce it to a non-entity. 
It deals almost a death-blow at Local Self-Government. If Self-Government 
in Calcutta has failed, let it be abolished by all means. But while it lasts, its 
integrity and independence must be respected, 

“Municipal Self-Government is an important political experiment in this 
country. Not many years ago, Her Majesty the Queen-Empress attached 
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particular significance to the successful development of this movement, on which 
depends the chance of any further extension of the representative system 
of government in this country. The success of the experiment is now 
an admitted fact. To use some of the words and arguments of a Bombay petition 
from the municipal body of that City, submitted to Government some years ago, 
‘such general success is compatible with occasional blunders and miscarri- 
ages. ’ Municipal Corporations in India have been established in pursuance of a 
policy which aims at fostering habits of self-government among the people of 
this country. Habits of self-government cannot be acquired or usefully ex- 
ercised without freedom of action. The danger of a Municipality lies in its 
liability to too much interference of Government with its duties and responsibili- 
ties, however wholesome Government interference sometimes may be. Too 
much of such interference will deprive a Municipality of that independence, so 
essentially necessary to its successful working. Government should not be 
allowed to usurp the functions of Municipal bodios, except when they arc 
proved to be wrong. This Bill is essentially opposed to the principle on 
which the Corporation is constituted. It is calculated to destroy the sense 
of trust and responsibility, reposed in the Commissioners. It will make the 
Corporation self-governing only in name. This Bill goes against some of the 
fundamental principles, enunciated in the Resolution of the Government of 
India on Local Self-government, dated the 1 Oth October, 1881. Some of these 
principles are : — 

‘ The Governor General in Council has no hesitation in stating his con- 
viction that the only reasonable plan open to the Government, is to induce the 
peoplo themselves to undertake as far as may bo the management of their 
own affairs, and to dcvelope and create, if noed bo, a capacity for self-help 
in respect of all matters that have for imperial reasons to be retained in 
the hands of the representatives of Government. 

1 The non-official members must be led to fcol that real power is placed 
in their hands, and that they have real responsibilities to discharge. It is 
doubtful whether they have, under present arrangements, any sufficient in- 
ducement to give up their timo and attention to the transaction of public 
business. , 

“ In giving his qualified assent to the existing Act, Lord Ripon, as Viceroy 
of India, said 
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* Having regard to the great importance, attaching to the development of 
municipal and other similar institutions in India, it appears to the Governor 
General most desirable to avoid as far as possiblo taking any step 'which 
may have the appearance of arresting the growth of such institutions or of 
unduly restricting their liberty of action/ 

“In another place, he remarked : — 

‘ It must be remembered that the introduction of municipal institutions 
into India is only of comparatively recent date, and that even in England, 
where such institutions are of long growth, and are consonant with the habits 
of the people, many instances might be adduced from the records of Town 
Councils and other local bodies not only in the past, but also in the present 
day, of proceedings little, if at all less, open to criticism than the most notice- 
able of the cases which have given ground for complaint in this country/ 

“ The fate not only of the Calcutta Corporation, hut the development also 
of Local Self-Government in this country, will depend very much upon what 
ultimately awaits this Bill. I have no hesitation in saying that the Bill is a 
direct menace to the existence and extension of Local Self-Government in this 
country. 

“In the Statement of Objects and Reasons, appended to thoBill, we are told 
that it is sought to attain the ends of the Bill by re-constructing the existing 
Act more or less on the lines of the Bombay Municipal Act with certain 
material changes, &c. But it is most curious that while the Bill copies sorno 
of the sections of the Bombay Act, more or less important, it eschews altogether 
some of the redeeming features in the Bombay Municipal system. It would 
have been a decided gain to our City if the constitution of the Calcutta Corpora- 
tion had been assimilated somewhat to that of the Bombay Corporation. The 
Standing Committee of the Bombay Corporation, corresponding to the General 
Committee of the Calcutta Corporation, has its own separate Chairman. It 
consists of 12 members, of whom 8 are appointed by the Corporation and 
4 by Government, the Chairman holding bis office for a year only, and is 
elected by the members of the Committee. The Corporation has also its 
own separate Chairman, who also holds his offieo for a year, and is elected 
by the members of that body. The entire Executive power and responsibility 
are vested, for a renewable term of three years, in the head of the Municipal 
Executive, who is known as the ‘Municipal Commissioner of the City of 
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Bombay/ He is entitled to be present at all the meetings of the Stand* 
ing Committee and the Corporation, to take part in the discussions at those 
meetings, but he is not allowed to vote upon, or to move any Resolutions. The 
head of the Bombay Municipal Executive does not possess such uncontrolled 
authority as the Calcutta Municipal Chairman does. While the head of the 
Executive of the Bombay Municipality is not allowed to vote at any of its 
mootings, the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality is allowed a casting vote, 
and also to move any Resolution he likes. The system is wrong in principle, and 
leads to much abuse. The Bill gives no power to the Calcutta Commissioners 
to elect their own Chairman, either of the General Committee or of the Cor- 
poration itself, while the Chairman is allowed to be the Chairman of the 
Corporation as well as of the General Committee, and to be at the same time the 
head of the Executive. If the Calcutta Chairman, therefore, is not an autocrat, 
I do not know who is. And yet the Bill seeks to make him a greater autocrat 
still! A more dangerous state of things can hardly be conceived, and 
the worst of it is that while the 72 Commissioners, of whom 50 are elected, are 
allowed to remain untouched, they will be all dummies excepting the fortunate 
twelve vdthin the charmed circle of tho General Committee. The elective sys- 
tem will remain only in name, while everything will be done by the Municipal 
Chairman or rather the Municipal autocrat, in the sacred name of that system! 
Tho Gonoral Committee will be a packed body altogether, for out of the 12 
members, constituting the Committee, not 8, as in Bombay, but only 4 will be 
returned by the Corporation; and with the help of this packed body, the 
Chairman may at any time execute his sweet will and pleasure.” 

The Iion’ble Me. Turner said :— 1 u On behalf of the body which I have the 
honour to represent, the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, I beg to express my 
entire satisfaction at the introduction of the Bill now under discussion which 
aims at tho improvement and partial ro-construction of tho municipal body as it 
now exists in Calcutta, and I congratulate the Hon’ble Member in charge of the 
Bill on tho very able, clear and exhaustive statement whioh he made on the 
occasion of introducing the measure into this Council. The Chamber of 
Commerce has addressed the Government of Bengal on the shortcomings of the 
Calcutta Municipality at various times, notably in July, 1895, September, 1896, 
and January, 1897. In July, 1895, the Secretary of the Chamber had occasion 
to call the attention of the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the 
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increase of fever of a typhoidal character throughout the City and the insanitary 
construction of the City generally. The letter also referred to the possible 
danger of, and the very serious consequences which would follow from, the intro- 
duction of plague into Calcutta which at the time had appeared slightly at 
Singapore. Mr. Clarke, the then Secretary, went on to say : 1 The Committee 
have reason to believe that there is a very strong feeling on the part of a section 
of the community that efforts should be put forth by those responsible for 
the health of the City to grapple with its insanitary evil, and I am to say that 
as the Municipal Commissioners have failed to do so, the Committee consider the 
time has arrived when the Government of Bengal should lend its influence and 
help to rectify the state of affairs I have alluded to.’ The attention of Govern- 
ment was also drawn to the terrible state of the trenching ground to the south of 
the city at Goragacha in the midst of the populous suburbs of Aliporo, and the 
Committee appealed to Government to take action under the controlling section 
of Act II of 1888, 

“In 1890, the Committoe of the Chamber had again occasion to call the 
attention of the Local Government to the necessity for taking special precau- 
tions to prevent the importation of plague into Calcutta, a misfortune which 
the Committee considered was beyond the power or capacity of the Municipal 
Corporation to deal with. 

“In January, 1897, the Secretary to the Chamber addressed a long com- 
munication to the Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Depart- 
ment, dwelling earnestly on the very serious state of the city of Calcutta which 
was a source of danger and apprehension in tho face of the plague existing in 
Bombay. The Committee referred to the report of tho Medical Board, dated 
28th October, 189G, on the sanitary condition of Calcutta, especially to tho com- 
plaints of the bad working of the sewerage system of the City, the want of 
sufficient water for flushing drains, and the consequent tendency for tho sewers 
to * become elongated cess-pools.’ The letter referred to the disgraceful condi- 
tion in which, certain portions of private houses were kept and the terrible 
state of insanitation which constituted a permanent and standing threat against 
the health of the inhabitants and tho prosperity of the City. The Committeo 
considered that the report called for more than the attention of the Municipal 
Commissioner^,^ the matter concerned not only the Government of Bengal, 
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but the Supreme Government. They called upon the Government to con- 
sider the question of legislation for the improvement of the Municipal Act 
so as to mako it more readily effective. 

“ As regards the question of the sanitation of Calcutta, I think it must 
he admitted by all parties that it is a matter which not merely concerns 
our* Local or Imperial Government, but it is a matter of International 
importance. For some years past the attention of Foreign Powers has been 
directed towards the health of India. I remember some few years ago, when 
an outbreak of cholera occurred in Bombay, how certain Continental Powers 
at once took fright and issued stringent orders in regard to the quarantine 
of all vessels sailing from Bombay. The rules wore strictly and rigidly 
enforcod. After a time the former stringent restrictions against an ordinary 
epidemic, such as we look upon cholera in this country, were generally 
modified, but with the advent of plague to India, Foreign Powers have become 
more alive than ever to the necessity for watching carefully the sanitary con- 
dition of India as a whole. But as the llon'ble Mr. Kisley observed, Diplo- 
macy and Science joined hands, and the famous Venice Convention of 1897 was 
an all-important result. Clear and absolute rules were drawn up in regard to 
the treatment of cargo and passengers arriving from infected ports. Disinfec- 
tion and observation were substituted for quarantine, and the regulations agreed 
to were fair and reasonable. But a stricter watch than ever is kept on the 
sanitary condition of India, and it is therefore not only necessary, but the duty 
of Government to take such steps as will provide for an efficient and complete 
working of the municipal bodies in all Presidency towns. It is difficult, it is 
almost impossible, for us to realise what would bo meant if plague appeared in 
Calcutta, and Foreign Powers blocked the importation of merchandise from 
Calcutta, Bombay and Kurrachee. It would moan that the foreign export 
trade of India would cease ; disaster to the commercial classes would follow, and 
a financial crisis might have to bo faced by the Government itself. Now I 
think it cannot be denied that in view of all this the commercial interest in 
Calcutta is not one to bo disregarded. Further, I would remark that total value 
of imports into Calcutta amounts to no less than 38 crores per annum and our ex- 
ports to 51 crores, so that the commercial class has surely a great and reasonable 
claim upon Government to have its representations considered, and also to have 
a reasonable share in the management of municipal matters in this great City. 
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“It has been urged in some of the Anglo-Vernacular papers that tbe 
present constitution of the Municipality is a complete popular representation, 
that enormously good work has been done in the past, multifarious improve- 
ments have taken place in tbe City by tbe construction of new roads, tho 
opening of congested areas and bustee reclamations ; and one particular journal 
goes on to say : 1 the Commissioners aro elected representatives of the people, 
who do their work from a sense of pure public spirit. But the head of tho 
Government is not on their side, nor are the members of the Anglo- 1 ndian 
community. And do you know what aro the Commissioners for ? It is to keop 
the Europeans in comfort and luxury at the cost of the general body of rate- 
payers. Thoy, the Europeans, must have more water, moro gas, wider and 
♦cleaner streets and better conservancy, all at the cost of the Indian tax-payor. 
In short, the Commissioners exist not to do duty to their constituents, but to 
pander to the convenience of the European community.’ Now, Sir, if an 
educated journalist can write in this unfair and absurd manner of matters 
which vitally affect the city and the country at largo, is it possible for us to 
convince him or his friends of the necessity for absolutely perfect sanitation 
and for improvements which no human being of ordinary intelligence can deny 
are sadly and urgently needed ? It must be known that the supply of pure 
and filtered water is an enormous benefit to the people at large. It must be 
admitted that wider and cleaner streets and better conservancy must improve 
the health of tho very humblest of the citizens of Calcutta. Europeans as a 
rule can get away from the dangers of insanitary Calcutta, but the poor 
people are obliged to remain and to suffer in silence from I will not say the 
incapacity but the indifference of their fellow-citizens, who comprise tho 
majority of the Municipal Commissioners. 

“ Now I quite admit that somo good work has been done in the past few 
years, although on some occasions it has taken years instead of months to work 
out matters of vital importance. I understand the drainage works which 
were commenced some two years ago were for seven years under consideration. 
Now I will undertake to say that had this matter been in the hands of a compact 
body of picked men, such asl hope and expect the new Standing Committee will 
be, this matter of drainage, a matter of supreme importance, would have been 
decided upon and completed in as many months as it took years under the present 
system. As regards the shortcomings of the Municipality, I am bound to say that 
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I do not think they fully appreciate the intense necessity for sanitary improve- 
ment. I do not blame the Municipal Commissioners entirely for the result, rightly 
described as tko appalling disclosures of the Medical Board enquiries in 1896* 
The Executive seem to have been partially responsible, but it must be remembered 
that tho Executive were trained to consider each Commissioner as his master, and 
how can any man serve 75 masters ? Then, too, it has been most unfortunate that 
in the past threo years we have had as many Chairmen of the Municipality. 
Constant changes of heads of a department are disastrous, and I am strongly in 
favour of having the appointment of Chairman made a permanent one. This 
will mean either that tho salary of the post must be made sufficiently high to 
retain the services of a Civilian with brilliant prospocts before him, or Govern- 
ment must go outside tho Civil Service for their selection. This is a matter 
which 1 would ask Government to seriously considor. But apart from this 
consideration, it must be allowed that at times the Municipal Commissioners 
have proved seriously obstructive and have opposed various improvements for 
reasons which are inexplicable. I would refer, for instance, to the Harrison Road 
scheme, which has opened up one of the most congested localities in Calcutta. 
It was in 1888 vigorously opposed by all tho Hindu Commissioners with 
tho exception of six. Eventually, tho schomc was carried through by the 
European and Muhammadan Commissioners pirn six Hindu representatives 
supporting the Chairman, and in connection with this Harrison Road im- 
provement, I would read the following extract from the closing remarks on 
the debate by the Chairman, tho late Sir Henry Harrison 

‘ Tho question lay between Calcutta as a whole and the land-holders. Who should 
reap the profits oarnod from an important and costly improvement like this — private owners 
or tho rate-payors in general ? Those were the two conflicting bodies. On the one side was 
tho whole of Galoutta whioh would bo taxed to pay for this road: on the other side were 
the land-holders. What was tho value of land beforo Calcutta became a City ? Probably 
from Rs. 50 to Rs. 200 a biglia, and what now was tho value of that land? From lls. 10,000 
to Rs. 40,000 por bigha was not at all an exaggerated estimate. The value of land was 
increased two hundredfold by tbe trado and commeroe of Calcutta. And now, when the 
municipality was unable to mako a road, except on a principle of this kind, and they would 
give the whole increased value of the land, and also 15 per dont. in addition, the land-holders 
turned round and said that private rights must for over he respected, notwithstanding that 
the most important streets of the town remained hopolessly clogged. That showed their 
absolute failure to realize what wero the rights of the City, as compared with the rights of 
individuals. And it was booause that was the very viow taken by every capitalist that 
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they were the very persona who failed to appreciate what was the meaning of the life of a 
City, that what Mr. Cotton said aoquired such immense importance. Was it possible to 
entrust the lives and health of the people to a body of Commissioners, whoever they might be, 
who so little appreciated the enormous and transoendant importance of making improvements 
of this kind ?’ 

“ Again in 1896, when the Health Officer’s proposal for increased expendi- 
ture to provide for precautions against the plague was undor discussion, Maulvi 
Abdul Jubbar declared that i pestilence and famine were a divine chastise- 
ment for our sins and like the Excise Revenue in Bengal are yearly on the 
increase and keep pace with the advancement of what you call civilization. 
No human agency can fight against a decree of heaven.’ On the same occasion 
another gentleman, who, I believe, has been educated at Oxford, also opposed 
the proposal and said 1 though there might be overcrowding among nativos, and 
though they might live in insanitary conditions, their fathers and grandfathers 
had lived in the same way and under very much more insanitary conditions 
and had attained great age.’ These quotations go to show that some at 
any rate of our present Municipal Commissioners entirely fail to appreciate the 
absolute necessity of koeping pace with modern requirements in matters 
sanitary or the gravity of questions brought up for their consideration. 

“ Now as regards the Bill itself, it has been objected that too much independ- 
ent power will be given to the Executive, and that the Municipality will be 
too much in the hands of Government. Section 22 which empowers Govern- 
ment to step in and act on certain occasions, expressly stipulates that such action 
will be taken only if the Municipal Commissioners neglect their duties, and if 
the Corporation fail to comply with the orders which may be given after due 
enquiry has been made by a Commissioner or by a special officer deputed for 
the occasion. As to the question of Government interference, generally we 
overlook the fact that in cases of breakdowns at important crisis, the Govern- 
ment of India look to the Local Government and not to the Corporation, The 
eyes of the world in fact are fastened on the Government and not on a muni- 
cipal body in case of shortcomings. 

“ Now in England where municipal bodies exist, I suppose in almost every 
town it is not an uncommon occurrence for the Local Government Board to 
interfere in questions where Municipal Board are unable or unwilling to 
carry out urgent necessary improvements. I may quote the Thames Valley 
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drainage works. At one time the sewage from most of the riverine towns on 
the banks of the Thames was discharged into the river, this was always an 
objectionable feature, and at length they, the Conservators of the river Thames 
took action and obtained an injunction against the practice. After considerable 
delay the Local Government Board stepped in and insisted on the river drainage 
works being effected, failing which the town to which I refer was to be heavily 
penalisod. Action was ultimately taken, and the sewage disposed of by a 
chemical procoss. The Local Government Board also, I believe, goes to the 
length of insisting upon loans being raised to carry out necessary works, so 
that in taking action to put the Calcutta Municipality in order tho Government of 
Bengal merely follow the practice adopted in England. 

“Then again it has been said that this is a serious interference with Local 
Self-Government and the declaration of Lord Ripon in 1882. In this connec- 
tion I would like to read an extract from a speech made by His Excellency 
the Marquis of Ripon on the 8th November, 1882, when he addressed the 
Municipality of Lalioro. While deprecating any attempt to drive those who iire 
to manage local institutions too hard and fast, he went on to say that: — 

‘Though I desire to see great patience oxercised, and though I deprecate haste or undue 
and overoager expectations of immediate results, I, on the other hand, am firmly determined 
that this experiment shall not fail through the pertinacious neglect, through the sloth or 
through the continued incompetenoe of the looal bodies that ore about to spring up. Not to 
do so would be to betray the polioy which we are advoratiug and to abandon thoso interests 
that we have most near at heart. We must, thoreforo, retain sufficient control over these local 
bodies, a control varying in different parts of the country according to the advancement of 
the people and the circumstances of each district. Wo must maintain, I say, sufficient control 
over thoso looal bodies to Beo that they do not permanently, obstinately or slothfully neglect 
their duty towards their fellow-citizens and that control, Gentlemen, I, for my part am 
determined to maintain, and 1 trust that it will be applied patiently, but still firmly, by Local 
Governments.’ 

“ But I contend that it is no interference with the principle of self-govern- 
ment at all, nor can it be described as a retrograde measure when a represents* 
tion of all soctions of the community is more fully and equally ensured than 
under the old system. Tho essence of Local Self-Government is, I take it, the 
fair representation of all classes. I cannot imagine that it was ever intended 
that one section of the community or one class of that section should be the 
prodominant power and in fact control the working of the Municipality. This 
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is the case under the present regime, and it is a state of things which most 
decidedly justifies Government in its present legislation. I have no doubt 
it will be said that Europeans will take no more interest in municipal matters 
than of old, but I absolutely deny this. As regards tho Chamber of Commeroe, 
even though some of the leading members may havo their time too fully 
occupied to attempt to take up municipal matters, there are many men of 
excellent business qualifications fully equal to the task of assisting in the 
administration of the municipal conduct of tho City, who are, I believe, sufficient- 
ly public spirited to give up some of their time when they see that the Genoral 
Committee is really a workable and businesslike body, and that timo will 
not be wasted in fruitless discussions. 

“ It appears to be taken for granted that the Members of tho Chamber are so 
indifferent to tho municipal administration of the City that they tacitly con- 
sent to being represented by native members. At onetime, however, when 
the 1889 Act came into force the Chamber was represented by European 
members, and for many years these gentlemen were regular attendants at 
the meetings of the Corporation, but each in turn withdrew in disgust after 
finding out that tho meetings were an utter waste of time and that the native 
majority swamped their proposals and obstructed their reforms. 

“ So, too, Europeans will no longer stand for the wards in tho European 
quarter of the town, because they find that they are of no use to their 
constituents against the overwhelming majority of opposition to reform. 

“ Once the new system has been inagurated and is in fair working order, 
there will be no lack of Europeans quite ready to come forward as of old to 
represent the various interests of tho wards in which the Europeans chiefly 
reside. 

“ As regards the new laws and regulations relating to the buildings and 
streets of Calcutta, I have not had time to examine them in detail, but I think 
there can be no disputing the fact that our first requirement is enlargement 
of a number of the main thoroughfares, especially those loading through 
the native town and that these main thoroughfares should bo intersected 
by streets running at right angles, so that the town itself, should as it 
were be split up into a number of squares. I would also urge for 
the provision of open spaces, not on behalf of the Europeans (as some 
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playing over the open drains of the streets and bustees. There is no 
doubt that Calcutta is extending rapidly towards Alipore and Ballygunge 
and care should be taken that maidans be preserved for the use of the 
public. If necessary, they should be acquired by Government under the 
Land Acquisition Act, and so provision be made for open air space, which 
like the maidan of Calcutta, will prove the lungs of the district in which 
they are situated. 

“ On behalf of the mercantile community, 1 would tender to you, Sir, 
our grateful thanks for having grappled with the great and important 
question of municipal reform and the improved sanitation of Calcutta. 
You have done so at the risk of losing a certain amount of popularity 
with a section of the community, but your sense of duty and responsibility 
has overcome all sentimental feelings, and you have now, as you have always 
done, acted fearlessly and uprightly regardless of possible cenBure from those 
who disagreed with your convictions, and happy in the feeling that you are 
doing the greatest good for the greatest number.” 

The debate was adjourned to Monday, the 4th instant. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 


Calcutta; 

The 19th April , 1898. 
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The Council met at the Council Chamber on Monday, the 4th April, 
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present: 


The Hon’ble Sir Alexander Mackenzie, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, presiding . 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hobble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.mi 
The Hon’ble J. Pratt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hosbein, c.i.e. 

The non’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B, Buckley. 

The Hon’blo Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Ilon’ble Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Ilon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The IloiVble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 


CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The debate on this Bill was resumed : — 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — u Sir,— My first duty 
is to congratulate the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill on the lucid 
and exhaustive statement with which he has prefaced his introduction of the 
Bill. Greatly as I differ from him with regard to his views about the 
Bill, and strongly as I condemn the measure, I am bound to recognize 
the tact, judgment and ability, and above all the conciliatory attitude, which 
are so conspicuous throughout the speech. My hon’ble friend rests his 
case not so much upon the failure of the Commissioners as upon the alleged 
inherent weakness of the system under which they had to work. It is the 
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system rather than the men that he attacks. I commend this part of his speech. 
He has thus endeavoured, so far as it lay in bis power, to clear the atmosphere 
and relieve the controversy of those personal elements which at one time 
threatened to darken the issues involved ; for I can conceive no greater misfor- 
tune than that we should in approaching this grave consideration allow our 
minds to bo perverted— our judgments to be warped — by any sentiment of 
personal or party bias or by any lingering recollection of a controversy which 
I hope and trust has now been forgotten. We should endeavour, in considering 
this question, to rise to the height of judicial impartiality and level-headed- 
ness, for the issues involved are of grave and far-reaching importance. If this 
Bill should unhappily become the law of tho land, and if its principles are to 
be engrafted upon the system of Local Self-Government which prevails in the 
Muf assal y then 1 have no hesitation in saying— I say it with regret, but say it I 
must — that one of the greatest blessings which we enjoy under British Buie, and 
with the inauguration of which, Sir, your name is so honourably associated — 
tho inestimable boon of Local Self-Government — will have become a thinir of 
tho past. 

“ Woll, Sir, if I have rightly understood the attitude of my friend— and it 
is an attitude which challenges the system rathor than the men — then tho 
question which we have to ask ourselves is this — v\ liat are the grounds upon 
which ho bases his conclusions ? My hon’ble friend says in substance that the 
municipal system of Calcutta 1ms been tried and has been found wanting, that 
the conservancy arrangements have broken down, that the constitution does 
not ensure prompt and continuous Executive action, and that it is unequal to 
the strain of a grave and suddon emergency. This represents the sum and 
substance of his indictment against the Corporation. Great as is the authority 
which undoubtedly belongs to my hon’ble friend as the Hoad of the municipal 
administration of these Provinces, I' think wo shall be guilty of no disrespect 
towards him, if wo ask him to produce his evidence and to place before us the 
materials upon which he lias based hib opinion and upon the strength of 
which ho invites this Council to endorse his judgment. Sir, if we examine 
tho matter a little closely, we shall find that my hon’ble friend has under- 
taken a task besot with serious difficulties. It will not be enough for him to 
show that in regard to the municipal administration of Calcutta there has been 
a failure here— a dofect there— a break-down elsewhere. He must carry hii 
evidence much further than that. Ho must show that the system has sc 
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completely failed— -the situation is so desperate — that no partial remedy will 
suffice— that there must be a radical and fundamental change — that the system 
must be broken up, the site cleared for the erection of a new and a totally 
different superstructure. Nay more — he must advance a stage yet further. 
My hon’ble friend must show that in the actual circumstances of Calcutta, 
menaced by the plague, the only remedy that is left open to us as sensible and 
wise men is to adopt the discredited municipal system of Bombay which was 
not able to keep out the plague. A more desperate position — one more 
entirely at variance with the dictates of reason and sound sense— it would be 
difficult to conceive. My friend may well feel staggered, I will not say at the 
temerity of the enterprise, but at the gravity of the task which he has imposed 
upon himself, and if he is not able to do justice to it, his great ability will not 
be at fault— the badness of the cause will be responsible for it. 

“Well, Sir, my hon’ble friend has laid before tlio Council tho Report of the 
Sanitary Inspectors appointed by the Blague Committee. I havo not the 
smallest desire to whittle down the evidence of those distinguished exports ; 
but I have a complaint to make — a complaint with which 1 am sure the Council 
will sympathize — as to the procedure which my liGn'ble friend lias thought 
fit to adopt. The Hon’ble Member has not done the Corporation tho justice 
which the Corporation is entitled to receive at his hands. My friend lias road 
out the indictment but not the explanation — the charge but not the answer of 
the Corporation. It is not for one moment to be supposed that the Coiporation 
allowed judgment to go by default. At more than one meeting did tho 
Corporation consider the Report of the Sanitary Inspectors — more than one 
explanation did they submit with regard to that report. Some of the 
allegations were admitted, others were challenged, with regard to tho rest 
explanatory notes were submitted. I crave the indulgence of the Council to 
be allowed to proceed with tho details of the Explanation submitted by the 
Corporation. 

1 (a) Overcrowded and badly -bin It houses. — The general statements made under this hoad 
are mainly correct, but it is to be noted that most of tho houses uud huts attended to by the 
Medical Board were constructed before tho present rules came into force.’ 

“I maintain therefore that the Commissioners are not responsible for this 
defect. But let us proceed : — 

* (b) Defects of public latrines.— These defects are fully admitted aud will be remedied as 
soon as the unfiltered water-supply is increased. It is to be hoped that this will be accomplish- 
ed in six to nine months.’ 
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“The unfiltered *water supply has now been increased : — 

1 (c) Defects of private latrines.— In the opinion of the Commissioners the state of things 
described by the Medioal Board is not common in pucka houses, exoept in those of old stand* 
ing, and as regards privies in busteos they would remind Government that previous to 1884 
thero were praotically no privies in bustees at all. As soon as the unfiltered water-supply is 
increased notices will be served upon the owners of houses in whioh there are bad privies to 
have them connected with the sewers. The Commissioners think it also necessary to add that 
in the case of some poor people the Commissioners have paid from Municipal Funds for the 
connection of their privies with the sewers. Paragraph 3 of the Health Officer’s Note deals 
fully with this subject.’ 

u Now, Sir, there are 50,000 latrines in Calcutta. Could the Sanitary 
Inspectors have seen one- tenth or even one-hundredth part of these latrines? 
In some quarters and among a certain class of experts, I am afraid, there is too 
great a disposition to jump to sweeping conclusions when they happen to be in 
harmony with their preconceived ideas. Could the laws of induction have 
been more openly set at defiance by scientific men who ought above all to be 
scrupulously careful of them ? — 

‘(d) Slate of home drain* and drain -pipes . — It is fully admitted that these are in many 
oases choked and out of repair, hut an establishment of Inspectors is kept up for the ins- 
pection of house-drainage.’ 

“Now I come to statements that are challenged by the Commissioners. — 

* (<’) State of surface drains. — The Commissioners are not prepared to admit the general 
statement that latrines are allowed to discharge into surface drains. Occasionally it is found 
that such a practice exists. With reference to paragraph 3 of the Sanitary Offioer’s report, 
they would call altontion to paragraph 5 of the Health Officer’s Note (a copy of whioh is 
sent herewith) on the surface drains, and to paragraph 20 of the Chief Engineer’s Note sent 
(herewith). 

*(/') Neglect of road scavenging. — Ab regards the sufficiency of the staff there is a 
considerable difference of opinion, and the whole question has attracted the careful attention 
of the Commissioners. Ae regards the question of the pollution of the subsoil, although 
thero is no doubt that in certain places this is the causo of many most noxious smells, yet it 
is a matter of doubt whether iu many oases it is not the sewers whioh are mainly responsible. 
As to the means suggested to minimize the evils of pollution, it will be observed from 
paragraph 12 of the Health Officer’s Note that he is strongly opposed to the uso of per- 
ohlorido of mercury, and that in the face of suoh opposition the Commissioners have not 
hitherto thought it advisable to give this experiment a trial. 

4 (g) State of con pounds and courtyards. — The Commissioners generally differ very muob 
from the remarks of the Medioal Board on this subject if they are intended to apply generally 
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to all localities, but they folly admit their applicability to Wards 5 and 7 (Burra B&sar and 
Jorabagan) as a whole, and for this reason have allotted to those wards a special establish- 
ment. Action is being persistently taken under section 318.’ 

“ I would in this connection call attention to the remarks which the Com- 
missioners make on this head in a subsequent communication dated the 21st 
April, 1897. They say : — 

4 With regard to the remarks in this paragraph, the Commissioners would point out that 
it is not apparent whence the Board got its information about tho number of coolies, &o., 
employed, hut from the Health Officer’s report dated 15th March, it appears that on that day 
1,588 men were on the roll, of whom 1,317 were present at work, and also 329 oarts. The 
whole of the sum alloted has now beon spent. As regards the question of the supervising 
staff living in or near the wards where they work, the Commissioners fully agree with the 
remarks of the Medical Board ; but they would point out that the cost of providing quarters 
is very expensive. 

* (A) Pollution of wells. — With regard to this, the Commissioners wish to point out that 
in reoent years a very large number of wells has been filled up, and this filling up will be pro- 
ceeded with as soon as the wator of tho wells has been analysed and the increased supply of 
unfiltered water provided. The Commissioners are of opinion that if the existing wells are 
filled up before this is done, that very great hardship will be suffered by many house-holders. 

4 (*) State of cow-sheds and stables.— Although a great deal undoubtedly remains lobe 
done in the question of improving them, latterly there has been a most decided improve- 
ment in some instances, and it is to be believed that recent modifications in tho bye-laws will 
lead to still furthor improvement. 

4 {j) The state of hackney carriage stands. — The Commissioners are fully aware of the 
bad state of these stands, and scarcity of money has alone prevented them from making 
many of the improvements required.’ 

“ It is the old question of the eternal want of pence from which Adminis- 
trations higher than that of the Municipality suffer even more grievously than 
the Municipality does : — 

* (k) Conditions of hustees. — The Commissioners fully admit that there is a great deal of 
room for improvements in bustee, that they would call attention to tho fact that a great deal 
has lately been done and that improvements are being steadily pushed on. More money 
than is required by the law to be spent on this head has been spent.’ 

“In ten years’ time the Commissioners have spent 13 lakhs of rupees upon 
bustee improvement. When I joined tho Corporation in 187G, a sum of only 
Its. 10,000 was set apart for bustee improvement. Since then it must be 
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admitted there has been an enormous growth in expenditure upon this most 
important sanitary purpose-^ 

‘ j Disposal of houie-ref use. — With reference to this the Commissioners would invite 
attention to paragraph 13 of the Health Officer's Note. Considerable difficulty i& 
experienced in including native house-owners to allow the retention of the refuse food on 
their premises during the day, and it will be probably necessary to amend the Act on thi» 
subject.' 

“Now here are statements and counter-statements — statements made by 
high authority and counter-statements made by authority equally high and 
equally entitled to weight. What are we to do in the midst of this conflict 
of testimony— this divergence of opinion — this war of opposing views ? We 
are left in a dilemma, and we have a complaint to make against the Govern- 
ment that it lias not lent us a helping hand to rescue us from thiB uncertain 
and dubious position. The natural, the normal procedure which the Govern- 
ment should have adopted in a case of this kind was to have appointed a 
Commission which would have sifted the matter, taken evidence and submitted 
a roport. That would have been in accordance with precedent, for when 
in 1884 a complaint was made by some of the rate-payers of Calcutta regard- 
ing the sunitary administration of the town, a Commission was appointed 
with Mr. Justico Beverley as President. If such a Commission were appointed 
and it found in favour of the views of the Sanitary Inspectors, why, Sir^ 
that would have silenced all criticism, removed all doubts and would have 
enormously strengthened the hands of the Government in any legislation 
which it might have thought fit to undertake. I cannot conceive any possible 
objection to the appointment of a Commission except on the Bcore of delay. 
But, Sir, the constitution of the Calcutta Municipality has now been allowed 
to exist for a period of thirty-five years, extending over the lifetime of a gene- 
ration, and if it were allowed to survive for a year or two longer, no great 
catastrophe would have happened, the world would certainly not have come to 
an end. Further, a Commission might have been appointed with instruc- 
tions — with the mandate — to report wit hin a definite time. The Beverley Com- 
mission to which I have referred was appointed in August, 1884; it reported in 
January, 1885. The Building Commission submitted its report with praise- 
worthy promptitude. Is a public body — I ask — like the Calcutta Corporation 
to be condemned unheard — a public body with a brilliant record of active and 
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useful service for the good of the town ? Such a proceeding does not recom- 
mend itself to one’s sense of justice and fair play, and will not, I am sure, be 
endorsed by this Council. 

“In judging of the report of the Sanitary Inspectors and of its efiect upon 
the course of legislation, the fact must not be overlooked that there is scaroely 
any European town, be it the richest or be it the most perfect in regard to its 
sanitary arrangements, to some portion or other of which these or similar 
remarks might not apply. Take London, the capital of the British Empire, 
the richest city in the world. London and Calcutta cannot of course be 
compared in regard to their sanitary arrangements. They cannot be 
mentioned in the same breath; but not many years ago, in 1883, an account 
appeared of the back-slums of London in a well-known book, 1 Tho Bitter Cry 
of Outcaste London,’ which would put to shame the most vivid descrip- 
tion of the insanitary condition of the worst parts of Calcutta. 1 will, Sir, 
with your permission read an extract from the book: — 

‘Wo do not say tho condition of their homes, for how can those plaoes be called homes, 
compared with which the lair of a wild boast would be a comfortable and healthy spot? 

1 Few who will road these pages have any conception of what pestilential human 
rookeries are, where tens of thousands are crowded together amidst horrors which called to 
mind what we have heard of the middle passage of the slave-ship. To get into them you 
have to penetrate courts reeking with poisonous and malodorous gases arising from accumu- 
lations of sewage and refuse scattered in all directions and often flowing beneath your feet ; 
courts, many of which the sun never penetrates, which are never visited by a breath of fresh 
air, and which raroly know the virtue of a drop of cleansing water. You have to ascend 
rotten staircases which threaten to give way beneath every step, and which in some places 
have already broken down, leaving gapH that imperil the limbs and lives of the unwary. 
You have to grope your way along dark and filthy passages with vermin swarming. Then 
if you are not driven back by the intolerable stenoh, you may gain admittance to the dens 
in which these thousands of beingB, who belong as much as you to the race for whom 
Christ died, here live together. Have you pitied the poor creatures who sleep under 
railway arches, in carts or oasks, or under any shelter which they oan find in the open air ? 
You will see that they are to he envied in comparison with those whose lot it is to seek refuge 
here.* 

“ Sir, in judging of the system of municipal government which it is now 
proposed to supersede, we must take into consideration the sanitary condition 
of Calcutta such as it was in 1876, when the municipal system of this City for 
the first time came under the control of the elected Commissioners. This 
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was what Dr. Payne, the Health Officer, said of the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta in 1876: — 

‘ On the evidence of its mortuary record the town is surpassed in fatality by many 
•astern towns and by some in the west, and yet it is impossible to oonoeive a more perfeot 
combination of alt the evils of crowded city life in the primitive filthiness and disorder than is 
presented in the native portion of Calcutta. Dirt in the moBt intense and noxious forms that 
a dense population can produoe covers the ground, saturates the water, infects the air and 
finds in the habits and inoidents of the people’s lives every possible facility for re-entering 
their bodies ; while ventilation could not be more shunned in their houses than if the olimate 
were arctic instead of tropioal. If then Caloutta be not a deadly place, filth in its utmost 
intensity must be innocuous and sanitation a pretentious sham.’ 

“ Going back to a point of time still earlier in the history of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta— to a point of time when the municipal system was 
entirely controlled by the Government, we have revealed to us a state of 
insanitation which in the words of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, 
constituted a scandal to a civilized administration ; and yet it is now seriously 
proposed to establish a form of municipal administration which makes the 
nearest approach to complete Government control ! Let mu read an extract 
from the report to which I havo referred : — 

1 For many years past tlio sanitary condition of Calcutta has been a oonstant subject of 
oomplaint, and this condition has probably never been much worse than it is at the present 
time. The state even of the southern division of the town, whioh contains the fine houses of 
the prinoipal European inhabitants, is often most offensive and objectionable, while with 
regard to the northern or native division of Caloutta, whioh contains some hundred thousand 
people, it is no figure of speeoh but the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately 
desoribe its abominations. In the filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns that I have seen in 
other parts of India or in other countries, I have never seen anything which can be for a 
moment compared with the filthinesB of Calcutta. This is true not merely of the inferior 
portions of tho town or of the bye-wayB and plaoeB inhabited by the poor classes, but it is 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quarters filled with the houses of the richest and 
most influential portion of the native community. If a plain unvarnished description of the 
northern division of Caloutta, bordered by their horrible open drains in which all the filth of 
th. city stagnates and putrifies, were given to the people of England, I believe that they 
would consider the aooount altogether inoredible.’ 

" And again: — 

‘It is not my wish to attempt to describe in detail the condition of Caloutta. To all who 
are here upon the spot the facts are notorious. The state of the capital of British India, one 
of the greatest and wealthiest oities in the world, is a scandal and disgrace to a civilized 
Government.* 
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Such was Calcutta in 1863— such was Calcutta in 1876 — such was the 
legacy which the Justices received from the Government and which, with the 
sanitary arrangements somewhat improved, they bequeathed to the elected 
Commissioners. And what use, let me ask, did the elected Commissioners 
make of this filthy bequest ? Why, Sir, they turned it to splendid account. 
They introduced sanitary improvements which have converted a city which 
from a sanitary point was a scandal to a civilized administration into a city 
which is one of the healthiest in India, to which our countrymen flee in hundreds 
and thousands, driven from their malaria-stricken homes in the mufassal, as to 
a health-resort. The elected Commissioners completed the drainage and water- 
works which had been initiated by the Justices. They have taken in hand the 
drainage and the water-works of the suburban area — they have reclaimed bustccs y 
filled up foul tanks and have opened out new roads. The net result of their 
sanitary works has been that the price of land has been doubled within the last few 
years ; and this, Sir, not owing to the expansion of trade and commerce, — for the 
growth of trade during the last five years shows a falling off, according to the 
statement of the Hon’ble Mr. Allan Arthur before the Supreme Council, as 
compared with its growth in the five years preceding— but to the advance rf 
sanitation and tl e consequent improvement in the health of the people. The 
position which I have ventured to assume as regards the great sanitary im- 
provements which have been effected under the present municipal system 
is supported ly high and competent official authority. To the testimony of 
these distinguished men I desire to refer. Let me quote what Mr. Cotton, 
now Chief Commissioner of Assam, said as a Member of the Beverley Com- 
mission : — 

‘ I have devoted myself at considerable length to this historical retrospect in order to 
demonstrate once for all how utterly unfounded is the charge brought against the Corporation 
that the aotion taken by it is fitful, spasmodic and at haphazard. It is true that at one time 
there was a period of inaotion, but the reason for that is fully explained. The policy of the 
Corporation is rather, as Dr. McLeod described it, one of gradual and progressive reform. 
The whole case is, as the Army Sanitary Commission describe it, as complete as it well could 
be. I do not think the true friends of Local Self-Government, who are watching with 
unooncealed anxiety the struggle for existenoe which marks the infant growth of a great 
prinoiple, oould find anywhere in this country more satisfactory tokens of eno »uragement and 
hope than exist in the metropolis. The small tree is here firmly planted. I am not careful 
to enquire whether a better practical administration of the affairs of the town might not be 
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was what Dr. Payne, the Health Officer, said of the sanitary condition of 
Calcutta in 1876: — 

‘ On the evidence of its mortuary record the town is surpassed in fatality by many 
•astern towns and by some in the west, and yet it is impossible to oonoeive a more perfeot 
combination of alt the evils of crowded city life in the primitive filthiness and disorder than is 
presented in the native portion of Calcutta. Dirt in the moBt intense and noxious forms that 
a dense population can produoe covers the ground, saturates the water, infects the air and 
finds in the habits and inoidents of the people’s lives every possible facility for re-entering 
their bodies ; while ventilation could not be more shunned in their houses than if the olimate 
were arctic instead of tropioal. If then Caloutta be not a deadly place, filth in its utmost 
intensity must be innocuous and sanitation a pretentious sham.’ 

“ Going back to a point of time still earlier in the history of the municipal 
administration of Calcutta— to a point of time when the municipal system was 
entirely controlled by the Government, we have revealed to us a state of 
insanitation which in the words of Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, 
constituted a scandal to a civilized administration ; and yet it is now seriously 
proposed to establish a form of municipal administration which makes the 
nearest approach to complete Government control ! Let mu read an extract 
from the report to which I havo referred : — 

1 For many years past tlio sanitary condition of Calcutta has been a oonstant subject of 
oomplaint, and this condition has probably never been much worse than it is at the present 
time. The state even of the southern division of the town, whioh contains the fine houses of 
the prinoipal European inhabitants, is often most offensive and objectionable, while with 
regard to the northern or native division of Caloutta, whioh contains some hundred thousand 
people, it is no figure of speeoh but the simple truth, to say that no language can adequately 
desoribe its abominations. In the filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns that I have seen in 
other parts of India or in other countries, I have never seen anything which can be for a 
moment compared with the filthinesB of Calcutta. This is true not merely of the inferior 
portions of tho town or of the bye-wayB and plaoeB inhabited by the poor classes, but it is 
true of the principal thoroughfares and of the quarters filled with the houses of the richest and 
most influential portion of the native community. If a plain unvarnished description of the 
northern division of Caloutta, bordered by their horrible open drains in which all the filth of 
th. city stagnates and putrifies, were given to the people of England, I believe that they 
would consider the aooount altogether inoredible.’ 

" And again: — 

‘It is not my wish to attempt to describe in detail the condition of Caloutta. To all who 
are here upon the spot the facts are notorious. The state of the capital of British India, one 
of the greatest and wealthiest oities in the world, is a scandal and disgrace to a civilized 
Government.* 
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Corporation, the Engineer and the Health Officer. The Commissioners themselves have, as a 
whole, displayed a care and attention to their duties which is very meritorious and has in 
some oases risen to the level of devotion. The year, though not actually one of straitened 
resources, was yet clouded by the shadow of impending peouniaiy difficulties, and the polioy 
of the Commissioners has doubtless on Borne occasions been guided by this circumstance, 
which has induced them to shrink from expenditure on objects which have strong olaims 
upon them. In executive matters the Lieutenant-Governor perceives an occasional want of 
vigour, especially in the collection of rates, the enforcement of the law in regard to license 
fees, and the recovery of expenses from the owners of hustees, But these defects admit of 
remedy ; and on suitable opportunities they will no doubt be remedied. Leaving them out 
of consideration, Sir Antony MaeDonnell very cordially acknowledges the services the 
Corporation have rendered to tho city, and thanks them for the oarefui control which they 
have exercised over the various departments of the muncipal administration . y 

“From the testimony of high officials, let us pass on to the testimony of 
facts, and here is a statement which, to save the time of the Council, I will not 
read, but will hand over to the Reporters. It shows the out-turn of sanitary work 
done by the elected Municipality which it is now proposed to supersede: — 



Calcutta 

Caloutta 


of 1876. 

of 1888. 

Brick sewers in miles 

39 21 

42-57 

Pipe sewers in mih-s 

47‘34 

144-50 

Amount spent in drainage 

1U (‘>0,10,1*72 

Its. 96,97,724 

Average quantity of water sup- 


$ 

plied to the town 

6,541,154 

16,000,000 gallons with 

gallons per 

4,000,000 gallons 


day. 

for tin) Subuibn. 

Total number of be uses conneo- 

ted 

9,075 

17,680 

Amount sp*‘nt in filtered water- 

supply 

Its. 71,56,98G 

1,22,86,485 including unfiltered 
supply. 

Unfiltered supply was 

721,675 
gallons per 
day. 

2,501,830 

Length of roads wns 

132 

147 miles, besides 34 £ 

miles. 

miles of public 
laues over sewer 
ditches. 

Watering of streets 

12,237,941 

feet. 

16,173,033 feet. 

Gas lamps 

2,718 

4,488 

Oil lamps 

700 

303 

Tanks which remained to be fill- 

331 

Tanks which were filled up 240. 

ed up. 
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Conservancy 
Bustee oonsorvanoy 


All refuse was thrown into open 
ditches filled with putrifying 
matter and a black greasy 
slime of several feet in depth. 


Bathing platforms 
Publio squares 


Oaloutta Calcutta 

of 1876. of 1888. 

Rs. 1,65,100 Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Nil Refuse is removed and the roads 
and drains swept in the interior 
of bustees just as well as any- 
where else. 

All the open ditches sewered, every- 
thing iB swept onoe a day. The 
refuse is all removed onoe a day. 
The greasy slime of the ditches 
gone. 

Nil 86 

14 19 


“ The foregoing synopsis shows the vast improvements the Commissioners 
effected up to 1888, and since the amalgamation further improvements have 
been effected which are enumerated below — 


Drainage and miscellaneous 

Rs. 

... 7,86,686 

Suburban improvement 

... 13,97,087 

Bustee and town improvement 

... 8,98,785 

Not cost till 31st March, 1896, of Harrison Road 

... 27,43,346 

W ater- supply extension 

... 34,10,071 


92,38,975 


tl But it is said that the Corporation is unequal to the strain of a grave and 
sudden emergency. I dispute the proposition. There is absolutely no evidence 
in support of this view of the matter. Whatever evidence there is, distinctly 
negatives it. Well, Sir, there never was a greater crisis in the history of 
Calcutta than when it was feared that the plague would spread into the Capital. 
How did the Corporation act on that occasion? It acted with vigor and promp- 
titude. It was on the 24th September, 1896, that it was reported in the news- 
papers that the bubonic plague had appeared in Bombay. The same day, there 
being a meeting of the Corporation, the matter was considered by the Commis- 
sioners. On the following day, the matter was again discussed by the General 
Committee. The Commissioners did not indulge in mere talk. That was not a 
season for talk or declamation, but for vigorous and decisive action. The 
Commissioners at once placed themselves in communication with the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, which at that time was staying at Darjeeling, with 
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the Commissioner of Police, with the Port Trust and the Railway Author- 
ities. v/The Government was asked to enforce a strict system of inspec- 
tion in respect of all passengers coming from Bombay to Calcutta. Dr. 
Simpson, the Health Officor, was directed to visit different parts of the town 
daily instead of three times a week — his subordinates were to pay special 
attention to the cleansing of the town, for which they wore authorized to 
entertain special establishments, and suspected cases were forthwith to bo 
reported to the Health Officer. At my instance, a sum of three thousand rupees 
was placed at the disposal of the Health Officer for any preventive measures 
which he might think fit to take. An extra Conservancy establishment was 
entertained at an outlay of Rs. 5,500 a month. This establishment was even- 
tually raised to 1,500 coolies and 329 carts. Eight Medical Inspectors were 
appointed and the services of a Chief Superintendent of Conservancy were 
entertained on a salary of one thousand rupees a month. Nor was this all. 
Arrangements were made for an isolation hospital, and ambulance carts were 
provided. The operations of the Commissioners in this respect cost them a sum 
of two lakhs of rupees. Sir, the late Health Officer, Dr. Simpson, was always a 
severe critic of the Corporation, but the measures of the Corporation elicited 
praise even from him. This was what he said in his Administration Report: — 

‘From the above account it will be seen that no pains have been spared to protect 
Calcutta against an outbreak of plague or to be in a state of preparedness to stamp it out, 
should the disease have unfortunately gained a foothold in this City/ 

u But, Sir, it has been said — and I regret to have to remark that the state- 
ment appears in the lettor of the Local Government addressed to the Govern- 
ment of India, and it has been repeated by the Hon’ble Member representing 
the Chamber of Commerce — that the Commissioners did all this under pres- 
sure. The Government letter says 1 it was not till the 22ud January, and then 
under the strongest pressure from the Government and the Board, that the 
Commissioners sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 towards a further temporary 
establishment for cleaning up the town. 7 Sir, I venture to challenge this 
statement. It is not in accord with the facts of the case. Instead of the Com- 
missioners being pressed by the Government, they were pressing an indifferent 
Executive, strangely insensible to the exigencies of the crisis, to do their 
duty. This view of the matter will be amply supported by a reference to the 
proceedings of the Commissioners. A question was asked at the meeting of 
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the Commissioners on the 19th January, 189T, by my friend, Babu Nalin 
Behari Sircar, one of the ablest and moat active among the Commissioners, 
whom I am glad to see here, and the answer given by the Chairman will 
leave no doubt on the mind of any one that the Commissioners were fully 
alive to the exigencies of the situation, and they did not need any pressure 
from the Government or from any one else. Babu Nalin Behari Sircar 
asked: — 

4 What special measures have been taken by the Corporation sinoe October last to remove 
these accumulated deposit* of past years ? If no speoial efforts have been put forward, 
will the Chairman kindly explain why this has not been done? (3) Is not the Chair- 
man aware of a Resolution passed by the General Committee and unanimously confirmed 
by the Commissioners in meeting, to the following effeot : — “ That having regard, how- 
ever, to the prevalence of the disease in Bombay, and to the intimate business rela- 
tions that exist between the two Cities, the Commissioners are decidedly of opin- 
ion that a thorough oleansing of the town should be effected as soon jis possible 
by employing a special establishment, and that they are prepared to spend any reasonable 
amount for the purpose.” (4 a) What action has been taken by the Executive on this Resolu- 
tion of the Commissioners passed so long ago as 25th October, 1896 ? (h) If nothing has 
been done, will the Chairman kindly explain why this Resolution of the Commissioners has 
not yet been given effect to, particularly when the chanoes of an outbnsak of plague in 
Calcutta are not so remote now as they were in October last? (5a) When does the Chair- 
man propose to bring forward before the Commissioners specific proposals for entertaining 
ether speoial establishments for the speedy and prompt removal of accumulations of dirt 
from all suoh parts of the town as abound in them? (t>) Will it be next week ? ’ 

“ I will not take up the time of the Council by reading in full the answer 
that was given. I will confine my attention to the part which bears upon the 
point I am endeavouring to explain. Mr. Williams said: — 

* Before HBking the Commissioners for extra establishment beyond the Special Cleansing 
Staff granted in October, the Health Officer oonsidered.it desirable, in order not to put the 
Commissioners to unnecessary expenso, to asoertain what the existing staff could do under 
the excellent and energetic supervision of Dr. Banks. Dr. Banks, after making himself 
thoroughly acquainted with tho capabilities of the existing establishment and of the local 
insanitary oondition of the City, which of course required time, oame to the conclusion that 
the establishment was inadequate— an opinion with which the Health Officer agrees. Dr. 
Banks has now plaoed before the Chairman a carefully considered statement in whioh he 
proposes a very considerable increase on the present establishment, and amounting to an 
extra expenditure of over two lakhs per annum. But the discussion of these proposals is 
likely to take up some time.’ 
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il These proceedings took place on the 19th January* The Medical Board 
addressed the Government on the 20th, probably after having seen the proceed- 
ings of the Commissioners which appeared in the newspapers of the 20th. 
What the Commissioners did on the 19th January, it is very obvious, could 
not have been prompted by any communication which the Medical Board 
addressed to the Government on the following day, 

“Now contrast the proceedings of the Bombay Corporation with those of 
the Calcutta Corporation which it is to supersede. The acting Chairman, Babu 
Nilamber Mookerjee, addressed a telegram to the Municipal Commissioner of 
Bombay making enquiries about the suspicious cases reported in the Calcutta 
newspapers. What was the answer that he received ? Well, Sir, the Municipal 
Commissioner reported from Poona that there had been one or two suspicious 
cases Here was the plague, the deadliest and the most insidious enemy which 
Bombay has had to fight against in the whole course of the century, slowly 
making its way through the doomed City, and tho Head of the Executive of the 
Corporation — and that Executive is to be our model — was at Poona from when* 
he suspected one or two cases! Sir, I have no hesitation in saying that 
such a thing would have been impossible on the part of the Chairman of the 
Calcutta Municipality under the existing constitution. The supineness of the 
Bombay Executive in the earlier stages of the plague recontly formed the 
subject of a motion for a vote of censure by the Commissioners, and the motion 
was carried in a modified form. What therefore is proposed is this — that tho 
municipal system of Calcutta, which was tried by the stress and the strain of 
the plague, and which on the whole was not found wanting, is to be superseded 
by a municipal system which notoriously failed to meet the crisis ! Well, Sir, 
I have always thought that experience was the guide of the practical adminis- 
trator ; but we are now going to discard the lessons of experience, and take a 
big jump into the unknown with results that are unknown. We ere truly 
fallen upon evil times and upon evil tongues and by darkness and danger com- 
passed round. 

“ But, Sir, it is stated that our municipal constitution is unequal to the 
requirements of modern sanitation. Where is the evidence in support of this 
view of the matter? Here, again, the lessons of experience raise a strong 
presumption in favour of the Commissioners being well qualified and of the 
municipal system being well-adapted to meet the sanitary requirements of a 
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largo city like Calcutta. It is admitted that the scavenging is pretty well 
done ; and you were good enough to say in your Palmer’s Bridge speech that 
in tho lanes and streets where municipal carts can have access, the cleaning is 
fairly well done. Whatever insanitation there is, is largely due to defects in 
tho structural arrangements of the City ; and for those defects neither the 
Commissioners nor the system under which they work is responsible. The 
Commissioners did not create Burra Bazar — they did not make the filthy bmtees 
—they did not open out the narrow lanes. All that came as a legacy to them 
from the Justices and the Government. The building regulations did not 
come into force till 1889, and we have it on the testimony of Dr. Simpson and 
of the Building Commission that if these regulations had been fully given 
effect to, even then they would not have gone very far. Whatever building 
regulations you may now pass, based on the most advanced continental models, 
which the extensive researches of my hon'ble friend may open up to him 
they cannot bo permitted to have any retrospective effect. The sentiment of a 
civilized community would rise in revolt against any retrospective legislation. 
Whatever laws you pass cannot affect the existing pucka buildings of Calcutta. 
It is not laws, but funds that are needed. You have to open up the congested 
areas of Burra Bazar and Jora Bagan. The Government ought to recognize its 
responsibility in the matter. Calcutta is tho capital of the Province and of the 
Empire, and tho responsibility of tho Government to open up the congested 
parts of tho Metropolis was fully recognized, so far back as 1805 by Lord 
Wellesley, but it has merely been a recognition in name — no practical effect has 
been given to it. Tho question of structural improvements is a financial and 
not a constitutional question, and it is to be solved, not by depriving the 
Corporation of its constitution, but by providing funds. My hon’ble friend, 
tho Member representing the Chamber was good enough to express much 
sympathy with the building regulations. Will the mercantile community 
consont to the imposition of the Octroi ? In Bombay the Octroi duties come 
up to about nine lakhs of rupees a year. If we had such a fund at our disposal 
at Calcutta, the financial difficulty, which is the difficulty in connection with 
this and most other problems, would have disappeared. 

“But, Sir, it has been said that the constitution of the Municipality does not 
ensure prompt and continuous Executive action. Sir, if there has been any 
failure in this respect, I have no hesitation in saying that the Government is 
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responsible for it. The Government appoints the Chairman, Since 1890, we 
have had five Chairmen — in eight years we have had five Chairmen. How can 
you possibly expect prompt and continuous Executive action when the Head of 
the Executive is being constantly changed ? And, Sir, the duties of the Chair- 
man of the Corporation are of an onerous description They are very different 
from the duties that ordinarily appertain to district administration. They have 
to be learnt, and by the time the Chairman has learnt them, a new incumbent 
appears on the scene to relieve him of his responsibilities! How can you 
possibly expect Executive vigour and efficiency under such a state of things t 
Did the great and distinguished men, who in the past have filled the office of 
Chairman, ever complain of the weakness of their position — was ever such a 
complaint utterod by men liko Sir Henry Harrison, Mr. Beverley, Mr. Cotton 
or Mr. William Souttar? If Sir Henry Harrison at all thought that his position'* 
was weak as Chairman, nothing could have been easier for him than to have 
amended the law when he was in charge of the Bill in 1888, on tho lines now 
suggested. 

“Further, it has been observed that tho Municipality lias no constitution, 
and that it is all fluid and indefinite and that it is impossible to fix responsibi- 
lity. Sir, I must be permitted to express my surprise at this statement Why, 
Sir, in section 4 and in subsequent soctions of the Municipal Act we have 
sketched out for us the outlines of a firm, clearand consistent constitution. You 
may not liko it— you may disapprove of it. All that J can understand, but 
the constitution is there, set forth in clear and definite lines which any one who 
runs may read. Equally extraordinary is the statement that it is difficult to 
fix responsibility. Well, Sir, I have been connected with the Corporation for 
the last 22 years. I have been associated witii numerous Committees of 
enquiry connected with various departments of the Corporation, and speaking for 
myself, and I may add on behalf of my colleagues, I will say this — that we have 
never had the smallest difficulty in fixing responsibility for the various sins of 
omission and commission that were discovered. Why, Sir, only the other day 
we had a Committee enquiring into the Warrant Department, and we had not 
the smallest difficulty in finding out who were to blame and who wore not to 
blame. In this connection, I would desire to call attention to a Noto issued by 
Sir Henry Harrison, delegating his powers to his subordinates and fixing their 
responsibility. For the first time under the Act of 1 888, tho Chairman was 
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empowered to delegate his powers to his subordinates — he did not possess this 
powor under the Act of 1876 or under the still earlier Act of 1863. On the 
passing of the Act of 1888 Sir Henry Ilarrison drew out a statement assigning 
duties and fixing responsibility with that statesmanlike breadth and sagacity 
for which he was so conspicuous. I will read an extract or two from this state- 
ment : — 

i i The Secretary is ompowerod to sign all letters issuing on behalf of tho Commissioners, 

£ r of tho Chairman, ami all orders, after satisfying himsolf that the order has been passed 
y an officer entrusted with duo authority to piss it. Ho is entrusted with the seal of the 
Corporation and with ti e custody of valuahlo documents, contracts and records. He will 
exiJossly seo that all notices of mootings are duly issued, and that tbo terms of the Act 
regarding such notices are complied with. 

M Engineer will oxereiso the powers necessary for the efficient performance of the 

duties of a ]fJugi n «pr in n large City* Ho will directly supervise and control what 

are ordinarily 2 . i, own aB tho Water Works Department, the Drainage Department and the 
Koad Superintendent r> T U»n n rtmont. He alse au<1cr disorders the ?J r or^stiop 

Superintendent and Workshop Establislmiont, tho Mun'cipd Railway Establishment and 
tho Salt Wafer Lake Estublisliment. Tho maintenanoo and repairs of all the municipal 
buildings and machinery is also placed under bis general supervision. 

‘ Drain age Impedor* — Section (inspect drains, &c., issue ono hoar’s notice of in- 

tention to clean out drain and remedy defect). 

‘Of c >urso, it does not follow that these subordinates will always exoroiBO, without refer- 
ence to the Engineer, the powors assigned to them ; the Engineer should make them clearly 
understand that they should always consult him in all matters of importance as heretofore, 
and he will bo generally respondblo to tho Commissioners and mysolf for all orders lissued 
by his subordinates. The object of assigning powor is not to limit responsibility, but to 
enable tho subordinate s aotiou to be legally valid. The same remark applios to the powers 
oonforrod on the Engineor. 

‘ Tho Health Officer will, in a general way, exorcise the powers necossary for tho efficient 
performance of the duties of tho Chief Executive Officer of Health in a large city. He will 
directly supervise aud control what are ordinarily known as tho Conservancy Department, the 
Nuisaneo Department, and the Bustee aud Sanitary Departments. lie will also have under 
hia orders tho Assistant Health Officer and his own office, the Food Inspectors, the Medical 
Inspectors, tho Analyst to the Corporation, the Deputy Superintendent of Vaocination and 
his establishment, all officers and subordinates engaged in the registration of births and 
deaths, whether at the registration offices or at the burning-ghats and burial grounds, the 
Gowkhanna Superintendent and establishments, and the Superintendent of the Slaughter- 
house. All the markets of the town are aiso placed under his general supervision * 
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‘‘Now I ask could there be anything more clear and definite than this 
delegation of duties and the responsibility which such delegation necessarily 
involves, and yet it is said that it is difficult to know where the responsibility 
resides ? 

“Thus it will be seen that the grounds upon which it is sought to justify 
the supersession of the Calcutta Municipality will not stand tho test of 
scrutiny. When tried in the crucible of reason and common sense, they 
vanish into thin air. You propose to give us the constitution of the Bombay 
Municipality. But the fact is overlooked that the entire system of Local 
Self-Government in Bombay is retrograde when compared with the system 
which prevails in these Provinces. You, Sir, very well remember the attitude 
of the Bombay Government in regard to Lord ltipon's scheme of Local Self- 
Government, and the remonstrance which lias become historical which as 
•Home Secretary you addressed to that Government. 1 will read an extract 
from your letter : — 

4 The Governor General in Council is at a loss to conceive wlmt can have led the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to suppose that the Government of I ml a had any indention cither of 
subverting altogether tho existing system in Bombay, or of conferring unlimited lowers 
upon municipalities and local hoards. In the hepnrato communication to the Government of 
Bombay noted on the margin, stress is laid upon the advantages which the existence of a 
widoly spread system of municipal and local fund hoards gave to that Presidency in follow- 
ing out of the principles advocated by the Supreme Government. Not subversion but 
adaptation and expansion of existing arrangements was what the Govore.nunt of India 
desired. Furthermore the powers which it is proposed to entrust to local boards are not in 
any .sense unlimited, hut are in fact most strictly limited.* 

“ In such an insalubrious atmosphere, with tlic weight of official opinion 
arrayed against it, the tender plant of Local Self-Government could not thrive, 
and tho whole scheme is conceived upon lines far less liberal than what we 
iind in Bengal. Here, Sir, in Bengal in most Mufaesal Municipalities, two- 
thirds of tho members are elected ; in Bombay, only one-half of tho members 
are elected. In most Mufassal Municipalities in Bengal, the Chairmen are 
elected; in most Mufassal Municipalities in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Chairmen are nominated. As in the interior, so in the Presinency town, the 
system suffers by comparison with that of Bengal, In 18G5 the Bombay Muni- 
cipality was constituted upon a basis which made the Chairman the autocrat, or 
as my hon’ble friend, the Member for the Corporation, said the other day— ‘the 
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despot of the situation.’ The system hopelessly broke down after a short trial. 
It brought the Corporation to the verge of bankruptcy, a^d this autocratic 
system had to be abandoned, and the Municipal Administration was re-cast 
in 1872 upon more liberal lines. 1 he Act of 1872 was amended by the 
present Bombay Act, and it was passed on the clear understanding, at any 
rate, on the part of the Indian Members of Council, that the Corporation was 
to exercise general control over the Executive, that it was to supervise, direct 
and guide the Executive. This was what the Ilon’ble Mr. Telang said : — 

‘Mr. Pherozshah and myself are most anxious that there should not be any interference 
with the Executive functions of the Commissioner. We only waut that it should be subject to 
the general control of tho Municipal Corporation, and that is substantially provided for in the 
present Bill. I am not prepared to admit that, under the sections of the Bill os wo have 
pusflod them, the Commissioner is what is oallod a co-ordinate authority. I do not think 
he is. That is not a correct description of his position under the Bill. I understand he is \ 
subordinate in ovory respect exeopt us regard the details of Exeoutivc work, in which he is 
untrammelled and not to be interfered with. That is his position, and that is what it ought 
to be.’ 

“ Tho Hon’blo Mr. Mkhta expressed himself very much to the same 
effect: — 

‘ I’bo greatest work that the Corporation has yet undertaken — tho construction of the 
Tausa Water Works —was undertaken by it, net at tho initiation of tho Municipal Com- 
missioner, but of one of its own members 1 could multiply these instances ; but 1 think I have 
said enough to show that tho credit of this romaikahle success justly belongs, iu the main, 
to tho constitutional sohemo under whioh the Corporation oarries on the administration by 
the bauds of its Executive Officer, constantly and continuously contrt lling, criticising, super- 
vising and directing him To revert from a scheme of such promise and performance to the 
discredited principles ol tho Act of i860 would be a blunder indeed.* 

“ T'liie idea of providing tlic Calcutta Municipality with the constitution of 
tho Bombay Municipality is not a new one. History has a tendency to repeat 
itself, llunmn events move in cycles. So far back as 23 years ago, Mr. Schalcli 
from Ids place in this Council proposed the adoption of the Bombay Municipal 
Constitution. Tho proposal was objected to by Uai Kristo Das Pal Bahadur as 
a half- measure— it was vehemently opposed by Mr. Stuart Hogg, then Chairman 
of the Corporation ; and the opposition it clicitod was so strong that the proposal 
was not even formulated in the shape of a definite resolution. 

“ Sir, it is worthy of remark that the Bombay Municipal Bill, which is to 
furnish the model for our Municipal Constitution, was stoutly opposed at the 
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third reading of the Bill by Mr. Forbes Adams. Mr. Forbes Adams was 
afterwards knighted for his distinguished services, and was the representative 
of the non-official European community in the Bombay Council. This was 
what he said : — 

i After the full discussion which haB taken plaoo during the debate on the amendments 
it may perhaps be thought superfluous that anything should now bo said. I cannot, 
• however, refrain from taking advantage of this opportunity to observe that much 
as I hope that the Bill now about to be road a third time may be found in practice 
to work smoothly and satisfactorily, 1 harbour and entertain grave misgivings. I 
regret that Your Excellency’s Council has not Been its way to give such consistency 
and all-pervadingness to tho great central principle of the Bill— the principle that 
the Corporation is the governing body — that no possiblity of question, uncertainty or 
clashing could hereafter arise. The idea of co-ordinate authority seems to me to he fraught 
with chance of friction and irritation. It is an a; tempt to reconcile what is irreconcilable. 
It possesses the elements of unsottlemcnt and foud. I firmly believe the Bill might through- 
out all its sections have emphasised and accentuated its contral principle without, running the 
slightest danger of fettering or interfering unduly with tho Commissioner iu oarrying out 
the details of tho Executive work of tho Municipality, ’ 

“ Wo deplore the want of interest on the part of the European community 
in our municipal concerns. We should rejoice if they could be persuaded to 
co-operate with us in our municipal work. But the Uon’blo Membor in charge 
of the Bill completely misses the fundamental conditions of the problem. I 
cordially acknowledge that Calcutta owes its greatness to a considerable extent 
to European trade and commerce ; but it is not to be forgotten that European 
merchants come here for a particular purpose, viz., their business; and it is no 
part of their business to feel an interest in the insanitary drains and bustccs 
which may abound in Burra Bazar and Jora Bagan. Their business is all-en- 
grossing, and in these days of keen competition leaves them no time for other 
and weighty public affairs. Our laws indeed bear traces of the efforts of the 
Legislature to enlist the sympathies and to secure the co-operation of the 
European community in the municipal work of the town. Undor the Act of 
1876, the southern wards of tho town inhabited by Europeans had each 
the right of sending three Commissioners to the Corporation, while the north- 
ern wards each sent only two Commissioners. The experiment did not 
succeed. Under the Act of 1888, special constituencies were created for the 
benefit of the European community. The experiment again did not succeed; 
and now we are embarked upon another experiment, upon somewhat different 
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lines, but in the same direction*/ Well, Sir, I am not a prophet. Prophecy is a 
dangerous art. No one ought to prophesy unless he knows ; and for myself from 
my place in this Council, surrounded by the legislative wisdom of this Province, 
1 have no desire to assume the prophetic function. But if our experience of 
the past is any guide for the future, then I have no hesitation in saying that 
as our experiments in this direction have not hitherto been attended with suc- 
cess, we cannot hope for a better result from the new one which we are about 
to try. My hon’blo friend, the Member representing the Chamber of Commerce, 
is confident of success. He is more fortunately situated than myself. To him 
has boen vouchsafed the gift of the seer which is deniod to the less-gifted 
children of the 10th Century. Sir, 1 am not singular in the opinion which I 
hold as to the hopelessness of the task which the Hor/ble Member in charge of 
the Bill has undertaken in legislating with a view to secure the co-operation of 
the European community in the work of the Municipality. Let me place before 
the Council the views of two high officials in this connection. This was what 
Sir Henry Harrison said from his place in tho Bengal Council : — 

1 Again if I had any hope that tho European Members would take tho same interest as the 
native members, I should be more disposed to yield to tho llon'hle Mr. Irving’s argument, but 
I am afraid we must put this asido as really out of the question. I beliove that to Borne extent 
thoy have been kept away from the meetings by finding they are in a minority, but at the 
same time they have also found that it was impossible for thorn to givo the same attention 
to the work of tho Municipality as those who have ample leisure and to whom it is almost a 
pleasure. Thore are a certain number of leisured gentlemen among tho native Commission- 
ers who have often come two, three or four times a week to Committee meetings to do work 
whioh is certainly not of transcendental interest. Now is it possible to hope that we can get 
European gentlemen who have business to attend, to whom time is money, to attend and 
take part in work of this nature ? * 

“ A higher authority than even that of Sir Henry Harrison, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, spoke in the same strain. Sir Steuart Bayley, 
as President of the Council, observed : — 

* My own fear is just tho contrary — that you will never be able to get the representatives 
of commerce to go out of their way to bring their knowledge and praotioal ability to bear on 
tho affairs of the town. I wish it could be otherwise/ 

“ What do we find in Bombay under the operation of the Act which is to 
supersede our law and which, it is said, is calculated to ensure the co-operation 
of the European community in our municipal affairs ? Why, Sir, the average 
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attendance of the Indian element is higher than the average attendance of the 
European Members of the Corporation. Here is a statement which I have 
obtained from Bombay : — 

‘There were 59 Corporation meetings in 1895-96. The rate of average nativo attendance 
at these meetings was 64 against 54 of Europeans. 

‘ In 1896-97 there were 56 Corporation meetings, the rate of average native attendance 
was 56 against 41 of Europeans.’ 

“It will be seen that the attendance of Europeans was much higher for 
1895-96 than for 1896-97. The difference is easily explained. Dr. Blarney, 
one of the most active European Members of the Corporation, resigned in 1896, 
and there was a porceptible falling-off in the average attendance. 

“And now, Sir, with your permission, I desire to advert for a moment to 
the speech of the Ilon’ble Member representing tho Chamber of Commorce. I 
must deprecate the tone and tho style of that speech. My hon’blo friend 
professed great admiration for the speech of the llon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill. Admiration is best expressed by imitation. The Ilon’ble Member 
representing the Chamber did not, however, imitate tho conciliatory attitude 
of the Honb’le Member in charge of the Bill. His speech, 1 regret to have to 
say, is objectionable both in matter as well as in manner. Many of the state- 
ments which he put forward as facts are not facts, and the whole drift of his 
speech is misleading. I am sure when my hon’ble friend has heard me, he 
will come to tho conclusion that he has done scant, justico to the Corporation, 
and I have no doubt he will see his way to modify his opinions. I desire to 
invite the* attention of the Council to his statement of facts. My hon’ble 
friend observed in regard to the drainage scheme of the added area that a stand- 
ing committee of business-men would have finished in seven months a work 
over which the Corporation spent seven years. Surely my friend could not 
possibly have known all the facts when h# hazarded this prophecy. The 
scheme embraced an area of 15 square miles and was originally estimated to 
dost one crore and seventy lakhs of rupees. The Commissioners consulted 
Mr. Hughes and Mr. Baldwin Latham, the greatest drainage expert in the 
world. They carefully considered the matter with the result that they 
reduced the estimate from one crore and seventy lakhs to seventy-six lakhs — 
they saved nearly a crore of the rate-payers’ money. My hon’ble friend will 
admit that any business-firm which after seven years’ deliberation could save 
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a orore of rupees would be justified in congratulating itself upon the result. 
Seven years’ deliberation terminating in the saving of a crore of rupees is 
deliberation fruitful of economy, of which any business-firm might well be 
proud. It is perfectly true that the Commissioners were censured for their 
delay in this matter by the Government of Sir Charles Elliott ; but it is 
oqually true that they were absolved from all blame by the Government of Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie. 

“ Let me read to you an extract from the Resolution of the Government: — 

‘ For this roason, fill, hough the subject has been discussed in the newspapers and incident- 
ally roforrod to in the Administration Reports of the Commissioners for the last five years, no 
continuous history of tho various phases of tho discussion, and no final expression of the 
views of tho Corporation as a whole, lias yet been laid before Government. Ilad suoh a 
record of facts and opinions Ixxm boforo Sir Charles Elliott, when he recorded his Resolution 
of tho 8th November, 1895, it sooms to the prosont Lieutenant-Governor to be doubtful 
whother the general condemnation of 1 ho supposed inaetiou of the Commissioners in respect 
of the drainage question, which is contained in the first paragraph of the Resolution, woidd 
not have been qualified by some referonoe to the intrmsio difficulty of the problem and the 
conflicting opinions expressed by the technical advisers of the Corporation.’ 

“ Arid again : — 

‘In their joint report on the drainage question Messrs. Hughes and lumber, after full 
consideration, and with a knowledge of tho faots necessarily much more minute than Mr. 
Latham could havo acquired during his brief visit to Calcutta, reject as based upon incomplete 
or erroneous data, the main foature of liis scliemo, and conclude that it is impossible to con- 
struct an open low-level losorvoir for the discharge, by gravitation, of tho combined sewage 
and rainfall of Calcutta. In the Lieutonant-Governor’s opinion this fact, taken with the 
reduction or tho estimate made by Mr lumber from 170 lakhs to less than 79 lakhs, is in 
itsolf sufficient to show that, so far as the drainage question is concerned, noither the Corpo- 
ration nor thoir Chairman can fairly be oharged with unreasonable delay in arriving at a 
decision on an engineering problem of exceptional difficulty. Ilad they aooeptod and pro- 
oeedod to carry out Mr. Baldwin Latham’s scheme, with no more deliberation than was enjoined 
on them by irresponsible opinion in Calcutta (Tho Hon’blo Babu Surendra Nath Banerjee 
hero Baid “ You, Sir, referring to the Ilon’ble Mr. Turner, the Member for the Chamber, 
have made yourself the exponent in this Council of this irresponsible opinion ”) they would 
have committed themsolvos to a project whioh would have been more than double of that now 
put before them, and which might not in certain esaontial features have fully mot the circum- 
stances of the case.’ 

“Then, again, my hou’ble friend referred to the reduction of Rs. 30,000 in 
the Health Officer’s budget. If he knew all the facts in connection with this 
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reduction. I am sure instead of blame ho would have bestowed praise upon 
the Commissioners. The facts are these: — The year was a year of unusual 
financial depression. Mr. Lee, the Chairman, of his own motion and without 
any pressure from the Commissioners, asked the Heads of Departments to 
reduce their budgets. The Assistant Health Officer, who was then officiating 
for the Health Officer, cut down his budget by Rs. 50,000. In the meantime 
Dr. Simpson returned to his duties. He thought the reduction had been carried 
too far, and cut it down to Rs. 46,000. Now mark what the Commissioners 
did when the matter came up before them for consideration. They raised the 
expenditure of the Health Department and would not consent to reduce it to 
below Rs. 30,000. Now let me ask my hon’blo friend whether after this ex- 
planation he does not think that the Commissioners were worthy of praise 
rather than of blame for the part they took in this matter ? Reference 
has been made to the reduction of Rs. 16,000 for road-scraping. It is per- 
fectly true the Commissioners cut down this amount, but surely not on the 
ground of economy. They insisted upon the mud-scraping being removed by 
their own conservancy carts. They objected to this work being done by hired 
carts for which Rs. 16,000 had been provided, on the ground that the work 
was badly done and the Corporation did not get an adequate return for the 
money spent. Subsequently the Commissioners granted a sum of Rs. 7,000 
for road- scraping. My hon’ble friend has referred to a sum of Rs. 8,000 which 
had been disallowed for the conservancy arrangements of the added area. 
Here again the Hon’ble Member is ignorant of the facts of the case. A sum 
of Rs. 13,000 had been provided for the conservancy arrangements of this 
part of the town. In the middle of the year after the budget had been framed, a 
further sum of Rs 8,000 was asked. Mr. Ritchie, the Chairman, himself said that 
the Commissioners could not grant this oxtra sum. In judging of the policy of 
the Commissioners in connection with the Health Officer’s Department, it is 
not surely fair to pick out an item of expenditure here and an item there, and say 
that the Commissioners have not done their duty. The whole expenditure ou 
the Health Officer’s Department extending over a series of years can alone give a 
correct view of the policy which the Commissioners have followed in this matter. 
I have drawn up a table of expenditure extending from 1889-90 to 1896-97 ; 
and what do we find from it? A scale of expenditure progressively in- 
creasing with the growing sanitary requirements of the town and the 
financial ability of the Corporation to meet them. In 1889-90, the expenditure 
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on the Health Officer’s Department was Rs. 9,27,047 ; in 1890-91 it was 
9,27,446. Now take the last two years of the period. In 1895-96 the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 10,19,739; in 1896-97 it was Rs. 10,96,357 or nearly 
11 lakhs of rupees. Thus the expenditure has been steadily progressing with 
the expansion of the sanitary needs of Calcutta. One item more, and I have 
finished my examination of the distinct allegations my Imn’ble friend has thought 
fit to make against the Corporation. lie lias referred to an item of Rs. 50 which 
the Commissioners disallowed, although the money had been paid by the 
Chairman, Mr. Ritchie, to Mr. Wilson, who was then a candidate for the 
Gowkhnna Superintendentship. The Iionblo Member possibly referred to 
this matter as an instance of financial meanness on the part of the Commis- 
sioners. Here, again, he displays only a superficial knowledge of the facts of 
the case. The Commissioners had no option loft in the matter. Under the 
law they were bound to disallow the sum, and Mr. Ritchie himself admitted 
that the Commissioners were in the right and that he was in the wrong. This 
was what he said about the matter at the meeting of the Commissioners: — 

‘Since the Resolution was passed (by the General Committee) he had enquired what would 
have been done in Government service und<r similar circumstances— what view would the 
Aooountaut-Genoral take of an item such as this, and Mr. Ritchie was bound to soy ihnt 
the answer was it would probably not have been sanctioned. He thought that in most 
matters ho as well as ihe Commissioners could not do better than to follow the procedure of 
the Government who dealt with many similar cases, and he had therefore caused the amount 
to be refunded.’ 

“Sir, my hon’ble friend has referred to a communication of the Chamber 
of Commerce addressed to the Government, dated the 10th July, 1895. In that 
communication the Chamber complained of the increase of typhoid fever in 
Calcutta. On the matter being inquired into, it was found that there had been 
no increase of typhoid fever, and the Government in its reply to the Chamber 
censured the Health Officer for lending the weight of his name to the spread of 
a false rumour. I will read an extract from the letter of Government : — 

‘It ia a matter of much regret that after lending the weight of his authority to the 
statement that typhoidal fevers are largely increasing in Calcutta, the Health Offioer should 
have neglected to oomply with the request that the grounds of that opinion might be fully 
set forth. Owing to this omission it is impossible, as the matter now stands, to arrive at 
any certain or even probable conclusion on the important question whether tbe increase iu 
fever mortality whioh has oocurred during the last three years in Calcutta is due to purely 
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local causes whioh admit of being diminished of removed, or to general causes affecting the 
whole surrounding country, which it would be vain to attempt to oope with. The position 
is a very unsatisfactory one, and illustrates the damage that may be done to sanitary progress 
by making vague general assertions and withholding the evidence upon which they are 
based.’ 

“One other remark I desire to make in connection with the speech of the 
Hon’ble Member representing the Chamber. He observed that the present 
Bill provided for a fair representation of all sections of the community in the 
Corporation. Does lie regard it as a fair representation of the rate-payers that 
on the General Committee they should be represented by only one-third of 
the entire number— is it fair that those who pay the maximum of taxation 
should have the minimum of representation ? Such an arrangement, I am sure* 
will not recommend itself to our sense of justice and fair play. 

“ Well, Sir, we have been told that under the proposed law there will be 7o 
Commissioners as before, and that the conditions of the franchise and of the 
distribution of the wards will remain unaltered. The Commissioners will vote 
the Budget, fix the rates and then — I was going to say — go to sh op. Their 
function will be like that of the gods of the Epicureans of old as described by 
Cicero in his De Natnra deorum — they created the world and then went to sleep. 
The gist of the proposed changes may be summarized as follows: — The trans- 
fer of all authority from the representatives of the rate-payers to the official 
representative of the Government and to the representatives of the European 
mercantile community. The supremo power of the Corporation will be gone 
-—Local Self-Government will bo gone. Far better would it be to do away 
with this semblance of a show— this mockery of Local Self-Government — and 
convert the Calcutta Municipality into a Government bureau, controlled and 
directed by the Government. 

“Let me observe that in all European countries which have any form of 
Municipal Government, the supreme authority is always vested in the Corpora- 
tion. This is what Mr. Albert Shaw says in his well-known book 

‘ Munioipal Governments, elsewhere than in the United States, after having constituted a 
wiling body, do not erect a separate one-man power and give it the means to obstruct the 
ruling administrative body and to diminish its Bcope and responsibility. The Mayor else- 
where is an integral part of the Council. English, Scotch and Irish Municipal Government 
is simply government by a group of men who are to be regarded as a grand Committee of 
tiie Corporation — the Corporation consisting of the whole body of burgesses or qualified 
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citizens. In Glasgow it is a Committee of seventy-eight ; in Edinburgh, of forty-one; 
in Manchester, of one hundred and four; in Birmingham, of seventy-two; in Liverpool, Leeds 
Sheffield and most of the large English towns, of sixty-four; in Dublin, of sixty ; in Belfast, 
of forty ; and in the other incorporated towns of the United Kingdom it varies from twelve 
to sixty-four, according to their size. So far as these bodies have authority to pass bye-laws 
at all, their authority is complete, and nobody obtrudes a veto. They appoint and remove 
all officials. They have entire charge of Municipal Administration, distributing the work 
of departmental management and supervision to Standing Committees of their own number 
which they organize and constitute as they please. If such a Local Government cannot bo 
trusted, the fault is with popular institutions. It is quite certain to bo as good a government 
as the people concerned deserve to have. The location of responsibility is perfectly 
definite.’ 

u Municipal Government in America is differently constituted. It is orga- 
nized upon lines which wo are very unwisely going to imitate in the Bill 
before us, and the municipal system in America, according to Mr. Albert Shaw, 
is a failure. This is what he says in his book : — 

‘The typical American Mayor is no part of the Council or its organization. He is 
elected diroetly by the people. ITe is au indepedont oo-ordmato authority. lie bears 
somewhat the same relation to the Counoil that the President of the United States 
sustains towards Congress or the Governor of a State towards the Legislature. The analogy 
falls short, however, in the very important practical fact that the work of Congress and 
the Stato Legislature is principally that of legislation, while the work of Municipal Councils 
iB of nooessity principally that of administration. The theoretical independence and dis- 
tinct oxemitivo responsibility of the President and the Governors is extremely difficult to 
maintain in practice, for the line between legislative and administrative work and authority 
is not at all distinct. Still more difficult is it in practice to apportion duties and responsi- 
bility between an Amerioan M ayor and tho Common Council in snob a way as to secure 
real efficiency on both sides. It is uot oasy to see where in the nature of things, the proper 
functions of one authority end, and those of the other begin. In the dispersion of authority, 
definite responsibility too easily disappears. The embarrassments and opportunities growing 
out of this divided responsibility arc among the principal oauses of the comparative failure 
of City Government in the United States.’ 

“Here in Calcutta the authority of the Corporation has always been supreme 
since there hasboen a Corporation, This has been the constitution of the Muni- 
cipality ever since 1863. Every time the constitution has come under con- 
sideration, this principle has been recognized. It was first affirmed by the 
Act of 1868; it was re-affirmed in 1876; it was again affirmed in 1888, 
and under this constitution the Municipality has introduced those vast 
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Rendons sanitary works which have changed the face of Calcutta. If 

rasa upon which we might inscribe what we pleased, there 

4v, been perhaps little room for complaint. But a constitution is a 

rords \ ^ ie wor< ^ s E ( k nun( * Burke, the greatest political Philosopher the 

— seen — it is an organic growth; and let me ask my hon’blo 
lents, imprc . „ r u rt4 .i — l> 1 tit... 


T Q^er in charge of the Bill, whether he regards the Bombay Muni- 

- b natural and the most recent development of our municipal 

it is a foreign body — an extraneous excrescence— sought to 
1 ical ^ edu^‘ 0Ur mun * c *P a ^ 8 y^ €m j an d as such it is doomed — fore-doomed 
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base my objection to the Bill upon the highest considerations of 
orde if passed into law, would lead to the dispersion of all 


8eni ^ a pon the poorer sections of the community, whoso well-being ought to 
hards *,. emc concern of all Governments. Under the existing law tho 
be the U ^ unt jCorporation is supreme. To the Corporation, the Chairman 
'*mittce are responsible. To whom will they be respon- 


“esponsibility on the part of the Executive and would operate as a 


authority 1 


and the cthe present g rp 0 none — ^ey w jjj be responsible only to their own 
sible undei 05 * 08 * ne mon ^ or within; and, Sir, power vested in tho best 


consciences— 
and the wisest 


motioi 


st us is liable to be abused when adequate provision is not 
oint ne a sense res P c > n sibility . There will, under the new 

made for bnn^ authorities, forming part and parcel of the same system, 
law, be three co ^ a pp 0 i n t e d spheres, without any central or controlling 
moving in their ' ea ^ a teria.l universe could not endure under such a system, 
force. Why, Sir, ^inates the world of man’s actions. The Bill, as I have 
The same prmcip source 0 f oppression practised upon tho poor. The 
remarked, will be p er f orm a ll hiB vast and varied functions. He will 

Chairman cannot p ^ eg to bi 8 subordinates in an endless chain. The Exe- 
have to delegate li ^ ^j JC mQ nicipal underlings, and we know who and 
cutive will thus in ^uet as unpopular as the police, and their purity is on 
what they are. ^h* ^ But they are far more meddlesome and mischiev- 

a par with that of th^ daily lives and habits of tho people afford them 
ous. Their duties a ^ a black-mailing. Now a remedy is provided by the 
the amplest opportui^ fiction of the Corporation which may be invoked 
appellate and yeyisioi certify^ t hi 8 p 0wer is taken away from the Corpora- 
by any Commissioner^ for yj r ^. ua j ma sters of the situation— the lords 
tion, these underling 
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of all they survey— their right none to dispute, — and the lot of the poor j 
hard as it is in Calcutta, will become harder still. 

“ Sir, I desire to say one word with regard to the constitution^?** 
powers of the General Committee. Under the present law the Gei^J 
mittee consists of 18 members elected by the Corporation and is 
to the Corporation. Under the proposed law the General Comtive 
consist of 12 members, of whom only four will be elected by the flaws 
The General Committee will be entrusted with the details of ad 11076 
in a variety of important matters. The Corporation will havf wor ^ 
funds. The Corporation having under the new system no part in^er 
work of administration and therefore unfamiliar with the requirei^^ 
administration, may vote inadequate finds, and then the Governme^ 
dcus cx machina of the old dramas, will descend on the scene to avi 

JIO 

Here we have an imperium in imperio with a vengeance, with all the \\ 

of that systom, accentuated in their gravest form. Lot us hear jg 1 GY i\ A 

paper which you, Sir, very rightly described from your Pl?()> e rt Jomba 

Council as being distinguished for sobriety and 1 . ^ )reme 

Spectator — says with regard to this aspect of the Bill : — . , r 

r J b 1 /zatiche Indian 

‘The division is a queer one, involving a logical fallacy, for,,jty 
residents P Our Standing Committee is elected by the Corporation, 
is no friction. The General Committee, as sketchod out in tho^ merchants too 
Mackenzie, quoted above, would bo, as it seems at first sight, af^ e> > aiu * 80 ^ ere 
iwpvrio, and the work of dividing the responsibilities botween the t-°* ^^ cxail ^ er 
the one hand, and between them and the Chairman, on the other, , aly ’ an m^iurn in 
If the Budget and the rate of taxation is to be fixed by the Coip les areate( f 011 

purse are to be in their hands exclusively, we do not see h sure ^ ^ x mgenuity. 

preservative can help becoming often a stumbling blook in the ^ S ^ D S S °f 

dy that iB not their re- 

“ Sir, it has been said with regard to the Comiij 3mooth working ; 
that they hamper work and cause delay. The 
an entire misconception of the situation. These 
and avoid a good deal of discussion which otl: 
at meetings of the Commissioners. ‘In 19 casi 
Harrison from his place in this Council, ‘the 
accepted without any discussion. Nor do thesi 
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vould be inevitable 
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h \ onbn atill't of the question which this Council cannot overlook and which 
: araVjhe seefour Honour will not ov- .‘look when wo bear in mind the eloquent 
rords Xjapaci? 011 addressed as F r jecretary to the various Local Govern- 
ments, impressing upon then* -no importance of fostering the beginnings of 

S Self-Government', as an instrument of popular and political education. 

$ Comnvittees familiarise the Commissioners with the work of the Cor- 
8 y fl to^on, inspijre them with a sense of responsibility and promote the ends of 
k e f Acal education. 

to /“ Lastly theV Government has assumed to itself functions which do not. 

bn g to it under tthe present law. I thought, Sir, that decentralization was 
e J order of the day. But I presume it is decentralization when power is to be 
delegated to officials or official bodies, and it is centralization when power has 
to be withdrawn frjpm popular bodies. Here is a statement which I have 
drawn up showing fixe powers and functions which the Government proposes 
to assume under the Bill: — 


‘ Under the present’ law the Lccal Government can tako action direot and of its own 
motion in 20 cases. lender the propoml laic the Looal Government can take action direct 
and of its own motion^ in 35 cases. The new powers givon to the Local Government among 
others are : — 


(1) To appoint fojhr members to the Genoral Committee. 

(2) To fix the salary of the Chairman. 

(3) To Deputy Chairman and fix his salary. 

(4) To^yjut leav® absence to Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

(5) ^ ^ ^missioner’s disqualification by an order of the 


Looal Govern - 


JT<y ;eSp oVlftl A- scribing qualifications of candidates for employment in the 
H '^ittGO^partment, Engineering Department, Conservancy Department, 
alBC^ 0 xpOt^ules providing for occasional or periodical inspection of any 
DeT^^istWf the Corporation by officers of Government. 

(7) Regolut'^ ^ <*ral Committee appointing Sub-Committees to bo forwarded 

tot t Yic actnment. 

(8) Minutes o. . 0 £ idings of Corporation, General Committee and Sub-Com- 

mitte? 10 f to Local Government. 

(9) The Looal >nt may require the Chairman to undertake the execution of 

any won'** 1 a ( fied by a Secretary of the Government to be urgent for public 
service afi'd for this purpose may make temporary payment from Municipal 
Funds. 
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(10) If any difference of opinion arises between the General Comir‘ , the 

Corporation touohing Budget allotments, the Chairman shall ,l ^ u ^ 10l J, 11 ?inatter 
to the Local Government and itB decision to be final. Gei^, 

(11) To exempt the owner or occupier of any building or land fromld t j$ payment of 

consolidated rate, if recommended by any two authorities/ ( 

11 Sir, I do not propose to detain you any longer. It is not foft r one moment 
to be supposed that I regard the present constitution of the CaJ»f cutta Munici- 
pality as perfect. Far from it. It is capable of improvement, but it does 
not lie in the directions indicated in the Bill. The Bill has b>t‘en lauucuea 1 JL” 
the name of sanitation. Could we persuade ourselves to believe that it would 
promote sanitation and thus confer an unmixed benefit upon the people, what 
could be more natural than that we should support a measure, so wise in its 
scope — so beneficent in its intentions. For Calcutta is the city of our birth 
— it is the city of our sires — it is the city of our children— and it is to be the 
destined city of our children’s children. We have a far ignore permanent and 
abiding interest in its sanitary well-being than any oth&y section of the com- 
munity could possibly have. We would welcome any rational scheme of sani- 
tation which would bring to our people an accession oif health and all the 
blessings which the possession of health implies. But we are persuaded that 
this Bill will not promote this great object. It i« not la ws but funds that are 
needed for the structural improvement of Calcutta. Wc halve had of recent years 
too many laws. We want rest, peace, the reposo of peace, ir^pdom from the 
excitement consequent upon now proposals for the enactment o 1 beew laws. It 
is money and not a change in the constitution of the Municipality tax ids required 
for the sanitation of Calcutta. Sir, I spoak not as an amateur & strings but 
as one who has some practical familiarity with municipal wor ft ^ 0 Laty§ spent 
the best part of my life-time in the servico of the Corporation. I entered it 
when young. I have grown grey in its sorvice. The work of the Corporation has 
been the pleasure and the pride of my life. I have behind me an experience of 
nearly 25 years. Fortified by that experience, 1 venture to make an earnest 
appeal to you, Sir, whose name is so honourably associated with the great 
scheme of Local Self-Government, to abandon or at any rate largely to modify 
a measure which has filled the rate-payers of Calcutta with alarm, which will 
not promote the ends of sanitation, which will depreciate the value of property, 
disorganize the work of the Corporation and wreck the best prospects of Local 
Self-Government in the capital of the Indian Empire. Sir, I might put my case 
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^pon stilt her considerations. Municipal institutions, said Mr. Gladstone, 
are the seeh* r ots upon which and around which are developed that poli- 
tical capacity and those habits of political thought which ought to be the 
supreme concern of all Governments to foster and to promote, Our muni- 
cipal institutions are the gift of our rulers. We owe them to their beneficence. 
But they have taken firm root in our hearts and our convictions, for they are in 
entire accord with our ancient traditions and the inherited instincts of our race, 
fostered by the panchayet system and our time-honoured village organisations. 
We cherish them with reverence. The love and devotion of a people cling 
to them. They supplement our education ; for what nobler school could there 
be than the school of public affairs! These noble seminaries inspire the people 
with a sense of responsibility, exercise a moderating influence upon their minds, 
and enlist their sympathies on behalf of the Government. It would be most 
unwise, most unstatesmanlike, in these days of political unrest and excitement, 
to do aught which would in the least impair the utility of these institutions or 
shake public confidence in them. We are the friends of sanitation ; but the 
worship of sanitation may be carried to the verge of idolatry. We agree with 
Sir Ashley Eden in thinking that a single case where native society is persuaded 
by conviction to adopt a sanitary reform is worth hundred cases where such 
reform is forced upon it by the pressure of external circumstances. Sir, greatly 
as we value sanitation, we are not prepared to sacrifice our civic freedom for its 
sake, especially when such a sacrifice is unnecessary and uncalled for, and 
when it will prove disastrous to the fortunes of our people in other, higher and 
nobler directions.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Spink said The chief among the interests to be 
maintained by the Municipality are those of the European community, and it 
assuredly never was intended that the management of the affairs of this great 
and growing City should pass into the hands of one section only of the commu- 
nity. Europeans have been reproached for not coming forward in the past 
to take an interest in municipal affairs and to share in the work of the Muni- 
cipality. The accusation is an unjust one. The gradual falling off of the 
European element in the Corporation and in the General Committee can be 
readily explained. I need only refer you to the statistics furnished by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Bisley to show how hopelessly Europeans have been placed in the 
minority by the operation of the existing laws. Even supposing they were 
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more numerous, men of business cannot spare time to take part in the too 
often fruitless debates of a large talking body. They are always ready and 
willing to serve on business Committees, and I need only instance such bodies as 
the Port Commissioners, the Chamber of Commerce and its various Committees^ 
and the Trades Association, to show that Europeans are willing to, and do 
devote their time to public questions. It is impossible, as things now stand, to 
get a sufficient number of Europeans to join the Corporation, and to give the 
Executive the benefit of their experience and their counsels. The one solution 
for the problem presented by this unsatisfactory condition of things is, in my 
opinion, to be found in the principle of the Bill now under discussion. 
It will secure for us a representative General Committee capable of 
performing its various duties in a prompt and businesslike way, and who, 
armed with a comprehensive and well-defined Act, will be able to carry 
out much-needed sanitary and structural reforms, and to administer the aflairs 
of the town on sound and modem principles. Such a Committee, I take 
it, would represent more truly the voice of the people than the present 
one, and would be more truly based on the fundamental principles of Local 
Self-Government. It is riot correct to say that the European community get 
better arranged streets and so on at the cost of the native ratepayer. If 
the native electorate had realised, as the Europeans did long ago, the advant- 
age of wide, clean, and not too crowded streets, they would, in season and out 
of season, have striven to improve the insanitary conditions which prevail at 
the northern end of the town, and they would have insisted on their represen- 
tatives paying attention to these matters rather than to others in which public 
time has been wasted in the discussion of questions concerning the erection 
of verandahs or the appointment of petty Municipal Officers. Once more it 
rnuBt not be forgotten that the introduction of the elective system into this 
country was an experiment with an educational object. Now, Sir, under the 
existing law, it is the return of Hindus, not of Europeans, that is really guaran- 
teed. Whatever may be claimed on behalf of specially-gifted individuals, a 
people or a race cannot claim to be educated in the difficult art of Self 
Government, in the brief space of some two decades. I venture to say that 
when regard is had to the commercial, trading and other interests implicated 
in the well-being of this great commercial centre, it is preposterous to put 
too large a measure of power into the hands of those who> it should bf 
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recognized, are still in statu pupilari . This object in view cannot be called 
retrograde. I confidently anticipate that when once this Bill becomes law, 
members of the European community will no longer be unwilling to take their 
place on the Municipal Board. Members of the trading firms of Calcutta 
who had previously withdrawn their names, have already come forward for 
election. The position of affairs will be completely changed, and Europeans 
• who already recognise that their commerce and trade is threatened unless great 
sanitary and administrative reforms are introduced, will inaugurate the reforms 
which are so urgently needed.” 

The Hobble Sauibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah said:— 1 “ Your Honour, 
It is quite needless for me to make a long speech in favour of the Bill. The Bill 
supports itself. I have much pleasure in adding my small measure of assistance 
towards such a salutary and necessary piece of legislation. I, in common 
with all those who have any experience of the present condition of the city and 
of Municipal Government and who have the welfare of the town at heart, most 
sincerely wish this Bill the completest success. And I wish publicly to thank 
our retiring Lieutenant-Governor for this Bill which will perpetuate his memory 
in Calcutta.” 

TheHon’hle Babu Kali Charan Banerjee said: — “ I oppose this motion 
and shall be as brief as I possibly can in stating my reasons for doing so. I 
may premise that the object of the Bill is not to introduce provisions into the 
existing law which might be availed of on occasions of emergency ; the proposal 
rather is to make tliat the standing law which is adapted only to emergencies. 
The object of the Bill is ostensibly twofold. First, to provide, as it is said, 
a responsible Executive, and secondly, to secure larger European representation. 
The Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, in clearing the way for his proposal, 
referred to certain discoveries that had been made, and argued that the 
only remedy that could be proposed, was a radical change in the law. lie 
would not reflect on the work either of the Commissioners or of the Executive, 
as he thought such a change in the law did not necessarily imply any 
reflection. But, he said, times had changed, and so it had become necessary 
to change the law. Another Hon’ble Member has proceeded on the same lines 
and has referred to the age as an age of progress, and has justified the Bill on 
the ground that it proposes to keep pace with the progress of the times. If 
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times have changed, the legitimate proposition to put forward in view of such 
change and progress would be that a further expansion of the principle of Local 
Solf- Government was called for. The progress of the times could not by any 
moans suggest that the principle of Local Self-Government should be, not extended 
or developed, but hampered, if not crushed altogether. For although, as I have 
said, the ostensible object of the Bill is to provide a responsible Executive, if we 
read the Bill, we cannot avoid coming to the conclusion that the object really 
is to provide, not a responsible, but an irresponsible Executive, unless it 
be an Executive with autonomous responsibility. If the object is to secure 
larger European representation, the provisions of the Bill force on the 
conclusion that the object is not the legitimate one of the protection of 
minorities, but the illegitimate one of the dominance of minorities. Thus 
in reality the Bill seeks to secure an irresponsible Executive, and a dominant 
minority. Both these principles 1 have no hesitation whatever in character* 
ising as unsound. For, starting from the discoveries to which reference 
was made by the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, the question has to 
be raised, how is the state of things so discovered to be accounted for ? 
Is the Act really responsible for it, or something else? Reference was 
made, in the course of the Hon’ble Member’s speech, to the desirability of 
harmony between the Administrative and the Executive section of the Corpora- 
tion. Might it not be that the Executive, although under the law responsible 
to the Corporation, were not at all in a frame of mind to accept their 
responsibility to the Corporation ? Might it not be that they fretted under a 
sense of their responsibility to the Corporation, and there was frequent friction 
between the Executive and the Corporation, resulting in the Act not working so 
satisfactorily as it might otherwise have. That this represents the true state 
of things, one may suspect from that portion in the speech of the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill where he drifts somewhat into the pathetic and 
B&ys: — 4 A Government officer specially selected for this difficult and import- 
ant post is placed in a wholly false position by the present law which makes him 
dependent on the good-will of the Commissioners for an addition to his pay which 
owing to the great cost of living in Calcutta, is in most cases no more than is 
required to save him from positive loss while holding the appointment of Chair* 
man.’ This passage suggests, no doubt, a feeling on the part of Government 
officers so situated, which they do not at all relish, namely, a sense of dependence 
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on the Corporation or a majority of native Commissioners. I would deprecate 
any provision of the law which accentuates racial differences and racial feel- 
ings. One other provision in the Bill on the same lines, is that which transfers 
from the main body of Commissioners to the General Committee the power of 
appointing the Secretary, the Engineer, -the Surveyor, the Health Officer, 
the Collector, the Assessor, and other officers, the initial salary of whose 
appointments is Rs. 300 and upwards. If there has boon friction in tho work 
of the Corporation, that friction, I venture to say, has arisen from a desiro to 
assert irresponsibility on the one hand, and a desire on the other hand to hold 
people to their responsibility. Tho Corporation have interfered with the 
Executive ^whenever the Executive have taken it upon themselves to do things 
which they were not entitled to do on their own motion, and with regard to 
which they were under the law subject to the Corporation. If that is the 
state of things, it will be disastrous to legalise the irresponsibility which 
has been the cause of the friction and has brought about a state of things 
which is to be deplored. It is said that the Bill defines tho functions 
of the different municipal authorities which it brings into existence. It 
speaks of them as co-ordinato. Notwithstanding the statement that tho Exe- 
cutive power is to be vested in the Chairman subject to tho control of tho 
Corporation where it is so expressly stated, the Hon ’bio Member in charge 
of the Bill is perfectly correct in describing the authority sought to be conferred 
by this Bill on the Chairman as co-ordinate, because, if we go through the 
different sections of the Bill which the Ilon’ble Member has been good enough to 
tabulate for us, and take up the sections in which the word ‘sanction’ or 
‘control 7 occurs, we find that it is only in connection with three or four points 
that any real control has been left in the Corporation, namely, the selection of 
the Bank, for example, in which Municipal Funds can be deposited, the taking 
of a census, the provision of new burial and burning places, and the establish- 
ment of markets, either municipal or private. These are, 1 believe, tho only 
four matters in regard to which the Corporation will exercise anything like 
control over the action of the Chairman. Therefore, it is clear that the two 
authorities will really be co-ordinate, and I submit that it is an unsound 
principle to have two or more co-ordinato authorities of this description. Their 
functions are defined, it is said well, the functions of the Chairman are defined, 
but they are defined into a plenum. The functions of the Corporation are also 
defined, but they arc defined into a vacuum. 
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“ Then, there is another object for which the Bill provides, namely, a larger 
measure of European representation. The object, 1 contend is not to pro- 
tect the interests of European minority, but to help the European minority to 
dominate. With regard to this, let us see what the Bill provides. There are to 
be 75 Commissioners altogether, out of whom 60 shall be elected as follows : — 
50 at ward elections, 4 by the Chamber of Commerce, 4 by the TradeB Asso- 
ciation, and 2 by the Port Commissioners. The remaining 15 are to be 
nominated by the Local Government. Then we come to the constitution of 
the General Committee. How is that provided for ? The General Committee 
is to consist of 12 ordinary members and of the Chairman who shall be Presi- 
dent of the Committee. They are to bo Commissioners, and therefore, these 
12 Commissioners shall be 12 out of the 75 Commissioners. They are to 
be elected and appointed as follows: — 4 by the Commissioners elected at 
ward elections, that is to say, 4 out of the 50 elected Ward Commissioners. 
Then 2 shall be elected by the Chamber of Commerce. It is not clear whether 
these 2 are to be elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce or by the 
4 Commissioners who represent the Chamber of Commerce ; any way these 2 
must bo 2 out of the 4 elected by the Chamber, because the provision is that 
the 12 members on the General Committee shall be Commissioners. Thus 
4 of the Commissioners elected by the Chamber will elect 2 members for the 
General Committee. Then, one member of the General Committee will be 
elected by the Trades Association ; they return 4 members to the Corporation, 
and one of these 4 will be elected for the General Committee. One member of 
the General Committee will also be elected by the 2 returned by the Port Com- 
missioners, and lastly, 4 members of the General Committee will be selected by 
the Local Government ; that is to say, the proportion of Government nominees 
on the General Committee will be 4 out of 15; of the Chamber of Commerce, 2 
out of 4 ; of the Trades Association, 1 out of 4 ; of the Port Commissioners, 1 out 
of 2 ; and of the Commissioners elected at ward elections, 4 out of 50. That is 
the constitution of the General Committee. Therefore, so far as the representa- 
tives of the elected Commissioners are concerned, there will be 4 as against 8 
members. That is how the Bill provides, as I have said, not for the protection of 
minorities, but for the domination of minorities, and this has always been allowed 
to be an unsound principle. The principle of the protection of minorities is a 
Bound principle, but in this Bill you provide for a dominant minority. It is 
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complained that there is now a dominant majority, and it is proposed to go 
to the other extreme and have a dominant minority. Then, it is said that this 
has been done in order to remove the state of things in existence for a long 
time, in consequence of which Europeans, as a rule, refrain from taking any 
interest in the Municipality. With regard to this the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Bill has himself been pleased to say that the fact of Europeans 
standing aloof from the concerns of the Municipality is nothing new; they 
had kept aloof even under the old regime, and the explanation is that at that 
time the Executive was not hampered by the action of a number of Committees 
as at present, and therefore they thought their interests were quite safe 
in the hands of the Chairman. That is the explanation offered by the Hon’blo 
Member. If he himself is satisfied with that explanation, then of all men, lie 
should be the last to expect European gentlemen to take any interest in the 
concerns of the Municipality when they know that they will have under this 
Bill an irresponsible Executive, more independent of, and unfettered by the 
action of Committees of the Corporation than ever. I have been asking myself 
whether the European community will take as a compliment all that the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill has so frankly said of its interest in, and criticism 
of, matters municipal, or be tempted to cry ‘ save us from our friend . 7 
Although the Hon’ble Member who represents the Chamber of Commerce took 
it upon himself to say a number of things in disparagement of native Commis- 
sioners as to their ideas of sanitation, &c., the Hon’ble Member in charge of 
the Bill would warn us against laying much stress upon such criticisms. 

“ Europeans ought to have an influence on the administration of the town, 
not, however, by artificial provisions of law, but by really so using their 
influence in the Corporation as to gain the position which might well be 
assigned to them. The Bill would give them a predominant position, not on 
their own merits, but by an artificial provision of the law under which they 
will have that influence. The Hon’ble Member said : — * The Europeans, who 
ought to have a predominant influence in the affairs of the town, cannot be 
induced to take part in the general meetings of the Commissioners, where they 
consider, rightly or wrongly, the time is wasted in debate, and where they 
could not hope to command more than an insignificant minority . 7 

“ The question is, why not ? Why cannot they hope to command more than 
an insignificant minority ? There have been European members of the 
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Corporation who have, I believe, in their day led the Corporation, and there is 
no reason why European members should not again lead the Corporation by 
dint of their own merit, if they would divest themselves of their prejudices 
with regard to the conduct of meetings. There are some who rush into 
statements like these, that there is waste of time, that there is unlimited talk- 
ing. Because other people cannot accept their ipse dixit , they are ready to 
put it down to a desire of talking, and complain of waste of time. When there 
is a disposition to talk, Europeans are quite as forward to talk as Hindus are. 
While admitting that Europeans should occupy an important position in the 
Corporation, I submit it should not be by means of an artificial provision of 
law, but on their own merits. Then the Hon’ble Member said : — ‘ They prefer 
to stand aside and make themselves felt through the Chamber of Commerce, 
tho Jute Association, the Health Society, or some other public body which now 
and then puts forward some very general proposal with an imperfect or no know- 
lodgo at all of tho difficulties, financial and administrative, involved in the 
sanitation of a large Asiatic City.’ There is the real difficulty in the way of 
Europeans sympathising with the deliberations of the Corporation, As regards 
tho question of sanitation, I submit that the passage quoted with something 
like elation by the Hon’ble Member for the Chamber of Commerce, is an 
answer to his criticisms. He quoted my hon’ble friend to my left as having in 
the course of his remarks on the Annual Administration Report of the Corporation 
come down severely on tho sanitary condition of Calcutta, thus showing that 
though a Native member, was not blind to the interests of the sanitation of the 
city. But there is such a thing as sanitation run mad, of people having before 
their eyes tho one thing, and not being able to realise what would be best for the 
town, not in connection with one particular interest, but with all the interests 
connected with the administration of the Municipality. The Hon’ble Member 
in charge of the Bill said further : 4 It is one of the greatest evils of the existing 
state of things that, among the various critics of the Corporation, those who are 
most interested in the questions at issue and best able to make themselves 
heard, should at the same time be the worst informed as to the evils that exist, 
and the least responsible as regards tho possible remedies for them.’ if Euro- 
pean gentlemen would profit by tho picture thus drawn of them by the 
Hon’ble Member in charge of tho Bill, there might be some hope of their 
understanding tho action of the Corporation. Such being the history of their 
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attitude towards municipal concerns, we have further to remember that 
notwithstanding the artificial provisions of the Bill, the lion’ble Member for 
the Chamber of Commerce is doubtful whether the lending members of the 
mercantile community would come forward to take part in the work of tho 
Municipality, although he said some competent men might be willing. With 
all this before it, 1 cannot understand why the Legislature should go out of its 
way to place a number of baits, so to speak, before a community which, on the 
admission of the Ilon’ble Member in charge of the Bill, has, on the whole, 
shown no uterest in the affairs of the Municipality. 1 object to the principle 
of the bill as unsound. It seeks to provide an irresponsible Executive and 
to create a dominant minority, both of which objects should in my opinion 
be deprecated.” 

The Hon'ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen said: — “ I desire to record my protest 
against this Bill. 1 am not familiar with the questions which form the subject of 
discussion before tho Council, but from what 1 have read and heard, it appears 
to me that the passing of this Bill will be a blow to the piinciples of Local Self- 
Government for which, as far as 1 am aware, no case has been made out. it will, 
moreover, take away from the Commissioners of Calcutta rights which they now 
possess. For these reasons I am opposed to the principles of this Bill.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bisley, in reply, said:— “I have to thank my hon’ble 
friend, Mr. Surcndranatli Banorjee, for the flattering terms in which ho has 
referred to me, liowevor unequal I may feel myself to meet so accomplished 
a speaker, who has, I freely admit, the advantage of me both as regards his 
knowledge of the facts, and his unrivalled talent for presenting them in the 
most attractive form. It is a pleasure to have to deal with so courteous an 
opponent, and in return I desire to compliment him on his admirable speech. 
In summing up the debate and replying to the criticisms on the principles 
of the Bill, I shall endeavour to separate and classify the arguments that 
have been brought forward so as to deal with them more distinctly than 
I should if I followed the order of individual speakers. If in any matter 
I appear to criticise or find fault with the Commissioners, it will, I trust, be 
borne in mind that my remarks are directed at a system, not at individuals— 
at a bad law under which the counsels of the older and wiser men are liable 
to be over-ridden by the younger and more ardent spirits. As to the objection 
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that the Bill is contrary to the principles of Local Self-Government and that, 
therefore, it is revolutionary, re-actionary, and retrograde, that, I submit, is 
a large and extremely vague general proposition, and before you can come to 
any conclusion about it you must know what it means. 1 will refer to that later 
on. For the present I take the phrase as it stands and assume that it means 
that the Bill somehow or other runs counter to Lord Ripon’s famous Resolution 
of the 18th May, 1882. [Tiik Hon’ble Baku Surendranath Banerjee:-— “ Octo- 
ber, 1881.”] Hon’ble Mr. Risley “ Not at all. That letter only invited 
opinions. It was a sort of preliminary canter. Lord Ripon’s final Resolution was 
issued on the 1 8th May, 1882. Against that Resolution, properly understood and 
applied with the necessary limitations, 1 have nothing to say. One of its chief 
limitations, however, is that it does not apply to the Presidency towns. This is 
expressly stated in paragraph 4 of the Resolution which restricts its operation 
to the area 1 outside the Presidency towns.’ It is, in other words, a Resolution 
meant for the mufassal, and it recognises the essential differences between 
the mufassal and Calcutta. For our present purpose the chief differences are, 
first, that the population of the mufassal is fairly homogeneous, and except 
in the planting districts and in the mill areas round Calcutta, Europeans form 
a very small minority, whether you look to their numbers or to their proprie- 
tary interests. Secondly, in the mufassal, sanitation, or the absence of it, 
concerns only the immediate locality; it raisos no international questions, and 
does not affect the trade of the country. Calcutta, on the other hand, is the 
outlet for the exports, and the distributing centre for the imports of Bengal, 
Assam and Northern India. I cannot mark its importance better than by 
stating that we arc bound by international agreement, in force since 1882, to 
report every week our statistics of mortality to the Boards of Health at Con. 
stantinople and Alexandria. I may add that when I was staying in Constanti- 
nople some throe years ago, I made the acquaintance of the chief foreign expert 
on the Board, and was surprised to find what keen interest was taken there 
in the sanitation of Calcutta, and how jealously the returns were scrutinised. 
That of itself shows how peculiar the position of Calcutta is, and what excellent 
reasons Lord Ripon had for excluding it from the scope of the Local Self- 
Government Resolution. 

“But I will go further and meet my friends on their own ground; I will 
assume, for the sake of argument, that the principles of Local Self-Government 
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—to stick to that indefinite phrase— are applicable to Calcutta, DoeB it 
follow even then that the Bill infringes the principle ? I maintain that it does 
not; on the contrary the Bill affirms and extends it. Some politician once 
said — I forget who it was — when you see five men of whom three aro sitting 
upon two, you can hardly say that all five are enjoying the blessings of Local 
Self-Government. That fairly describes the state of tilings that has prevailed in 
Calcutta for the last twenty years — three Hindus sitting on one European and 
one Muhammadan. That is a state of things which the Bill proposes to 
change, and in doing so I contend that it proceeds on the true principle of 
Local Self- Government — the representation of, interests — and applies it, moreover 
in a manner which Lord Ripon himself seems to have distinctly contemplated 
even in the case of the mufassal, where the problem, as I have already said, is 
far simpler than in Calcutta. In paragraph 14 of the Resolution of 1882 wo 
read: 1 Experience is wanting to determine the most suitable general system 
of election for each province, and it is desirable that a variety of plans should 
be tried in order to a future comparison of results. The simple vote, the 
cumulative vote, election by wards, election by tho whole town and tract, 
suffrage of more or less extended qualification, election by castes or occupa- 
tions — these and other methods might all be tried. New methods, unthought 
of in Europe, may bo found suitable to India, and after a time it will 
probably be possible to say what forms suit best the local peculiarities 
and idiosyncracies of the different populations.’ If that is not wide enough 
to cover the General Committee as proposed in the Bill, I do not know what is. 

“ The speeches of Hon’ble Members on the other side assumed through- 
out that the present system is a popular system. I should have thought the 
figures in Table C would have been sufficient to dispose of that fallacy. They 
show that the entire number of electors is only 13,000 or 2 per cent, of the 
population of Calcutta. The rest have no voice in the government of the 
town. Whatever you may call this, it is certainly not a popular government 
in any sense of the word. It is an oligarchy in which one section pre- 
dominates — an ill-balanced oligarchy, in which the weight is all on one side. 
Even if wo look to the Hindus alone, it appears to me— and many Hindu 
gentlemen have made the same complaint— that tho working of the elective 
system is unsatisfactory. It gives undue prominence to a section of the 
community,— Young Bengal, New India — whatever you choose to call it, the 
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soi-disant democratic section of a society which, from top to bottom, is 
essentially undemocratic in its character and ways of thought. It is, as many 
patriotic Hindus have often told me, a faulty and superficial method. It leaves 
the elder generation and those who follow in their steps out in the cold, and 
Government has to bring them in by way of nomination. It selects those 
who rise to the surface — the men who talk and canvass and agitate- I >uc it 
does not reach the silent depths of the stream. It does not give us, as a rule, 
either hero or in the mufassal, the genuine representative Hindus, the men we 
really want. In point of fact, in matters of this kind, you have to choose 
between two principles, neither of which can be stretched to justify the present 
state of things. If you follow the principle of numerical majority, you ought 
to enlarge the franchise ; if you wish to give weight to intelligence, business 
capacity, and pecuniary interest in the prospeiity of the town, some mode of 
proportional representation such as is proposed in the Bill must be resorted to. 

“A great deal has been made of the argument that whatever has gene wrong 
in the town is the fault of the Executive, that is to say, of the Chairman. This 
is an argument which my hon’ble friends are not entitled to use. In the first 
place the law vests all powers in the Commissioners; it gives them complete 
control, and imposes on them full responsibility. So far from attempting to 
shift responsibility on to the Chairman by making any reasonable distribution 
of duties, they have tied his hands in every way and kept hanging over him 
the possibility of constant interference. They might have done by resolution 
what the Bill is doing now; but they did not do it. They kept all power in 
their own hands, and they must now abide by the results. You cannot indulge 
in the luxury of interference in season and out of season, and retain the 
right of disclaiming responsibility. If people keep on poking their fingers 
into the works of a clock, they must expect to be taken to task if the clock 
goes wrong. Moreover, as regards the really grave question of the terrible 
Btate of things discovered by the Medical Board — the Commissioners expressly 
assumed entire responsibility. On the 1st of December, 1896, the Government 
asked the Medical Board to make a full and searching inquiry into the 
causes of the lamentable failure on the part of those responsible for the town 
conservancy. On the 9th of December the Medical Board addressed a very 
polite letter to the Commissioners, in which they asked certain questions, none 
of which imputed any neglect to the Commissioners. The questions were : — 
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(1) Are the facts correctly stated? (2) Were they reported to the Commis- 
sioners by the Health Officer, and with what results ? (3) Is the law, as it 
stands, sufficient? (4) Is the law enforced, and if not, why not? (5) What 
are the duties of the Health Officer, and have they been properly c&rriodout? 
To this the Commissioners replied that they respectfully declined to consent to 
the Medical Board being constituted judges between them and thoir officers. 
Can there be a more complote assumption of responsibility than that ? In the 
face of that Resolution, is it possible for the Commissioners now at this distance 
either to dispute the facts or to deny or whittle away their responsibility for 
them ? They were offered a full and fair inquiry by a body which, l believe, 
was absolutely impartial and free from prejudice and which, moreover, was on 
particularly friendly relations with the Commissioners, and had recently met 
the General Committee and discussed with them in the most amicable fashion 
the regulations to be framed under section 334 of the Act for tho purpose of 
averting an outbreak of plague. My friend askB for a Commission now. He 
might have hud a Commission then, but he would not. 1 am aware, of course, 
that there was a great division and much searching of heart among the Hindu 
Commissioners. One party, headed by my friend, the Ilon’ble Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen, wished to accept the offer of the Government and the Medical 
Board. But they were overborne by the younger men, who, actuated by what 
my friend Mr. James Bryce calls 6 the sensitive solf-estoem of an assembly,* 
insisted on standing on their rights or what they thought were their rights. 
No doubt they have since realisod the mistake that they made. They were 
led away by the younger men. And I have no doubt that this was what my 
friend Babu Kally Nath Mitter had in his mind when ho suggested to mo 
the other day at the Building Commission two reforms more radical than I 
should have ventured to propose myself. Ono of them was an age qualification 
for Commissioners -that no one should be elected under the age of thirty-five ; 
and the other a property qualification for Commissioners — the payment of 
Rs. 200 in rates. 

il Next we have what I may call the historical argument which dwells 
upon the state of the town some 30 or 40 years ago, before its administra- 
tion was made over to the Justices, and it is suggested that the Commis- 
sioners cannot be blamed for not having entirely put in order a heritage of 
neglect. Well, I am not greatly concerned to defend the Government of 
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bo many years ago ; but I may observe that the standard of sanitation even 
in England was very different half a century ago. To say that the Govern- 
ment of that day was not in advance of the ideas of their day, does not justify 
the Commissioners in lagging behind the ideas of our day. Moreover, the 
position has now entirely changed. Fifty years ago Calcutta was practically 
isolated from the rest of the world by a long sea voyage. The danger of the 
town spreading infection to Europe was practically nil, and could be disregard- 
ed. Nor was it connected with the rest of India aB it is now, a fact which 
doubtless explains its immunity from plague. In those days the limit of 
infection was the distance a man could walk with the seeds of disease in him ; 
now it is the distance he can travel by rail at 40 miles an hour — a very different 
thing. The copious references which have been made to the past accomplish- 
ments of the Commissioners are really irrelevant. No one denies that much 
has been done and a great deal of money spent. I have every wish to do ample 
justice, and I admit that it is in their dealings with large issues that we see the 
Commissioners at their best. They passed the Harrison Hoad scheme, it is 
true, only by a narrow majority, and under extreme pressure, but they did pass 
it, notwithstanding thoir strong feelings on the subject of the right of property 
in ancestral houses. They agreed to the drainage scheme much against their 
desire for economy as such and their fear of a rise in the rates of taxation, and 
I am not at all disposed to go behind what was stated in tho Government Reso- 
lution aB to the time they took over it. But that refers only to the combined drain- 
age scheme. It refers to the scheme embracing both the suburbs and the town. 
If I am not mistaken, the defects of tho drainage system of Calcutta itself had 
been before the Commissioners for a very much longer period. Tho Health Officer 
claimed to have brought it forward as long ago as 1886, when he first came to 
Calcutta, and I am not aware that his statement has ever been challenged. In 
both cases public opinion, which can make itself felt in large issues, drove them 
at last to do something, tho necessity for which many of them realised very 
imperfeotly. But this is all beside the point. The large issues no one proposes 
to take away from them. The Bill will not withdraw from the general body of 
Commissioners the decision on these large issues, but it will give them an agency 
by which the large schemes will be prepared and digested. It will give them 
the initiative and driving power which they now want. 

“In speaking of the action of the Commissioners and the attitude they 
assumed with regard to large schemes, I desire to give them full credit for 
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the improvements they have effected in the town. But having said this, I fear 
it must be added that many large schemes have hung fire, and that the 
progress which has been made has not been as quick as it might have been. 
Look at the tramways for instance ; for years past the whole thing has been a 
hideous scandal both as regards the state of the lines, the mismanagement 
and the display of cruelty to animals, and if there had been in the 
Corporation more initiative power, further progress would have been made 
in dealing with the tramways than there has been. Then take the state 
of the Warrant Department. That question dates really from 1880 and 
it descends, I may say, to the present time. Ten years later, in 1896, Mr. Wil- 
liams discovered that, owing to the mismanagement of the department, two lakhs 
a year were written off as irrecoverable. There had been an accumulation of 
six lakhs of irrecoverable arrears in the three years preceding, andjtho Vice-Chair- 
man, who showed the greatest possible energy in the matter, went into the wubject, 
and found that there was a most inadequate establishment. They had 19 bailiffs 
on salaries varying from Rs. 20 toRs. 8 at the bottom of the list, and besides this 
establishment there were also unpaid bailiffs who got no salary at all, but only a 
small commission for what they were supposed to collect. All sorts of peculation 
prevailed, as might be expected. A Committee was appointed in August, 1896, 
to investigate the matter, and I believe orders wero passed on this report only 
the other day. But in looking through the correspondence, I found that, as 
long ago as 1886, Sir Honry Harrison urged upon the Commissioners practical 
reforms which would have tended to bring in the municipal revenues at a very 
much earlier period than under the existing system, and he resented very much 
what he considered to be interference with the independent action of the Execu- 
tive. Then there was the large scheme of the establishment of a dhobikhana 
which had been under consideration ever since Sir Henry Harrison’s time. 
There was also the disgraceful case of the trenching-ground at Goragatcha, 
which continued in Alipore from 1890—1895, a system of trenching of night- 
soil, which was the subject of general complaint, and which caused the Commis- 
sioners and their Chairman to be prosecuted and fined Rs. 100 in a criminal 
proceedings. It was admitted something ought to be done, but there was no 
power in the Corporation to find out what should be done or to do it. Eventu- 
ally, the matter was settled by making a temporary connection with the sewer 
in Circular Road, but there was no reason why that temporary connection 
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should not have been made years before. Here again the system was to 
blame, because there was no business-like body to bring about the solution of 
practical difficulties as they cropped up. 

« So far as to the large issues. But how often does it happen that the Cor- 
poration have large issues to deal with ? The great bulk of their work consists 
of minor issues — minor matters of conservancy which do not attract attention — 
and it is in respect of these minor matters that the interference of the Com- 
missioners with the Executive is most striking. We have had one case re- 
ferred to — the withdrawal of the grant for removing road-scrapings by 
hired carts. My hon’ble friend, Babu Surendranath Banerjee, says that 
hired carts do not work well, and therefore the Commissioners withdrew the 
grant. That is as much as to say that because the police are sometimes cor- 
rupt, therefore there should be no police. Then for a long time past there had 
been a series of proposals, which anybody can look at in the proceedings of 
the Commissioners’ meetings, made by Dr. Simpson for the improvement of the 
scavenging establishment of the town, and intended to put it on a proper 
footing, and the way in which these proposals were dealt with was to refer 
them to a Committee which was appointed to consider the question of the 
amalgamation of the Consorvancy with the Road Department under the 
Engineer. This Committee has been sitting since 1894, and I believe it is 
sitting still. This has been a great feature of the Commissioners* administra- 
tion, the perpetual reference of all kinds of minor questions to Committees and 
Sub-Committees ; the practice of appointing Committees to consider matters 
which might well be disposed of by the Chairman, and which, under this Bill, 
will be so disposed of without waste of time. To any one who will look 
through the proceedings of the Comm issioners there is abundant evidonce that 
Committees and Sub- Committees are too often set going at the instance of 
people who have an interost in stopping the progress of work. Inconvenient 
orders are thus set aside, for in municipal matters it is a familiar experience 
that when once questions are referred to a Committee, the chances are that in 
many instances they remain there for an indefinite period of time. The extent 
to which this power of appointing Committees has been misused and the way 
in which they have blocked work will appear from a list from which I will 
read extracts. The list is a very long one. [Extracts from the list were 
read.] 
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The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banebjee rose to order. He said:— 
li This is a new matter which is introduced by the Hon’ble Member in charge 
of the Bill. It is not in the nature of a reply.” 

The Hon’ble the Pbesident said: — “ It is an effective reply as to interfer- 
ence by Committees and preventing work being promptly and rapidly done.” 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley, continuing, referred to some further instances of 
interference by means of Committees. He said : — 

“ In this matter of their interference with the Executive on minor 
issues, which is one of the chief reasons for strengthening the hands of 
the Chairman, if any one will look at any volume of the proceedings of 
the Commissioners and turn to the proceedings of the Buildings Committee, 
he will find there an indefinite Dumber of cases in which orders passed 
by the Executive to do this, that, or the other, are brought up and 
considered by tho Committoe, It has been suggested that in respect of 
the Building Regulations there has really been no great interference with 
the Executive. But I will ask permission to read what was said by certain 
Commissioners at an ordinary meeting held in July, 1895, on that subject, as 
it completely disposes of the point and renders it unnecessary to cite a 
number of cases and go into details. At that meeting Mr. N. N. Ghose 
moved ‘that the Chairman be requested to prepare a Note or Memorandum on 
the difficulties that have arisen in the interpretation and the working of the 
Building Regulations as given in Act II (B.C.) of 1888, and of the bye-laws 
passed by the Commissioners and sanctioned by the Local Government, and on 
the generally unsatisfactory character of those Regulations, and that the Memo- 
randum, when prepared, be sent up to the Local Government after it has been 
adopted by the Commissioners in meeting.’ In his speech he said: — ‘From a 
common-sense view the laws and bye-laws seemed enough, but sometimes the 
ingenuity of lawyers, and sometimes the Commissioners themselves who had 
cases to support, had made the rules unworkable. In many cases where they 
were absolutely plain and unambiguous, they had been twisted so as to make 
them inoperative and futile. Third storeys, for instance, ought not to be 
allowed in streets of less width than 40 feet. # # # ^ « 

* * # But recently the rule had been violated in a very large 

number of cases. To be strictly correct he should say that the rule had not 
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been so much violated as it had been interpreted in a loose way. If there had 
been special cases only, the violations would not have been so much complained 
of, provided they were not taken as precedents. But when third storeys were 
allowed on the ground that they were cook-rooms and th<Jcoorbarecs } or when 
they wore sanctioned because the structure in the third storey was 20 feet from 
the middle of the road, then such cases formed precedents against the intention 
of the law. He need not multiply instances. 7 In the same debate Babu Norendra 
Nath Sen agreed with the Mover on all points, that is to say, he agreed that the 
regulations had been broken. Babu Surendranatk Banerjee said : — ‘ He had not 
been convinced that a modification of the law was necessary ; he did not think 
they had worked theb} r e-lawsin a manner to justify that belief. If they worked 
the bye-laws in the way they might bo worked, lie thought the bye laws and 
the building sections of the Act would amply suffice for all purposes, lie quite 
agreed with Mr. N. N. Ghose that the elaborate regulations of the London 
Building Act were not required here ; Calcutta was not London. At present 
it would be sufficient if the existing rules were worked thoroughly, honestly 
and in a consistent spirit, without making the frequent exceptions whicli had 
been made. He thought the rules as they stood were amply sufficient for the 
purpose. 7 Then Babu Ivully Nath Milter, a very high authoiity on the subject, 
said: ‘ His friend, Mr. Ghose, considered that the bye-laws had not actually 
been violated, but that they had been loosely interpreted: on the contrary, the 
speaker maintained that the bye-laws had been violated in the most flagrant 
manner possible. All that was wanted was that they should be properly 
worked. Babu Priya Nath Mullick had referred to what he considered an 
ambiguity in the wording of the bye-laws under Chapter (/) of the bye-laws, 
but the speaker did not think it could have been made plainer, namely, that 
no three- storeyed house could bo built in a road of less than 40 feet width. Take, 
for instance, the case of a building at 4, Sunker Ghose’s Lane, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Buildings Committee on the 21st May r , 1895, which was thus 
reported : — 

4 The Chairman submitted for consideration the question oE the construction of the pro- 
posed building at No. 4, Sunker Ghose’s Lane. The only objeotion in this case was to 
the third storey, the street being less than 40 feet wide. It was not a mere cook-room or a 
thakoorboree , but a regular third storey. 

4 Babu Jadu Nath Sen pointed out that the third-storeyed portion of this houBe was 60 
feet removed from the road, and at the last meeting a third storey only 30 feet removed was 
sanctioned. 
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‘ The ^airman was strongly against sanctioning a third storey in a road which was only 
14 foet 9 inches wide. II the Commissioners wanted to sanotion a third storey in snoh a narrow 
road, they should repeal the bye-law ou the subject.’ 

“Was there any ambiguity in that? Was that a case of loose interpreta- 
tion of the 40 feet rule? It was a deliberate violation of the bye-laws in this 
case by allowing the construction of a third storey in a road only 14 feet 
9 inches wide. The speaker, therefore, maintained that it was not a case 
of difficulty of interpretation, but of misplaced generosity by tho Members 
of the (Committee, and consequently there whs no need of a Committee for 
the revision of tho bye-laws. He gave another instance to illustrate his 
meaning. In the same Proceedings there was a motion against an order 
for the demolition of a cook-room on the third storey of a house at 70—1 
Sickdarlmgan Street. In that case : — 

‘ The Chairman explained that in this case the Committee sanctioned the building 
of a two-storeyed bouse, waiving the objection that two foet space had not been left 'in front 
of a passage to the east. The house was not built according to the sanctioned plan, the 
four feet space on the back having been built upon, and a third-storey erected without sanc- 
tion. He made an order on the 19th September to remove tlie third-storey, but notice under 
section 241 was not issued until the 7th of Dooember, Babn Nalin Behan Sircar having 
represented that, the owner was negotiating for a pioco of land for a cook-room. Nothing 
had, however, been done. The Department had no knowledge of tho Ward Commissioners' 
letters. 

‘Babu Norendra Nath Sen remarked that there was not tho least doubt that in this 
case the Building Regulations had been violated, and a cook-room built on the third storey 
without sanction. It was only in special oases in Burra Bazar that cook-rooms wore allowed 
on the third storey. 

‘ Bahu Ramtaran Banorjee observed that there hud been repeated violation of the rules 
as regards tho building of third-storeys in narrrow streets, leaving the requisite spaces and the 
like. In this case the service of notico was deluyod in deference to tho representation made 
by Babu Nalin Behari Sircar, and he thought any oensuro on the Road Department was 
uncalled for. 

‘Mr. J. Ghosal remarked, apart from tho merits of this ease, that every dewlling-house 
must have a cook-room, and in houses like this, built upon very small plots of land, the 
best place for a cook-room was on the roof. 

* The question that the cook-room he allowed to stand tens carried by 9 votes to 2.’ 

“Thero was in this case no ambiguity in the application of the rule; none 
whatever. Therefore, what was wanted was instructions from tho Commis- 
sioners to their Committee to see that the bye laws were more strictly adhered 
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to. He thought that would be quite sufficient. There might, of course, be 
one or two bye-laws which needed some amendment to make them plain, but 
he thought that a general resolution of this kind would cause serious mis* 
chief. He could well understand why exception was taken to the Chairman’s 
preparing a note on the subject, because he would be bound to point out # 
prominently all these cases of violations of the bye-laws, which perhaps was 
not desirable. 

« And in winding up the debate, the Chairman said 1 it was a matter 
of complaint that though a Committee had been appointed two years ago, 
nothing had been done ; but it was no use for a Committee to sit round a 
table unless the points which they were to consider were properly put before 
them.’ 

“I w ill now turn to some of the specific statements made by the Hon’ble 
Babu Surendranath Banerjoo in his extremely lucid and able speech upon 
this Bill. He spoke, among other things, on the question of buetee procedure, 
and lie said that during the last ten years the Commissioners had spent no less 
than 10 lakhs on the improvement of bustees. Now the bustee question goes 
back to the year 1885, when the Government of India addressed the Government 
of Bengal on this subject. They said that 4 there can be no doubt that though 
the Commissioners have, since the introduction of elective institutions in 1876, 
done much to improve the City, there have been at the same time very serious 
shortcomings on which the Government has been frequently compelled to 
comment.’ Years of valuable time were wasted in discussion before the exten- 
sion of the filtered water-supply was put in hand. It was not till 1880 that 
a beginning was made in bustee reclamation, and the expenditure up to date has 
fallen far short of the minimum sum of one-half lakhs per annum, which the 
Government of India in its orders on the report for 1882-83 declared to be 
necessary. It was not until the beginning of 1883-84 that an establishment for 
the surface cleaning of bustees began to be organised. 

** The figures for bustee improvement from 1883 to 1896 were given in 
paragraph 249 of the last Administration Report of the Commissioners. They 
axe the following:— 
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1883-84 




R8. 

28,238 

1884-85 



... 

93,092 

1885-86 



... 

84,628 

1886-87 



... 

1,31,380 

1887-88 



... 

2,05,575 

1888-89 




44,754 

1889-90 



... 

64,018 

1890-91 



... 

36,292 

1891-92 



... 

1,27,762 

1892-93 



... 

53,222 

1893-94 



... 

29,188 

1894-95 



• •• 

21,939 

1895-96 


... 


5,601 

1896-97 


... 

... 

12,244 



Total 


9,35,933 


“ So that in that number of years the total expenditure by the Commissioners 
on bustee improvement was Rs. 9,30,000 or Rs. 66,000 a year — less than half 
the amount laid down as a minimum by the Government of India in 1883-84. 
On this subject one of the Commissioners themselves, in discussing the Admi- 
nistration Report, said: — ‘In page 112 a very interesting statement was given 
showing the amount expended during last ten years upon bustee improvement, 
but he regretted to say that the amount expended last year was the lowest on 
record, namely, Rs. 21,939. Bustee improvement was one of the greatest 
necessities of the town, but it was now practically at a standstill. There were 
many bustees in the northern division of the town which were in the same state 
now that they were ten years ago, and if active measures were not taken 
to improve them, their condition would become worse.’ 

“ Then my hon’ble friend read an extract from a well-known book describ- 
ing the terrible state of things existing in some of the London rookeries. But 
what does that prove ? Every body knows that London taken as a whole is one 
of the healthiest -cities in the world. The death-rate is very low, and London, 
and England generally, has been continuously free from any of those epidemic 
diseases from which other European towns have suffered. If there was the 
smallest danger of a foreign port putting any sort of embargo on vessels hai l i n g 
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from London, it is quite certain that popular indignation would wipe out the 
County Council in a week, and would insist on the Government at once appoint- 
ing a dictator to carry out the necessary reforms. 

“ My hobble friend challenged the statement that the Corporation is unequal 
to great emergencies, and he referred to the correspondence which took place 
with the Medical Board on the subject of the cleansing of the town. It was 
stated in the course of this debate that the Commissioners had been prompt in 
their dealings with the Plague. I find the same statement made in a Note by 
a well-known Commissioner which has been sent to me — a Note which I recog- 
nise as the brief from which my hon’ble friend spoke: — 4 The Commissioners 
at once employed another highly-paid officer as Special Superintendent of Con- 
servancy As this appointment is thus pointedly referred to as a test case, 
I may be allowed to refer to the proceedings in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Superintendent. On the 25th September, 1896, the Chairman laid 
before the General Committee a telegram whicli he had received, and the 
Health Officor at once asked that he might have a man of the highest capacity 
for the purpose of superintending the work done in the town by the Conser- 
vancy establishment. It was stated that this was not a new proposal, and that 
he had asked before for the appointment of such an officer, but now there was 
an emergency, and it was his duty to press his demand for it at once. That 
was the first opportunity the Commissioners had to show their readiness to meet 
an emergency ; but although in that very debate Babu Kali Nauth Mitter said 
that his own conviction was that if the money was given it would be well spent 
in a caso of this kind, and Babu Norendra Nath Sen observed that in point of 
Sanitation Calcutta was no better off than it had been ten years back, the 
Commissioners gave the Health Officer the miserable sum of Rs. 3,000 which 
was strongly opposed by Mr. N. N. Ghose, and they absolutely refused to 
give a supervising officer on which the greatest possible stress was laid by the 
Health Officer. On the 28th of September another meeting was held at which 
the Acting Chairman said : — 4 He had an urgent matter of a very important 
nature to submit for the consideration of the General Committee. This 
morning he visited the Burra Bazar ward and another ward in company with 
the Health Officer, and they found the place so filthy and dirty that the Health 
Officor desired him to ask the Commissioners to see the place to-morrow 
morning. The Health Officer asked for an establishment for six months at a 
total expenditure of Rs. 36,000.’ 
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u Even then all they did was to resolve 4 that the Health Officer be authorised 
to spend on his own responsibility the sum of Rs. 3,000 placed at his disposal 
on such preventive measures as he thinks necessary/ They did not give him 
more money, but they authorised him to spend what had been given at his 
own discretion. Next I come to the 2nd October, 1896. On this occasion Babu 
Nalin Behari Sircar, who took the greatest possible trouble in connection with 
this matter, said: — 4 He also had inspected the Burra Bazar ward with the 
Chairman, and he was shocked to see the utter neglect of the existing staff of 
the Conservancy Department. There was not a single gully-pit which was not 
choked and from which the water was not oozing upon the street. In privies, 
gumlas full of nightsoil wore visible from the streets, and the neighbours stated 
they had been in that state for a length of time. He also saw a narrow passage 
full of nightsoil, which was said to be used as a sort of drop-privy/ 

44 One gentleman, who was present at that meeting, was of opinion that 4 the 
Note of the Health Officer now before tho meeting should not be considered 
until a satisfactory explanation was submtted as to the disgraceful state* 
of things which had been described/ But even then the Health Officer 
did not get his Superintendent, and it was resolved that there was no necessity 
for additional Medical Inspectors. Next we come to the 5th of October 
(three days afterwards); and that meeting was opened by Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjee regretting on behalf of the meeting that 4 the Health Officer had 
not given effect to thoir Resolution disallowing tho employment of the additional 
Medical Inspectors which he asked for/ Next Mr. N. N. Gliose remarked 
4 that whatever might be wanted in Bombay, a case for the appointment of 
Medical Inspectors could not arise here until cases of bubonic plague occurred 
in Calcutta/ We know from the sad experience of Bombay that the one thing 
necessary is to catch your first case of plague, and the only way to do that is 
to have a special establishment to catch it. At the next meeting of the 
General Committee on the 9th October, Sir John Lambert attended, and it 
was only under strong pressure put on the General Committee by him that 
they accepted a proposal to appoint a Chief Superintendent of Conservancy 
temporarily for three months. I submit that, the action of that Committee 
between the 25th September and the 9th October cannot fairly be described as 
meeting a great emergency promptly, and that it fully justifies the statement 
which has been made that the present constitution of the Municipality is not 
calculated to deal promptly with great emergencies. 
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« I now draw attention to the correspondence with the Medical Board. I 
understood iny hon’ble friend to say that a certain establishment was sanc- 
tioned by the Commissioners on the 19th January, 1897, and that on the 20th 
January, 1897, the Medical Board wrote to the Government protesting that 
that establishment had not been appointed.’’ 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee, intervening, said 1 “ The Com- 
missioners took action independently of any pressure brought to bear upon 
them either by the Medical Board or by the Government. The meeting 
of the Commissioners took place on the 19th January, and the letter of the 
Medical Board is dated the 20th of January. I suggested that the Medical 
Board took action after seeing what the Commissioners were doing.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley continued “ I now understand what my 
hon’ble friend said, and can correct him as to his facts. Sometime in the 
beginning of October or in the end of September, 1896, the Commissioners 
sanctioned an establishment for cleaning up Burra Bazar. That establishment 
was calculated to deal with one ward and one ward only. Later on, after the 
Sanitary Officers had discovered vast accumulations of filth in eight wards, it 
came to the notice of the Medical Board that the Commissioners did not pro- 
pose to sanction any more establishment, but intended to clean up the eight 
wards one after the other by means of the staff sanctioned for one ward. 
The Medical Board considered this arrangement to be utterly inadequate, and 
said so in their letter of 20th January with some emphasis. On the 22nd of 
January, not on the 19th, as my hon’ble friend says — after and not before 
the letter of the Medical Board, a grant of Rs. 30,000 was made for the purpose 
of cleansing the towns, its administration being, however, entrusted to the 
inevitable Sub-Committee which, I am informed by Mr. Bright, never sat and 
never reported. 

“ Then my hon’ble friend drew a comparison between the action of the 
Calcutta Corporation and Bombay to the detriment of the latter, and his argu- 
ment was that this wub the model constitution proposed to be given to Calcutta. 
I do not at all admit that the Bombay administration is faulty; they got to 
work very promptly. They made mistakes, as all of us are likely to do, in 
dealing with a terrible calamity, and nobody would blame the Bombay Corpora- 
tion because they spent too much money on throwing corrosive sublimate into 
the drains; but any one who has read Mr. Snow’s narrative and the account 
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of the work done by my friend General Gatacre’s Committee, must I think 
admit that the latter Committee was, to say the least of it, fortunate in being 
appointed just as the disease was declining. They got the credit for what 
would in any case have happened from natural causes. Mr. Snow carried on 
the work up to that period under the provisions of the ordinary law, and so 
far from its being admitted that the Bombay Corporation failed, the popular 
verdict on that side of India now is in favour of taking plague management 
out of the hands of the Special Committee and making it over to the Municipal 
Commissioner, who corresponds to the Chairman in the Bill. 

“My hon’ble friend commented on the frequent change of Chairmen. 
That, I admit, is very much to be regretted, but like many other things, it 
has largely to do with the system on which work has to be done. If a man 
has to do every piece of work twice over, it is no great wonder if he breaks 
down. When ordinarily the Executive work of the City is heavy enough to 
task the energies of any one man if he has merely to do it, and be done with 
it ; if he has to do it over and over again and fight constant battles with 
Committees, it is enough to break down any man. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that a non-official Chairman would stand such a strain any bottor than 
an official Chairman. 

“ A reference was made to Sir Henry Harrison’s Note, when the present 
Act came into force, distributing very elaborately, carefully and wisely the 
several functions which the Chairman was entitled to delegate among the 
various Officers of the Corporation to whom those powers were delegated. 
It is true that as between the Chairman and his subordinates the powers have 
been distributed ; but not as betwoen the Chairman and the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners have not evon by a revocable resolution parted with any 
fraction of their powers of discretionary interference. One would have 
thought that the Commissioners would have said to their Chairman : — 1 We make 
over to you such and such powers.’ That, however, was what they did not 
do, and that is why all the trouble has arisen. They left the whole thing 
indefinite. They reserved in regard to each of the sections of the Act the 
right of revision, of turning everything upside down ; and that was what the 
President meant when he said that everything was fluid and indefinite ; 
defined enough as far as the subordinates were concerned, but absolutely 
undefined as regards the Chairman. It is literally true that under the present 
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Act no one can say in what part of the Corporation the Executive reside or 
indeed whether there is any Executive at all. The Chairman may have power to 
sanction verandahs to-day; it may be withdrawn to-morrow and given back the 
day after. In each and every section the power lies with the Commissioners. 
They may withdraw it generally ; they may reserve particular cases; they 
may upset the Chairman in one case and uphold him in a similar case. The 
whole thing is a series of conundrums, to which the answers vary from day 
to day. 

“ Then it was pressed botli by the Iion’ble liabu Sureiidranath Banerjee 
and the llon’ble Member of the University that under this Bill as proposed, 
the General Committee and the Chairman will practically be responsible to no- 
body. As to that I should like to ask — Is it not better in Executive matters that 
the Chairman and the General Committee should he responsible to nobody, than 
that in such matters nobody should be responsible to anybody ? And what is 
meant by saying tliat the Chairman and tho General Committee would be 
practically responsible to nobody ? If it means that their orders will bo final 
in cases when the Bill empowers them to do certain things, then I agree. 
Beyond that, making their orders final in no way removes responsibility. 
Clearly it is the other way, that it tends rather to enhance the sonse of respon- 
sibility than to reduce it. fiosponsibility is not the same thing as indefinite 
liability to appeal. A man whose authority is final is far more likely to do the 
right thing than if he is subject to a Committee and the Committee again b 
subject to further authority. Can there be any method more effectual foi 
whittling away the sense of responsibility? Either he will disregard the 
Committee, or lie will put before the Committee that which it is likely tc 
accept, which need not be the best thing or even the second best. 

“I am not greatly concerned todofend Europeans from the charge that they 
will not attend to the business of the Corporation in the future, because they 
have not attended to it in tho past ; because their position under this Bill will 
be very different from that which they have occupied under the present Act, 
They could bo in the past only an insignificant minority. If they had exerted 
themselves as much as possible and got elected in all the wards in which if 
was conceivable they might be elected, they would not have had any real powei 
in the Municipality. The Hon’ble Member for the Calcutta Trades’ Associa 
tion has stated how Members of that Association, who formerly withdrew fires 
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serving in the Corporation, came forward at once directly they heard that this 
Bill had been brought in. I believe the same thing lias been experienced amongst 
the M embers of the Chamber of Commerce. Some years ago leading Members 
of that body did attend meetings of the Corporation and did their work, but 
finding their voice ineffectual, they cried off. There is another point. Thore 
is an argument which has been used against Europeans, and I wish all the 
more to meet it, because I find it quoted as having been said by Sir Stuart 
Hogg. He said : — ‘ Europeans in this country are, as a rule, merely birds of 
passage, and will often take a very partial view of measures put before them.’ 
I am surprised that a man of Sir Stuart Hogg’s authority should have lent 
his support to such a fallacious statement. In the midst of the floating 
population here, the great mercantile firms are the most stable and the most 
permanent element. It is true that individual members of such firms go home 
for a change from time to time and from time to time retire, but, the films go 
on. The whole object of the mercantile community, and especially of the 
Englishmen here, is to found firms which will last. Within the limits of the 
trading community you have to distinguish between two kinds of traders. 
You have a class of traders, mostly foreigners, who do moroly an export 
business, and who, if anything happened to Calcutta, would shift their busiuoss 
elsewhere and be no worse off. But among the English firms you have what 
you may call fixed capitalists, who have built up a trade and invested their 
money in the development, of the resources of the country. They have sunk 
millions in Calcutta and with Calcutta they must stand or fall. To speak of 
such firms as birds of passage, because the individual partners do not live for 
ever, is simply to misuse words. 

“ The question of making over certain appointments to the General 
Committee and their withdrawal from the general body of the Corporation 
was referred to on a former occasion, and I think it is unnecessary for 
me to add very much by way of reply to the remarks which I quoted from 
Sir Henry Harrison in my opening speech. But I shall first refer to an 
instance within my own personal knowledge. A native friend of mine was 
a candidate for a certain office, and though he was a proud man and hated 
it, he found it necessary to canvass. Well he went his rounds; he had 
Dante’s experience and found it very unpleasant, but a day or so before the 
election he came to me with a list of positive promises giving him an absolute 
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majority. Next day he was easily defeated. No doubt he had got the pro- # 
mises. The people who gave them had not the strength of mind to refuse, 
so they just promised all round, with no doubt a mental reservation. It 
is a nice case of casuistry, and is a very good illustration of how the present 
system works. But is it fair to put people in such a position ? Is it not better 
to withdraw the power? It seems too obvious to need argument, that of all 
methods of filling appointments, which require very careful selection, that of 
election by a mixed body of 75 persons was by far the most unsuitable. 

<A ln connection with this matter there was a reference by the Hon’ble 
Babu Surondranath Banerjee to America. I know Mr. Shaw’s book which my 
friend quoted. It is an excellent book in its way, but it refers to American 
Municipalities only incidentally and by way of comparison with English 
Municipalities. If my hori’ble friend wishes to know the best that has been 
written on Municipal Government in America, he should read Mr. Bryce’s 
book, and in particular the chapter called £ an American view of Municipal 
Government’ by Mr. Seth Low, the Mayor of Brouklyn City. He will be 
left, I believe, with little doubt that Local Self Government was to a great 
extent a failure in many American Cities. But why did it fail ? It failed 
because it was too popular, because it was too democratic. Of late ) oars 
they have been retracing their steps. In America, at any rate, there is 
no prejudice aguinst the elective principle, no bias in favour of autocratic 
or bureaucratic institutions. But what was one of the chief recommendations 
of the famous Commission, which sat twenty years ago to consider Muni- 
cipal Government and the state of New York ? They proposed ‘ an extension 
of the general control and appointing power of the Mayor, the Mayor himself 
being subject to removal for cause by the Governor of the State.’ In Boston 
the Mayor and Aldormen (a body of 12) appoint the heads of all the chief 
departments. In St. Louis the Mayor appoints with the approval of the 
Council. In Brooklyn the Mayor appoints absolutely without confirmation all 
the Executive heads of departments ; the theory being that where Executive 
work is to be done, it should bo committed to the charge of one man. So 
thoroughly has this view been accepted by the most democratic community in 
the world, that you can read in Ford’s American Citizen’s Manual ‘there can 
be no question that one of the most prolific sources of official corruption and 
incompetence lies in the multiplication of elective offices.’ If America can go 
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as far as that, surety the Bill cannot err greatly in going half way. We pro- 
pose merely to transfer a certain power from a less qualified body to a more 
qualified one — to adapt means to the ends they are intended to serve. 

“ Then my hon’ble friend says the Government has taken to itself too 
much power. The Government is in this position, that whatever it does or 
does not do, it is held responsible. All Municipal Government is a delega- 
tion from the ruling power of certain of its functions for certain purposes, and 
the limits of that delegation are a pure matter of convenience and experience. 
In this Country the Government is so situated that if anything goes wrong, it 
is immediately held responsible, and it is, therefore, bound to reserve to itself 
a sufficient power of control. If the town falls into an insanitary state, the 
Government will be told 1 Why did you let the Municipality do it ? 1 And unless 
an effective Act is passed, we have no reply to that question. I see that the 
Hon’ble Member for the University referred to race sentiment, and depre- 
cated the introduction of race sentiment into this question. I for one certainly 
did not introduce the question of race sentiment either directly or by sugges- 
tion, and the reference to it comes from the Hon’ble Member himself; but 
as it has been mentioned, I Kay the question is one which every now and then 
has to be faced; and you can no more eliminate a certain modicum of race senti- 
ment from matters municipal than you can eliminate the factor of personal 
character from matters of every-day life. 

“ Then there was some discussion about the relations between various muni- 
cipal authorities in Bombay. This can bo best answered by a quotation from 
tho Ilon’ble Mr. West’s speech in the debate on that Act. There was consi- 
derable discussion in the Council as to the relations of the Municipal Commis- 
sioners and the Corporation ; some said they were co-ordinate authorities ; 
others said they were not. In the Bombay Act, as in this Bill, the authorities 
are not co-ordinate. Tho Commissioner, as Mr. West explained, ‘is given 
independent power in his own circle. lie cannot in any way thwart the general 
policy or desiros of the Corporation. ’ That is a reasonable position for 
the Chairman of the Calcutta Municipality to occupy. You give him 
certain things to do, and powers to do them. As to thereat, he depends for 
all ordinary schemes on the General Committee and for all larger schemes 
on the Corporation; and it should be remembered that all schemes of any 
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sort depend in the last resort on the power of the purse which rests in the 
Corporation. 

“Some Ilon’ble Member refeiredto the question of fees. I am aware that 
this is a vexed question on which a good deal has been said, but the Bombay 
experience shows that the system of paying fees to Members of the General 
Committee has worked very smoothly, and it has the support of commercial 
practice, for it is the custom in almost all public Companies to pay fees to the 
Directors for their attendance at Board meetings, and the experience of ail 
business men is that the system is a satisfactory system and works well. 

“ Filially, there is one point of departure from the Bombay system which 
I wish to explain, for it is a matter of some importance. 1 understood the 
Hon’ble Member for the University to take exception to the composition of the 
General Committee, and lie pointed out that it differs from the Bombay 
system. In Bombay the Corporation, which is itself only half elected, appoint, 
eight Members of the Standing Committee, whereas we propose that it should 
appoint only four. The reason for the difference is this, that Bombay differs 
from Calcutta in some very important particulars which tell in favour of the 
proposal in the Bill. In Bombay it is as a matter of common knowledge that 
natives of all classes are very largely concerned in commercial undertakings, 
and they have an infinitely larger interest in the prosperity and trade of the 
town than Bengalis, who as a rule hold aloof from business and do not regard 
the trade of Calcutta as an intimate concern of theirs. Then again, Bombay 
differs further in this, that the European element is very much smaller, and the 
European commercial element has not such a permanent interest in the City as 
it has hero, there is not the sumo amount of European invosted capital, and 
you have there the case, which is very uncommon here, of a number of 
native firms trading under European names. Thirdly, the Muhammadans 
of Bombay aro a far richer and stronger body than they are here in Calcutta, 
and you have there also the Parsces. The result is that you may almost 
say that the Bombay community is homogeneous. It is of courso not literally 
homogeneous, but the different classes are so evenly balanced that you 
may practically troat that community as one that is homogeneous. You do not 
need, therefore, to go out of your way to prevent any one section of the com- 
munity being swamped by others, and it was conspicuous at a meeting of the 
Bombay Standing Committee which I attended last July that the proportion 
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between the various communities was very evenly balanced. It was distinctly 
a cosmopolitan assembly, which is the last thing which can bo said of the 
General Committee here. 

fi This is all I have to say by way of reply. I have endeavoured to answer 
the criticisms of my hon’ble friends, so far as I havo been able to follow them, 
and I have again to thank them for the courtesy which they htivo shown me 
in discussing this measure.” 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “I shall not detain the Council at any 
length, as I am physically unfit to do so, but it is necessary for me to say some- 
thing in winding up this debate. I think the Corporation has lost nothing 
at the hands of its defenders here, and I havo listened with considerable 
interest and pleasure to the speeches which have been made during tho last two 
days. I have admitted fully that tho Corporation lias done good work, and 
that it is not in respect of its larger schemes that it is most open to adverse 
criticism, though indeed I remember that even in respect of one of tho big 
schemes, I once myself declared it in this Council years ago to bo an ‘ arsenal 
of delays.’ But there is no doubt that much good work has been done by the 
Corporation, and I recognise that there are many good men among its Mombors. 
I havo been intimately acquainted with tho affairs of the Municipality from 
the time when I first came to Calcutta in 1804 or 180*3; for during many 
years I was myself in direct charge of the affairs of Municipalities as Secretary 
to the Government of Bengal in the Municipal Department. I have been 
intimately acquainted with all tlio Chairmen of tho Corporation, with the 
exception of Mr. Harry Lee, and there was not one of thQse Chairmen whom 
I havo known who have not told me at one time or other that the system oil 
which the Corporation has been constituted is a system which it is almost 
impossible for any one, were he an angel from heaven, to work satisfactorily. 
It is perfectly true that some of them havo succeeded in getting business 
done, but if you refer to the debates in this Council and to Sir Henry Harrison’s 
speeches in 1888, you will not find more scathing criticism of the Corporation 
and the way in which its business is carried on than in those utterances. When, 
therefore, we came face to face with a possible appalling emergency in the shape 
of an approaching plague, I felt it necessary to take stock of tho situation. I 
shall not be here, but I wish most solemnly and emphatically to utter a warning 
to you that you should not assume that the plague will not come to Calcutta. 
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I do not at all like the conditions of things at present in Upper India. 
Experience shows that the plague may stay with us for years. I hope to God 
it may not. But it may, and we are in more danger here in Calcutta from the 
appearance of the plague in Upper India, in the Panjab and the North-Western 
Provinces, than we are from its existence in Bombay, because the population 
of those parts of the country is far more migrator}'. We have already stopped 
one distinct case of plague coining from tbo Panjab into Bengal at Chama , and 
the most stringent orders have been given that any one showing symptoms of 
the slightest appearance of plague should not be allowed to pass; and the 
Modical Officers of the Government have been told that I hold them personally 
responsible that not a single case should escape their vigilance. But you never 
know when it may come. A case may escape attention, and therefore I say 
that in Calcutta you must keep your oyes open and put your house in order. 

u NowIhave said that there aro many good men in the Municipality. 
There are, though I am sorry to say that some of the best of them have 
deliberately kept themselves aloof from me during the wbolo time I have been 
here; but that does not prevent me from recognising their worth and that they 
have done good work. I have read through the whole of the proceedings of 
the Corporation for years past, cubic feet of ihem, the proceedings of General 
Meetings and of the General Committee and of Special and Sub-Committees, 
and 1 have formed my own judgment of the men who are doing good and 
effective work on these Committees, and it was a pleasure to me to pick out 
two of them and to ask them to help us in the matter of the building regula- 
tions, and I wish now to acknowledge with thanks the work they have done 
on the Building tiommission. Their assistance lias boon of the utmost import" 
anco both to the Ilon’ble Mr. Risley and to the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Trevelyan . 
and if I thought that under this Bill the City was going to be deprived of the 
services of men like these, I would throw the Bill into the fire. But my own 
belief is that it is only in this way or by some such scheme that wo can give full 
effect to the worth of men like these. It is perfectly true, as my hon’ble friend 
Babu Norendra Nath Sen has told us, that we should look at the work done by 
the Corporation. I see it — I have admitted it ; there is a fair outside and an 
imposing superstructure, but we all know that beneath this there is a good deal 
of what no Corporation or any one can feel proud of. I am not going to 
make an attack upon individuals or upon anybody specifically, but we all know 
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that there is underneath the surface, in the present system of working, things 
which ought not to be. We all know that there are certain classes of candidates 
who come forward to contest municipal elections, not out of love for the public 
service, but out of a regard for their own personal advantage. We all know 
that when it comes to the question of making appointments in the Municipality, 
there is canvassing, there is jobbery, there is even corruption; and I say that 
the work of no City can be carried on until there is some effective stop put to 
iniquities of that description. My theory of the Bill, the cardinal principle 
of the Bill, the essence of it, is that we must leave the ordinary every-day 
work of the City in one man’s hands. That is a principle which, as the 
Hon’ble Mr. Kisley has told us, is recognised in tho more advanced Cities 
of America, where there is loss corruption than in some of tho other Cities. 
That is the principle recognised in Bombay, and which I now desire to 
see recognised here. If that is once secured, all the rest appears to be a 
matter of arrangement and detail. In theory under the present Act all this 
power is given to the Chairman, but you have not dono that. You 
have insisted on interference by the appointment of Committees and Sub- 
Committees. You talk of your Chairman constantly breaking down. I say you 
do your best to kill them ; both Mr. Williams and Mr. Bright, and others beside 
them have been broken down by the way in which tho work has to bo done and 
redone. It is not , however, owing to complaints by either Mr. W illiams or 
Mr. Bright that this Bill has taken its origin. That is an entire mistake. 
Mr. Bright is rather proud of the way in which he was getting on with the 
Commissioners ; but I have seen him coming staggering into my room after 
a day’s work quite exhausted, and when I asked him what he had been 
doing, he said he had been engaged sitting with a Committee for four 
hours at the end of his day’s work. I do not want to make the Chairman 
absolute. I want him to have the power to do the every-day work of the 
Corporation, but I have carefully provided that every Member of the 
Corporation capable of doing good work should have the opportunity of 
doing so, and if the Select Committee find in going through this Bill that 
tho actual distribution of power as its stands at present can be improved, 
it will be open to them to make a recommendation to that effect and to 
introduce emendations in the Bill for that purpose. I shall say ono word 
about a thing which struck me yesterday very forcibly with reference to what 
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fell from tho Hon’ble Member for the Coqjoration. He said something about 
a Member of tho Calcutta Trades Association who was a Member of some 
Committee and who said how admirably they had got on there. Why on 
earth then should not the popular representatives also get on in the General 
Committee? Is it supposed that every question which will come before the 
General Committee will be a question between Natives and Europeans? 
Surely, even if they are popular representatives, they should not treat business 
questions in that way. There is no reason to suppose that there will be any 
predominant majority in the General Committee. Men of all classes will, 
I hope, unite then to do the work of the town in a businesslike way. There 
need not be and should not be any faction fights. I hope that the selections of 
men to serve on the General Committoe will be such that every man who is 
a member of that body will show himself willing to do good work and assist in 
considering what is brought forward, and he will find that he will be able to 
work with his European colleagues and the Government nominees just as if 
they too had been chosen by popular representation. 

u I do not think I need go into details, but I just wish to notice ono point 
as to what has been said about the domination of minorities. Of course Ilon’ble 
Members refer entirely to numerical minorities, the democratic notion of major- 
ities and minorities. I have no hesitation in saying that there is no country in 
the world where that principle applies with less propriety than in India. We 
have not to count heads, but to weigh interests in deciding on the best form of 
City Government. The figures which tho Ilon’blo Mr. Risley has quoted 
show that, however much you may talk and write about it, the elective system in 
Calcutta is not a popular system. It is a system which appeals to very limited 
numbers, and to talk about the poor rate-payers taking an interest in this Bill 
because they will bo oppressed under it is abject nonsense. In fact they will 
have much less to pay under this Bill than they have now. 

u Now us regards the representation on the Committee of the trade and 
commeroe of the town, I am happy to know that we have behind us the support 
of tho Secretary of State. The Secretary of State, I may say, takes a very real 
interest in this measure, and on the very day I was leaving London I received 
a note by special mossongor assuring me of his strong support in carrying out 
any measure necessary for tho well-being of Calcutta, and ho writes in his 
Despatch to the Government of India: — 
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4 1 accept the view taken by your Government and by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal that some change is required in the Calcutta Municipal Law with a view to strength- 
ening the Executive; and I approve of the proposal that the bodies which represent the trade 
of Calcutta should have a voice on the General Committee (or Town Council) of 12 Members, 
whioh will be the Executive body of the new Municipality.’ 

“ That he said with our detailed proposals before him. I am quite content 
to rest upon that, and to leave the Bill in the hands of the Council, feeling quite 
safe regarding its fate in the hands of my Successor. 

“ 1 want now to say one word with reference to Bombay. We are not in 
a position to criticise the Bombay arrangements. My information loads mo to 
confirm what the Hon’ble Mr. Risley lias said, namely, that whoever is to blame 
for any breakdown that may have occurred or have been thought to have 
occurred in those arrangements, it was not the Municipal Commissioner or the 
Municipal Corporation who are to blame. Quotations have been made from 
popular authorities in regal’d to the provisions of this Bill and as to the sub- 
ordination of municipal authorities to one another; that was a point which was 
settled in Lord Reay’s excellent speech in winding up the debate in his Council* 
but I find that the one thing Mr. Tilang (who has been quoted against us) 
insisted upon was the absolute necessity of one governing spirit ruling the, whole 
of tho Municipal Administration, and he preferred giving powers to the Municipal 
Commissioner rather than to Executive Committees. We have sought to secure 
the one governing spirit in the Chairman while associating with him experienced 
Members of the Corporation as advisers and guides. 

“In respect of tho Corporation itself, the Bill follows the principle laid 
down by Lord Reay. The Corporation is given those powers which can 
properly bo exercised by large deliberative assemblies. The Committee is 
given the special control which cannot well be exercised by the larger body. 
The Chairman is given and must be given the power of conducting Executive 
operations, the every-day work of the City, without minute interference, which 
cau only do harm and has done much harm in the past. As Lord Reay said : — 

* The functions of a representative assembly such as the Corporation are those 
of superintendence and check. Administrative work can only be done by those 
who are trained to it.* A clear separation of functions on these lines is the 
essential principle of this Bill ; and I hope when the Select Committee has the 
Bill before them they will carefully consider the representations which may be 
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received from the local bodies who have been addressed on the subject of this 
Bill, and will see their way to carry out the cardinal principle of the Bill which 
will be affirmed by the vote which will be taken to-day. If they recognise 
that the majority is against them, I hope they will not deprive the Committee 
of the bonefit of their experience. I hope they will help the Government to 
carry out its own proposals in the best way, although from their point of view 
they may not consider them the best. I hope they will approach the subject 
in Committee in a fair and reasonable and statesmanlike spirit.” 

The Motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee being put, the 
Council divided : — 

Ayw 12. | Noes 4. 

Hon’ble Mr. Spink. 

Hon’ble Mr. Turner. 

Hon’ble Sahibzada. 

Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah. 

Hon’ble Mr. Buokley. 

Hon’ble Mr. Oldham. 

Hon’ble Mr. Finucane. 

Bon’blo Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein. 

Hon’ble Mr. Pratt. 

Hon’ble Bai Durga Gati Banerjea 
Bahadur. 

Hon’ble Mr. Risley. 

Hon’ble Mr. Grimley. 

Hon’ble the President. 

So the Motion was carried. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 16th instant. 

Calcutta; \ F. G. WIGLEY, 

The Hth May, 1898 . j Offg, Assistant Secretary to the Govt . of Bengal, 

Legislative Department 


Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen. 
Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee. 
Hon’ble Babu KaliCharan Banerjee. 
Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant • Governor of Bengal, 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1898. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 16th April, 


1898. 


Jlrcatnt: 


The Hon’ble Sia John Woodbcbn, k.c.s.1., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sib Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banebjea, Bahadur, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble J. Pbatt. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldiiam, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Gbimley. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakhtyae Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blc M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’blo Kali Chakan Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 


POLLUTION OF THE RIVER HOOGHLY. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banebjee asked — 

I have the honour to call attention to a question which I asked in Council 
on the 7th August last, regarding the pollution of the river Hooghly by the 
discharge into it of the sewage of mills on both banks of the river, and specially 
the pollution of the river caused by the new mill at Titagarh. The Chief 
Secretary, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, said in reply to the first part of the ques- 
tion that die matter has not escaped attention and is still under the consideration 
of the Sanitary Commissioner. With regard to the second part of my question, 
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the Chief Secretary observed that the Sanitary Commissioner would be asked 
to enquire into tho matter. Will the Government be pleased to Btate the result 
of the enquiries made with regard to both branches of the question ? 

The Hon'ble Mu. Risley replied : — 

il Owing to the heavy demands on the medical service in Bengal, arising 
from the deputation of a number of officers to active military service and to 
plague duty, it has been impossible as yet to undertake the inquiry into the 
alleged pollution of the Hooghly by the drainage from mills and factories, 
which was referred to in tho Hon’ble Mr. Bolton’s reply given in Council 
on the 7th August, 1897. It was stated in that reply that the case of the 
new mill at Titagarh would be dealt with in connexion with the general 
question. ” 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ I may add to this reply that I have 
had an opportunity of hearing something about the pollution of the river at 
this particular point of its course, and the Ilon’ble Member has my assurance 
that the matter will be enquired into and reported upon with the least possible 
delay.” 

PLATFORM AT SEORAPHULI (EAST INDIAN RAILWAY). 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

I have tho honour to call attention to a question which I asked in 
Council on the 7th August, 1897, in which I referred to the condition of tho plat- 
form at tho Seoraphuli station. In reply, the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton laid on the table 
a letter addressed to the Government by the Agent to the *East Indian Railway 
Company — Colonel Gardiner— in which he said that he was of opinion that Seora- 
phuli had a claim to a high-level platform, and that he would recommend the 
same to the Board for sanction. This letter is dated the 22nd April, 1807. 
Will the Government be pleased to state what action, if any, has been taken 
to raise tho Seoraphuli platform, tho low level of which is a source of serious 
inconvenience to passengers, specially Hindu ladies ; and if no action has been 
taken, what is the earliest date when action may be expected to be taken ? 
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The Hon’ble Mb. Buckley replied : — 

11 The reply received from the Agent of the East Indian Railway to the 
communication addressed to him by this Government shows that the work of 
raising the platform of the Sooraphuli station, East Indian Railway, has been 
started and was stopped for a day or two during the late rush of traffic to 
Tarkessur, but has again been re-started.” 

PLAGUE INSPECTOR OF DACCA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

(a) Will the Government be pleased (1) to give the name of the 
gentleman who has been appointed Plague Inspector of Dacca by the Magistrate 
of Dacca; (2) his qualifications, medical, sanitary or engineering, if any; (3) and 
the pay of the post ? 

(b) Is it the case that the Magistrate has compelled the Commissioners of 
Dacca and, despite their protest, to dispense with the services of the Engineer- 
Secretary, the Chairman being told that ho would be held personally responsible 
for his pay if the Engineer- Secretary was not at once removed ? Will the 
Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence on the 
subject? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied :— 

“The Government has no information on the matters referred to in the 
question except as to the name of the Plague Inspector. He is a Mr. Connan 
and was employed as Famine Superintendent at Muzaffarpur. The Commis- 
sioner of the Dacca Division will be asked to report the factB.” 

RETIRING BONUS TO MR. BUSKIN, MANAGER OF THE HATWA 

RAJ. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether there is any truth in 
the announcement made by the Behar Herald that Mr. Buskin, the Manager of the 
Hatwa Hag; who is now about to retire from the management, is to receive “ a 
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bonus of Rs. 67,000 for long and meritorious service.” If so, will the Govern- 
ment kindly state the nature of the meritorious services, and whether there was 
anything specially marked in them to call for this munificent recognition ? 

The Hobble Mu. Fjnucanr replied : — 

“Mr. Buskin served the late Maharajah of Hatwa for 30 years as Manager, 
Assistant Manager, and in other capacities. He was the Maharajah’s confiden- 
tial friend and adviser, and highly esteemed by him. It is the custom of the 
Raj to give pensions to old servants on their retirement, and it is reported that 
the late Maharajah wished to give Mr. Buskin a liberal pension. The Maharani 
has since the Maharajah’s death pressed on the Court of Wards the propriety 
of giving Mr. Buskin a pension of Rs. 600, and also of leasing him a Raj 
Indigo Factory on favourable terms. The Court of Wards agreed to the 
pension, but refused to lease the factory. Mr. Buskin has been allowed to 
commute the pension into a lump sum according to the rules of Government 
service for commutation of pensions. The valuo of the pension according to 
the rules is approximately Rs. 67,000. 

“ The Maharani has expressed her regret and disappointment that a more 
liboral reward for his services has not been given to Mr. Buskin.” 

BENGAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1898 99. 

The Ilou’ble Mr. Risley moved for the discussion of the Bengal Finan- 
cial Statement for 1898-99. 

The Hon’blo Babu Surendranath Banerjee said:— -“It was impossible for 
the Hon’blo Member in charge of the Financial Department to present what is 
called a prosperity budget at a season like the present when the country is 
just emerging from the direful visitation of a great famine and of a great earth- 
quake, with the prospect of the plague looming in the near future. These 
disasters have left their impress upon the financial situation of the country. 
The financial situation is always an index to the prosperity, or otherwise of the 
country. It is an infallible barometer of the national condition, I need only 
remind the Council of the weighty words of John Bright, one ui England’s 
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greatest orators and statesmen. He said, “ Tell me what the financial 
condition of a country is, and I will tell you all about the position of the 
Government and the prospects of the people.” Judging by this standard we 
have no reason to congratulate ourselves on the present occasion, but I do not 
mean to throw any blame on the Hon’ble Member in charge of the Financial 
Department. I blame nobody. I cordially acknowledge the fact that the 
Hon’ble Member has done his best under the adverse circumstances in 
which he found himself placed, and that he has ably safeguarded our financial 
interests. The Financial Statement which is before the Council gives 
us the actuals for 1896-97, the revised estimates for 1897-98, and the 
budget estimates for 1898-99. I regard the revised estimates for 1897-98 
as the most important of these. The actuals for 1896-97 may be regarded 
by some as ancient history, and as important only in their bearing on 
the revised estimates for 1897-98; and the budget estimates for 1898-99 
represent merely a forecast which, no doubt, has been prepared with consider- 
able care and forethought, but which may be upset by eventualities which the 
wisest may not be able to anticipate. It was estimated that the closing balance 
for 1897-98 would be ten lakhs of rupees; the closing balance, however, was only 
five lakhs. The orders of the Secretary of State are that the working balance 
of this Administration should be at least 20 lakhs. That order is a wise and 
statesmanlike order, and, having regard to the financial position of this province, 
namely, that we have to deal with an annual revenue and expenditure of five 
crores, I do not think that a working balance of 20 lakhs is at all too much. 


has now dwindled down to five lakhs. If you refer to the 
qrdl find that the working balance for that year was 






times when the balance was even higher 
1 confronted with a situation in which, under the 

* fltatftj the working balance should be 20 lakhs, 

but which has now dwindled down 
ra——™ has given an explanation of this in the 

. ^*%s^^ ; «^^Sfl|pended to the Financial Statement. That 
Snajr as it goes. It is this It was expected that 
^ja / sum of eight lakhs towards famine-expen- 

~ ^Jjin a position to contribute only three lakhs 

towards famine relief; there was, therefore, a deficit of five lakhs, and, under 
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the orders of the Imperial Government, that deficit was made good from the 
Provincial Fund. I hopo I may be permitted to express my regret at that 
order. The Imperial Government is the custodian of the Famine Insurance 
Fund. It has made itself responsible in the eyes of the whole civilised world 
for the protection of human life and the mitigation of human suffering from the 
calamities of famine, and the responsibility, therefore, for famine relief 
devolves almost exclusively on the shoulders of the Imperial Government. I hope 
and trust that the Imperial Government will see its way to recoup us to the 
extent of the five lakhs of rupees which the Local Government has had to contri- 
bute on this account. My hon’blo friend makes a statement in this connection 
which is extremely innocent in its character. lie says: — ‘The question as to 
what contribution can be demanded is under the consideration of superior authori- 
ties.’ The demand is a demand upon the local bodies; the local bodies are 
hard pressed ; they have not sufficient funds to meet their own local demands, 
and I feel this view will bo endorsed by my hon’blo friend. They are 
not in a position to meet the strain which their ov/n requirements put upon 
them, and to ask them to add to that and to contribute a sum of five lakhs to 
famine expenditure would involve a serious burden which I am afraid they will 
not be able to bear. I would ask my hon’blo friend to state tho names of the 
districts which have been called upon to make this contribution, and the amount 
which tlioy are required respectively to contribute. 

“Coming to the side of the receipts, 1 find that, in 1897-98, there was an 
improvement to the extent of six lakhs of rupees. Wo might at the first blush 
bo disposed to congratulate ourselves on the elasticity of our revenues, but, on 
looking into tho matter a little closely, the illusion disappears into thin air. Out 
of tho six lakhs, three lakhs roprosent collections from water-rates imposed upon 
raiyats for drawing water from tho Sone Canal, and my hon’ble friend, 
with admirable candour, says that this large increase in the payment of the 
water-rate is due to the scarcity of water. Practically it comes to this, that you 
take three lakhs from the pockets of tho agriculturist in the payment of water- 
rate and put the money into the pockets of the general tax-payer. I admit 
that you are quite within your rights in doing what you have done. The Sope 
Canal was excavated at the expense of the general tax-payers, and the Govern? : 
mont has, therefore, the right of levying a water rate for the benefit of4he 
general tax-payer. But the community of Bengal is pre-eminently an agri- 
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cultural community, and the well-being of the people depends upon the 
agriculture of the country; therefore the agricultural community should be 
treated with some consideration, and I submit that this increase in the receipts 
from water-rate is a matter which does not afford much room for satisfac- 
tion. Then, looking at the receipts from stamps, wo have an increase of 
Rs. 1,30,000 under this head. My hon’blo friend says that this increase is 
due to an increase in the number of mortgages and the number of transfer deeds 
owing to the prevalence of high prices. However, the daikest cloud has its 
silver lining, and we find that tho excise revenue has failon off by a sum of 
threo lakhs; but that does not represent a permanent improvement in the habits 
of the people : it represents their straitened circumstances. It points to the fact 
that they were not in a position to indulge in the luxury of liquor. Let us 
hope that those who through scarcity or otherwise abstained from intoxicating 
liquors for one season may from prudential considerations continue a habit 
which they found to be economical. 

“ Then we find on the expenditure side a sum of eight lakhs for famine pur- 
poses, and here I desire to congratulate the Government on the signal 
and pro-eminent success which lias attended its efforts in this direction. 
And, speaking of famine operations and famine relief, it is impossible to 
refrain from referring to tho kindly and practical manifestation of sym- 
pathy which the people of India received from the British public in tho 
hour of their sorest need. It is sympathy such as this which is calculated 


to draw closer together tho bonds of amity and good will which unito tho 
two countries. It werg much to be wished that the admirablo suggestion of 

been adopted — a suggestion which was en- 
r Henry Fowler*— that a grant should be 
^ or frwhoe purposes. On the expenditure 
jraaia ’Mk lakhs was expended as grain allowance to tho 
and I trust the day is not far distant when 
estimates as a permanent increase to tho 
; - «pltelial servants of the Government. They are 
paid servants the Government has in its 
’ far back as the year 1865. In 1885 a Com- 

Mr. 'Grimley and Rai Durgagati Banerjea were 
members, andThey recommended an increase of salaries to the extent of 75 per 
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cent. That recommendation has not yet been given effect to, but I hope that, 
with the advent of returning plenty and prosperity, your Honour will find it 
possible to do this act of long deferred justice to this deserving class of public 
servants. I find that a sum of Rs. 6,23,000 which had been provided in the 
revised estimates for 1897-98 as a grant from the Government of India in 
respect of survey and settlement charges has been discontinued. I should like 
to know the reason why. 

“Coming to the budget estimates for 1898-99, we find that an estimated 
increase of 13 lakhs is expected from the reassessment of the khas mahals. 
I look with some little apprehension at this increase of revenue, specially in view 
of the somewhat summary law which this Council passed the other day. I 
should like to know the entire sum which the Government derives as zamindar 
from the khas mahals, so that we may be able to judge of the percentage 
of the increase which is expected. I am quite sure that the Settlement 
Officers of the Government will deal in a considerate manner with the raiyats. 
Then I find on the receipt side of the budget estimates for 1898-99 an increase 
of Rs. 70,000 under the head of Education and ‘ Schools — General.’ I do not 
know what this means; but I hope it does not involve an increase in the 
fees to be levied in schools. Then, under the head of Excise, I find an increase 
of one lakh of rupees. This increase is connected with distilleries, and I should 
like to know how much of this inoroase is expected to be derived from outstills, 
how many outstills we had in 1896-97, how many in 1897-98, and how many are 
estimated for 1898-99 ; and what were the proceeds from these stills? We find 
that for 1898-99 the receipts from femes show a falling off as compared with 
1897-98. Does this moan that a larger sum has been made over from the pro- 
ceeds of ferries to the local bodies? If so, I congratulate the Government on the 
result. The general practice is to make over one-half the proceeds of ferries 
the local bodies. These receipts represent purely local funds, and it seema to . 
me that local bodies would be enormously strengthened if the entire receipt* 
could be made over to them. It would be a welcome addition to their straitei&d. 
resources. 

“ Coming to the expenditure side, I find that there is an increase under the 
head of * Forests,’ and the explanation given is that this increase is due to vacan- 
cies in the appointments of Extra Assistant Conservators having been filled up. 

1 should like to knew how many Extra-Assistant Conservators you have, how 
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many are natives of India, and how many Europeans and Eurasians? It 
seems to me that this is one of those Departments in which the children of the 
soil ought to be largely employed. There is one other observation 1 should like 
to make in this connection, namely, that tliero seems to be a very wide scope 
for the employment of educated natives in the higher appointments in connec- 
tion with the minor Civil Services. It will be in the recollection of Hon’blc 
Members that there was a somewhat heated and animated discussion in this 
country in connection with the resolution of the House of Commons affirming 
the principle of simultaneous examinations for the Indian Civil Services. If 
you will look at the Blue Book which has been published, you will find 
that not a single Government— neither the Supreme Government nor any of 
the Local Governments — has said a word against the holding of simultaneous 
examinations in regard to the minor Civil Sen ices. Therefore, as far as the 
wider employment of the people of the country in the higher appointments in 
the minor Civil Services is concerned, we are justified in making the inference 
that there is no objection onJJie part of the Government, at any rate there 
is no political reason against such employment. Then we find in the 
Budget that provision has been made for an Additional Commissioner. I should 
like to know why. Wo have been able to do with the present number of Commis- 
sioners ; why then is another Commissioner wanted ? The mattor requires 
explanation. Then I find another item of increase on the expenditure 
side. It is a small item, but attention should be drawn to it. Under the 
head of victualling for officers and men afloat an incrcaso has been found 
necessary. In 189G 97 the actual expenditure under this head was Ks. 18,000 ; 
jin tlio revised estimates of 1897-98 it rose to Ks. 20,000, and the budget esti- 

[*23,000. The expenditure seems to bo increas- 
fjpf Government should, therefore, bo drawn to 
[ some other Departments — there is a tondency 
irintendence. 1 desire to call attention to two 
|nd the Calcutta Customs Department. With 
lember explains that, as regards the Excise 
Jitticnt has been entertained and hence the 
by there should be any increase in the 
Ihe Customs Department. Then, under the 
expenditure in 1898 '99 is estimated at 98 
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lakhs, and the receipts from stamps 130 lakhs. There will, therefore, be a 
balance of about 30 lakhs. I refer only to the share of these receipts to 
which we are entitled, and not that which belongs to the Imperial Govern- 
ment ; and it appears that we have an enormous balance. I remember that 
last year Sir Thoby Prinsep said, from his place in Council, that, after all charges 
had been met in connection with the administration of justice, there was a 
clear balance of 13 or 14 lakhs. If there is that balance, or a balance of 30 lakhs 
as estimated for 1898-99, or whatever the balance may be, the first charge 
on that balance ought to be the strengthening of the judicial establishments. 
You cannot Bay that our judicial system is perfect. The Council and 
the Government must be aware of the infinite delays to which suitors are 
subjected from the paucity of judicial officers. It is notorious that you have 
not an adequate number of Munsifs to try petty civil cases, and I desire to 
know whether it is proposed to add to the number of Munsifs, and, further, 
whether it is proposed to provide house accommodation for Munsifs. I 
know and thankfully acknowledge that something has been done in this direc- 
tion ; but much more remains to be done, and, as long as I have the honour to 
be a Member of this Council, it will be my duty to press this matter upon the 
attention of the Government. 

'' Lastly, let me refer to the expenditure under the head of Education, which 
shows an increase of about ono lakh ; that is to say, the estimated expenditure 
is set down at 28 lakhs as against the revised ostimate of 27 lakhs. But, 
notwithstanding tho proposed increase, the charge for education per head of 
the population in India is about the lowest as oompared with similar charges 
in other parts of Her Majesty’s dominions. It has been remarked that the 
faculties of our count ry men are capable of the greatest possible development 
under education, and this splendid material is being wasted by inadequate pre- 
vision being made to promote tho education of the people. I should like to know 
how much of the increase in education charges is due to European education? 
In the explanatory note it is stated that provision is made for the encouragement 
of literature. 

U I should like to know how much it is proposed to devote to this object. 
Then there is a considerable increase under the head of Inspection charges due to 
re-organisation. Here, again, I should like to know how much is due to in- 
creased salaries allowed to the native members of the Department and how much 
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to Europeans ? I find that there is a reduction in the fund for grants-in-aid and 
scholarship grants. This is a matter which deserves the careful scrutiny of the 
Government. I rejoice to find that strenuous efforts are being made to promote 
the cause of technical education. I am an advocate of high education, none the 
less I desire to congratulate the Government on its policy in this connection ; 
for the objects of high education and of technical education are not 
antagonistic. They both minister to the same purpose, namely, the elevation 
of the people. But, unless you are prepared to open out careers to at least 
the most distinguished of the young men who avail themselves of technical 
education, you can hardly expect your philanthropic efforts to be successful. 
That was the policy of the distinguished men who were concerned in the 
opening of the Calcutta Medical College. Incentives were offered to induce 
young men to overcome their prejudices, and the results have been marvellous. 
It is necessary that this fact should bo recognised. Men after all are dominated 
much more by material than by moral considerations and tho practical adminis- 
trator should not lose sight of this fact. I may mention that Professor J. C. 
lloee last year, while addressing a meeting of the Society of Arts in London, 
remarked that students trained in electricity in the Presidency College wore 
fully qualified to fill some of tho higher appointments in the Telegraph Depart- 
ment. [The Hon’ble Mr. Bisley rising to order said “ I think this is not 
relevant.” ] lam only illustrating my contention that it is useless to open 
technical schools unless you are in a position to offer suitable careers either 
independently or with the aid of the Government of India to at least the most 
y ^indents who are trained in tlioso schools. My contention is that 
a to them, and that, unless there are, your 
Institutions they ought to bo. If these young 
!|hey will dissuade others from joining those 
se young men I venture to make an earnest 
ijsh them with suitable prospects, and I have 
al will not be made in vain.” 





v Nath Sen said: — “There is very little to 
hi . Uented to us, especially as the appropriations 


from Provincial income to Provincial and Imperial expenditure seem to have 
been made under the mandates of the Government of India. The Provincial 
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Statement, Sir, is simplicity, itself as compared with the Imperial Statement, pub- 
lished last month. It does not contain much matter of a controversial character. 
There is ono point, however, which is referred to in the present statement in 
more places than one, which, it is to be hoped, will receive the attention of the 
Government as bearing on the economic condition of the masses. In referring 
to the increased income from stamps and registration, the increase seems to be 
regarded as a satisfactory feature in the operations of the year, but seeing that 
the increase is reported, and correctly reported, as due to the large number of 
bonds, mortgages and deeds of sale registered owing to the prevailing scarcity, 
it is more than doubtful whether there is any reasonable ground for satisfaction 
or congratulation in any such contingency. The Bengal Government has lately 
published a comparison between the famine administration as it was in 1874-75 
and ns it lias been in 1897-98, and, alluding to the money costs of the two 
periods, gave us to understand that the cost then was double of what it has been 
now. Doubtless, the development of railways and irrigation accounts for a 
great part of this decrease on the present occasion, hut the true test will be 
found in the staying power of the masses, as manifested in the stamps and 
registration income. Will the Government bo good enough to satisfy the 
desire of tho public for this knowledge ? 

“ Thero is one other point which requires elucidation in the present accounts. 
In the expenditure table, the Forest and Registration Dopartmonts are said to 
cost and 4i lakhs against incomes of 0 1 and 7£ lakhs respectively. The 
assessed taxes were put down as costing only Rs. 91,000 against an income of 
over 24 £ lakhs. Again, Provincial rates are a source of revenue to the extent 
of ovor 44 J lakhs, whereas the machinery employed for the collection of these 
rates is alleged to cost 74 lakhs. Doubtless, there must be some satisfactory 
explanation of these anomalies forthcoming; but it would be more satisfactory 
if the accounts were presented in a form which may be understood by the 
general public. 

“ As the Provincial Statement may be said to form in a manner only a part 
of the Imperial Budget, tho recent debate on that Budget has covered most of the 
ground, ns far as Bengal is concerned, which it was the intention and purport of 
some of us to traverse. One of our greatest grievances, if you, Sir, will allow me 
to say so, is in connection with the working of the subordinate Civil Courts. The 
subordinate judicial service, it is notorious, is insufficiently manned, its members 
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are acknowledgedly under paid, and very badly housed, indeed. The ministerial 
officers in Bengal are alsoinadequately paid, and if irregularities* and oven much 
worse things, result as a cousequence, they follow as a matter of course. This 
subject, however, has been most ably and exhaustively dealt with by Sir Thoby 
Prinsep from his place in the Imperial Council, and he has scarcely left us 
room for criticism. But even if he had left room for further comment, this would 
hardly have been the time to press the matter, considering how the resources of 
the Government of Bengal have lately been put to the soverest test by the 
extraordinary charges it has had to meet on account of the plaguo-Bcare, the 
famine, and the terrible earthquake of June last. I can only, theroforo, express 
a hope that the Government will bear in mind the grievances of the members 
of the subordinate judicial service, and of the ministerial officers in Bengal — 
grievances which have been so ofte#urged on its attention — and will take the 
earliest opportunity to apply the necessary remedy. 

“ Having regard to the special circumstances to which I have referred, the 
Bengal Financial Statement, so far as it goes, must be accepted as satisfactory. 
But we must look to our past experience. Any forecast which we may now 
make may belie us hereafter. Calamities, equal to those which we have just passed 
through, or of much greater magnitude, may overtake us at any moment, and 
upset our most hopeful calculations. We must, therefore, bo very cautious, and 
not too sure or confident about the future. 1 have no desire to bo a prophet 
of evil, but it is ever best to keep a large margin for probable and oven pos- 
sible evils or misfortunes. 



in 


Sir, I will now direct the attention of the Govern* 
liSP? 1 gravest importance to the teeming millions of 
iment should make somo provision for meet- 
*ter, especially in this hot season. It may be 
phfc, that the making of such provision lies well 
]ptoes, zamindars and the Road-cess Department, 
jid a beneficent Government should not shelter 
^eminent ought not for a day longer to neglect 
A £-water to the people of the interior in these 
Vant in Calcutta. Well-to-do municipalities 
ke large loans for water- works, but there are 


numerous places in Bengal which have not such financial resources. I do not 
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mean it in any way as a reflection on the great British Government, but I may 
mention that in- ancient times, it was the first duty o I Hindu kings to supply 
wholesome drinking-water to his subjects, and this he had to do in discharge of 
a strict religious injunction. Water is the very life of the people. Would it, 
therefore, bo too much for me to request the Government to set apart a sum for 
the purpose of supplying drinking-water to the people? I would go further, 
and ask the Government to hold out special inducements to zamindars and 
other well-to-do people to sink wells, dig tanks and re-excavate old tanks. If 
this be done, wo shall be able to contribute much to the health of Bengal, and to 
keep out cholera and other epidemic diseases.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Kali Charan Banerjee said : — 11 It is to be regretted, 
Sir, that in the Budget Statement an imj^ovement in our agricultural prospects 
should have to be associated with an increase of the excise revenue. It has 
always appeared to mo to be the duty of the Government to extricate the 
Hon’ bio Member in charge of the finances from the awkward position of having 
to congratulate himself whenever in view of an improvement in tho agricultural 
prospects, ho can count upon an increase of the Excise Revonue, and of 
congratulating himself so far as to be unusually liberal in his appropriations 
to tho Excise Department. As has been already pointed out, the full sanc- 
tioned scale of officers and establishment has this year been provided for under 
all the heads. Then, coming to the head of Education, it is a gratifying 
fact that provision has been made for increased expenditure the encouragement 
of literature and for the establishment of a new boarding school for girls. 
It is striking, however, that while there is to be an increase of expenditure 
under this head, the increase is not likely to give satisfaction. The test of a 
healthy increase of expenditure is that it results in giving satisfaction to those 
concerned. If we take, for example, the increased expenditure in connection 
with the reorganisation of the Educational Service, it is ftry striking that 
while tho reorganisation of the Educational Servioe has led to on increase of 
expenditure, the new scheme has not satisfied the parties concerned. That 
there should be an increase of expenditure, and yet those immediately eon- 
ceraed Bhould not be satisfied, seems to mo to be anomalous, Then^ again, 
the amount appropriated for grants-in-aid has been cut down; So that those 
educational institutions which have to depend on grants-in-aid from the Gov- 
ernment, will have their grants from the Government reduced/ They, there- 
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fore, cannot be satisfied. .If the test to which I have referred is at all a proper 
test, increase of expenditure should secure the satisfaction of those who are 
affected by such increased expenditure; but we havo hore the phenomenon of 
an increase of expenditure without tho satisfaction which ought normally 
to result from increase of expenditure. There is one other point under the 
head of Education to which I wish to refer, namely, that the increase of ex- 
penditure is attributed partly to the examination charges in connection with 
schools under the charge of European Inspectors. I do not know tho details 
of those charges, but certainly a considerable proportion of those chatges 
must be due to tho fact that in connection with European schools, an 
examination has been started which is separate from the Matriculation examin- 
ation of the University. Time was when there was only one examination 
for Bengali and for European schools* Whether this increase of expenditure on 
account of examination charges is chiefly due to there being a separate examin- 
ation for European schools I do not know; but I think it is a matter for 
consideration whether there should be a separate examination for European 
schools.” 


The Fon’ble Mr. Buckley said :— 1 “ Tho Hon’blo Bafcu Surcndranath 
Banerjee has referred to the increaso of three lakhs in the Irrigation 
revenue, and he said that it does not afford much room for satisfaction. I 
am quito sure that, if he was aware of all the circumstances connected 
with that increase of revenue, he would see reason to change his opinion. 
It is true we cannot show in these provinces financial results from irrigation 



in the North-Western Provinces or in the Punjab, 
derable drain, in one sense, on tho Provincial 
think the expenditure upon them is most fully 
experience of the Sone Canal, which did its work 
which was, perhaps, hardly appreciated by the 
atupe it was most thoroughly appreciated by the 
% Member to say that these throe lakhs were 
te who paid the water-rates for tho benefit of 
lat the rate-payers paid increased rents in 1890 ; 
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were happy. In 1873, during the last famine which occurred in these provinces, 
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it was the policy of the Government to import large quantities of grain for 
the benefit of the people of Bihar. That policy has now been departed from. 
In 1873 160 lakhs of maunds of rice were carried into Bihar, a quantity 
which was far in excess of what was required. The Sone Canal in 1896-97 
actually put into the hands of the people at least 45 or 50 lakhs of maunds of clean 
rice (not paddy) available for the use of the famine-stricken people cf Bihar; that 
is to say there were 50 lakhs of maund of rice in the district which would not 
have existed had not the canal been there. Something approaching to one-third 
of the total quantity of grain which Sir Richard Templo with great labour 
imported in 1873. This is a point of some importance. Though the revenue 
which is obtained from the canal is not large, it is steadily though slowly in- 
creasing. The most important point, however, it that the people now thoroughly 
appreciate the benefits of the canal and ask for more water than can be given to 
them, and' losses are now actually being refused. There is a small irrigation 
work constructed by a native gentleman in Champaran. It was my duty to ride 
about that district during the late famine, and I saw miles of rice crops where 
you would hardly gather a handful of rice from an acre. But under the protec- 
tion of that little irrigation work the value of the rice crop which was saved it 
^ a8 r ^l^equal ^ Jllore. It would 

^§vc paid tho people living near that canal to have constructed that work for 
that one season alone. The same is true to a considerable extont with 
rogard to our large irrigation works. The rains failed to some extent in 
1895, and again in 1896, and the crop saved in those two years by the action 
of the Sone Canal was estimated to bo equal to about two- thirds tho total cost 
of thoso works. In the famine year 1896, when all the irrigated fields were 
rich in grain, the people sold their crops to enormous advantage, two or 
three times over the value, in ordinary years, and they were rolling in wealth ; 
they are happy and contented and paid their rates cheerfully.” 


.The Hon’ljle Mr. Finucane said: — “I will reply, as far as I can, to the 
questions which have been put in connection with the Departments with which 
I am associated ; but, before I do so, I hope 1 may be permitted to congratulate 
the Council on the moderation of the Hon’ble Members who have criticised the 
budget. These discussions directly led to nothing in particular, but they may 
indirectly result in considerable benefit in the way of enabling the Financial 
Member to justify the expenditure which has been incurred or which it is proposed 
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to incur, and also in eliciting information which may clear away misunder* 
standings. But if that is the object of this discussion, and if that object is to 
bo attained, then it is at least desirable that Ilon'blo Members should give 
notice to the Member of the Government in charge of the Department to which 
the questions appertain as to the points on which they desire information. There 
is scarcely a single subject of expenditure upon which some question lias not 
been asked. For my part I have had no notice of the questions which have 
been referred to in respect of my Departments, and it is impossible to carry in 
one’s head all the details which have been referred to and give the information 
wanted. (The Hon’ble Babu Surendranatii Banerjke “ I gavo notice to 
the Hon’ble the Financial Secretary.”) I must, however, endeavour to answer 
as well as I can. 

“ With regard to the contributions of local bodies towards famine expendi- 
ture, there is some misunderstanding. The position is this : District Boards 
and Road-Cess Committees have in ordinary years to spend some of their 
money upon the improvement of roads, tanks, &c,; when famine came these 
bodies were asked whether, instead of employing the District Engineers and 
their other establishments on these works and working by contractors, they 
would be willing to place their establishments at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment, and to contribute to the Government for expenditure on roads, tanks, 
&c., the money they would have themsolves have spent on these objects. 
They agreed to do so. They agreed to contribute of their own free will, and the 
total amount that was thus agreed upon to be contributed was, I think, 
eight lakhs. It afterwards turned out that the famine had not made its 
appearance in certain districts in which it was at first thought famine would 
have been felt. Those districts were not asked to make good the estimated 
contributions, and the result is that only the districts in which famine 
was declared were ultimately asked to contribute, and the total amount 
to be paid thus became very much less than what was originally estimated. 
But even of that total amount the whole has not yet been paid, and 
the question now under consideration is whether the famine districts are 
able to pay the sums they promised. It has been said the responsibility 
for relieving famine is on the Government, and that they ought not to 
ask the District Boards to share the burden of it. The Government has 
not done so; they have simply asked for the funds which the District 
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Boards would otherwise have themselves spent, and these funds have been 
spent on repairs and construction of roads just as they would have to be spent 
by the Boards themselves. I have been asked to name the districts from 
which these contributions have been promised ; I cannot name them now 
one by one ; they are simply the districts which were declared to be famine , 
districts. From other districts nothing has been taken. Not only have the 
District Boards not been asked to share the burden of relieving distress, but 
on the contrary Government has carried out from Imperial and Provincial 
Funds — as famine works — numerous works which would in the course of 
time have to be executed by the District Boards, and in doing so has largely 
added to the supply of good drinking water to which reference has been made. 

“Then my hon’ble friend has asked how much revenue; the Gov- 
ernment derives from the khas mahals. I cannot answer that straight off. 
The information is given in the published annual report of the Board of 
Revenue. 1 can only say that the increase of revenue which the Govern- 
ment has obtained from the khas mahals and from the re-settlement of 
revenue in Orissa and elsewhere is so moderate that, as was pointed out the 
other day by Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the new rents have been settled and 
realised all over Bengal without any friction or difficulty, with an infinite- 
simally small number of appeals, and with the consent of all concerned. 
The number of tenants whose rents have been settled since the passing of the 
Tenancy Act has been at least double the total number of agricultural tenures 
in England, Scotland and Ireland put together. Yet no complaint was heard; 
everything wont on smoothly, and that is a sufficient guarantee that the 
Government has been aud is being moderate in its demands. 

“ Then as to the Education Department, it has been asked how much 
of tho increased cost of the Education Department is due to the increase of 
pay of the different branches of the Education Service, and the question has 
been asked why is that the re-organisation scheme has not given satisfaction. 
The increased cost of the re-organisation of the three branches of the service is 
about Rs. 14,000 a month. The superior branch of the service, manned mainly 
by Europeans, has had its cost reduced by about Rs. 10,000 a month, by some 
of the senior men of the Education Department retiring and their places not 
having been filled up by Europeans; and the wholo of that saving and 
more has been devoted to the improvement of the prospects of the Pro- 
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vincial and Subordinate Education Department ; so that the whole of the 
saving effected by reduction of the staff of the Superior or Imperial branch 
of the service has been devoted to the benefit of the men in the Provincial 
and Subordinate branches of the service which are manned chiefly by 
natives of India. Then it is said why has there not been satisfaction ? The 
only answer I can give is that the gentlemen who are dissatisfied would 
like to have all the money that is being spent upon the Provincial and 
Subordinate Services given to them, and, in addition to that, they would 
like to have all the good things in the superior branch of the service too- 
But both the Government of India and the Secretary of State have held 
that it is necessary to have a certain number of Europeans in the higher 
branch of the service, and hence the dissatisfaction. Then my hon’ble friend 
has spoken of technical education. Part of the expenditure under this head 
is due to the opening of the Sibpur agricultural classes and of tho Bengal 
Veterinary School. And my friend says that unless tho Government pro- 
vides employment for those who have been trained in these classes, the money 
spent on these technical schools will be wasted. The Government has dono 
all that it can in providing such employment. It lias reserved appointments in 
the Subordinate Executive Service for the licentiates of the Agricultural School, 
and held out hopes of other suitable employment for them, and it gives preference 
to candidates from these schools. At tho same time I am surprised to hear such 
a statement as that made by the Hon’ble Member. Are we to bo told that in 
the matter of agriculture the people of this country will not enter schools 
provided specially for training in agriculture unless they are promised certain 
employment by Government, that zamindars and their sons have no interest in 
improving the agriculture of the country unless they are provided with Govern- 
ment appointments? [The Hon’ble Bahu Surendranath Banebjee:— “I said 
the most distinguished of the students.”] Similarly in the case of veterinary 
schools. If there is anything in which the people of the country should take 
interest, it is in matters of this kind, in the well-being and improvement of 
cattle and in agricultural improvement ; and if we are to be told that nobody 
will take an interest in these schools unless those who enter them are provided 
with employment, then I can only say that I hope the Hon’ble Member is 
mistaken and that it will not be so. 

u Then with reference to the Forest Department, a question has been asked 
as4o the cause of the additional expenditure under this head. I may remind 
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my friend that the necessity for this expenditure was recognised some years 
ago, and my impression is that half of it is due to the improvement of the 
superior and the other half to the inferior branches of the servioe. During the 
last three or four days a letter has been before me, in which it is stated that 
an increase of Rs. 8,000 has been given to the inferior branch of the service. 

“ A question has also been asked as to the increase of fees in schools. The 
answer is that there has been no increase in schools in general, but only in the 
European schools in Darjeeling. They are schools which have been found 
necessary for the children of the poorer classes of Government employes who 
should have some facilities given them for the education of their children. 
It has been asked why the grants-in-aid have been reduced. The answer is 
that there has been no reduction. The gran ts-in- aid amount to six lakhs, the 
same as last year. The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen has referred to the 
increase under the head of * stamps’. It is no doubt to be regretted that the people 
have during the late famine been obliged to mortgage their property to a 
greater extent than in ordinary years; but that was unavoidable unless the 
Government wore to administer famine relief on a recklessly lavish scale and 
were to pay no attention to the interests of the tax-payers. It is a matter for 
some congratulation that the security of tenant-rights in Bengal has been so 
good that the tenants have been able to borrow the money they needed. The 
Hon’ble Member has also asked for information as to the staying power of 
the people. He will find all the information we have on the Bubject in the 
Final Resolution on the Famine dated 11th March which was published in the 
Gazette. 

“I beg in conclusion to thank the Hon’ble Babu Suren dranath Banerjee for 
the generous manner in which he has referred to the famine administration of 
the Province.” 

The Hon’ble Mr. Ribley said:— “This debate may be described as a 
debate de omnibus rebus et quibwdam aim. It covers the entire range of our 
administration, and considering the multifarious character of the administration, 
it is almost beyond the bounds of possibility that any one man can carry in his 
head all the details which will enable him at once to say of what charges any 
particular sum is made up ; and it frequently happens that questions are put in 
such a manner that they cannot be precisely answered owing to the 
form of the accounts. There has been a slight change in the practice 
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of the Council in this respect. Formerly the debate on the Budget was 
preceded by what I may call an army of skirmishers in the shape of questions, 
and that is a practice which now prevails in the Bombay Council. . Some forty 
or fifty questions are asked and answered boforc the debate begins. But as 
regards the Bengal Council, Sir Alexander Muckonzic ruled in connection with 
the budget debate, that it was not sound practice to a»k formal questions by 
way of interpellation relating to the budget, and he said it was desirable that 
Members who wish to refer to particular points should communicate before- 
hand with the Secretary in charge of the Department to which the matter 
belongs and obtain from him any detailed information bo desires, and so 
enable the Secretary to inform himself as to those details before the debate 
commences. On the present occasion I have to thank my hon’blc friend 
Babu Surcndranath Banerjee, who is well acquainted with tho practice of this 
Council, for having given me notice of the points ho proposed to raise, and 
thereby placed me in a position to reply to such of them as have not already 
been replied to by my hon’ble friend Mr. Finucane. As to the budget itself, 
thcro is exceedingly little to be said. It is a calamity budget and bears the 
marks of famine, earthquake and cyclone on its face. Jt lias been made a 
matter of comment that tho opening balance i* Its. 5,39,000 and the closing 
balance is also Its. 5,39,000. in ordinary years by a stunding order of the 
Secretary of State, we are required to reserve out of the surplus a sum of 20 
lakhs to meet unforeseen emergencies during the year. Ordinarily, therefore, 
the opening balance in fortunate years is made up of this irreducible minimum of 
20 lakhs plus certain other sums. In 1896-97 the balance wus Its. 58,20,000 and 
the closing balance Its. 41,07,000, and the difference botween these sums 
was appropriated for the improvement of the administration. Now the balance 
being less than half the minimum which is ordinarily reserved, that balance 
cannot be reduced further ; and therefore the opening and closing balance 
stand at the same figure. 

“ It is exceedingly difficult to deal with the various points which are raised in 
a debate of this kind in a connected fashion, and one can only notice them as they 
present themselves in as regular a form as is possible. My hon’ble friend Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee referred to the demand which has been made on District 
Boards in connection with the famine, and a very full reply was given to him by 
my hon’ble friend Mr. Finucane, which I can only amplify by giving the details. 
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1 have a statement before me which shows in what district famine was declared, 
and gives for a number of districts the amounts which were expended on 
famine relief by District Boards on their own account and the amounts contri- 
buted by them towards the Provincial expenditure on account of famine. I 
think it unnecessary to take up the time of the Council in reading out the details 
of that statement, but I can readily give my hon’ble friend a copy of it. [The 
Hon’ble Babu Surenlkanath Banerjee : — “ I hope it will be published in the 
proceedings. 57 ] As rogards Irrigation, I should like to add my testimony to 
that of my hon’ble friend Mr. Buckley, as to the anxiety of the raiyats to 
get canal water. 1 was in Midnapore in 1874. The high-levei canal had then 
not boon constructed very long, and it was found that the raiyats had not come 
forward very readily to take water. The rainfall of ordinary years made 
them independent of the canal, and they used to wait until the last moment 
and would not come forward to take leases for a term of years. But in 
1874 the demand for water bocame tremendous, and then they completely 
realised what a superb resource they had in the canal against the scarcity of 
water, but unfortunately as the canal was not fed from sources wdiich are 
perennial, there was not so much water as the raiyats would have liked to take. 
Closely connected with this question is the question of grain compensation 
allowance. It was given in the famine districts, and is being given even now 
in one or two districts which have not reverted to their normal level. Then 
my hon’ble friend made an appeal to the Government on behalf of the minis- 
terial and menial servants of the Government. X may say that as regards 
menial servants, provision has been made to raise to Ks. 0 a month the pay of 
those who now get between Rs. 5 and Ks. 6, and to raise by one rupee the pay 
of those who got less than that sum. This has been sanctioned by tho Gov- 
ernment of India and the Secretary of State, and is being brought into effect as 
grain compensation is withdrawn. The question of the salaries of the ministerial 
officers of the Government has been discussed in this Council before. It was 
discussed at some length in the debate which took place on the 11th April, 1896. 
I then referred to the Report of the Salaries Commission. They stated that the 
rise of prices which had occurred between the time (1861) at which the salaries 
of the ministerial officers were fixed, and the time when the Salaries Com- 
mission reported (1884-85) amounted to about 75 per cent. But that is 
not correct. They added together a number of increases in the percentage. 
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They said rice had gone up 65 per cent., vegetable 83 per cent, and con- 
diments 113 per cent. I asked them what proportion of a man’s income did 
he spend in condiments, and any one can see the enormous increase in 
the percentage of condiments brought up the scale. Moroover, the Salaries 
Commission entirely left out of account certain articles of consumption, the 
prices of which had fallen. They left out, for instance, piece-goods. Clothes 
make up a large proportion of a man’s ordinary expenditure, aud taking grey 
shirtings as a tost, the price of piece-goods had fallen 30 per cent. And so with 
regard to salt, the price of which had fallen 35 per cent. Therefore as regards 
the Report of that Commission, nothing is clearer than that, as far as percentages 
went, it was wholly fallacious, and it no more gives one a real idea of prices 
than FalstafT’s tavern bill with its intolerable deal of sock does of the diet of an 
average Englishman of his day. And quite apart from this we must put 
aside the whole argument of the Salaries Commission w hich is based on the rise in 
the standard of living. But there has been since that time a certain net rise in 
prices, and the question was very carefully gone into about three years ago 
under Sir Charles Elliott’s orders. I prepared a table of index numbers based 
on what was done by economists in Europe, and it was subjected to test by 
high statistical authorities such as Mr. Stephen Jacob and Mr. O’Conor, Director- 
General of Statistics ; and they came to the conclusion that the table, which had 
been prepared, gave a very fair approximation of the truth, namely, that there 
has been a rise in prices to the extont of from 13 to 16 per cent*, and I said in 
Council then, and 1 say so still, that it would bo on the whole fair that the 
salaries of the ministerial officers of the Government should be raised by 12£ 
per cent, or two annas in the rupee. That would cause an increased expendi- 
ture of Rs. 3,68,000 or, say in round numbers 4 lakhs ; whereas the proposal of 
the Salaries Commission, apart from its being founded on altogether fallacious 
grounds, would cost no less than a sum of 24 lakhs. This proposal to raise the 
salaries of the ministerial officers of the Government was strongly pressed on the 
Government of India in connection with the last settlement of the Provincial 
contracts. We applied for permission to raise their salaries out of the surplus 
in that proportion, and asked that it might be recognised as a permanent and 
reasonable charge on the finances of the Province. The Government of India, 
however, were unable to allow that deduction to be made from the general revenues 
of India. It is, however, only fair that I should mention.that there is something 
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to be said on the other side. In the first place the charge is a very large one, 
and it would not affect Bengal only ; for if you raise the salaries of the minis- 
terial officers hero on the basis of the rise in prices, the ministerial officers in 
other Provinces would under similar circumstances have a claim on the general 
purse, and in regarding this proposal with a critical mind, one can hardly fail 
to observe that the number of men desirous of serving in these appointments is 
continually increasing. It is an unfortunate consequence of the present system 
of education that the supply of qualified candidates increases more rapidly than 
the demand. 

u Thon my hon’ble friend referred to the reduction in the allotment foi 
surveys and settlements of Rs. 0,23, 0G0, and this is a point which the Hon’ble 
Mr. linucane did not mention. The principle on which this allotment is 
arranged is that two lakhs a year are taken throughout the term of the 
Contract, but it was recognised that in the first year of the contract, a very 
large programmo would have to be gone through. Consequently a special 
allotment of Rs. 0,23,000 was mado in the first year, and the allotment for that 
year, therefore, is Rs. 8,23,000. It has now been reduced by natural causes 
to two lakhs. 

“My hon blc friend also mentioned tho increase of the distillery receipts 
and tho number of outstills. As to that, I should explain that under the 
head of 1 distillery receipts’ an increase was anticipated on the actuals of 1896-97. 
The receipts in 1897-98 were abnormally low owing to tho prevailing scarcity. 
As to the number of outstills, I do not think it will be convenient, and it would 
certainly bo quite contrary to all budget, procedure, to enter into details of that 
kind in tho Financial Statement ; but the full details are given in the Excise 
Reports which are published and accessible to everybody. In 1896-97 there 
wero 2,097 outstills, and they represent a net reduction of eight from the number 
in the previous year. I say a not reduction, although the number is apparent- 
ly larger, because tho increase is duo to the fact that several branch shops, 
which were before included as annexes to the principal outstills are 
now given as separate outstills. The revenue from these outBtills is 
Rs. 32,32,000. I should further explain that the revised estimate of 1897-98 
and the budget estimate of 1898-99 are based simply on the previous actuals. 
They boar no relation to the number of outstills. It would be impossible 
otherwise to calculate the amount of revenue which may be expected. The 
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actuals of the past year are taken, and that is the best basis which can be taken 
as an estimate. 

“ Then my hon'ble friend referred to the question of Ferries. I am not in 
a position to say now how the proceeds of each particular ferry are'dealt with. 
The income from femes is Provincial revenue, and in connection with certain 
proposals put forward early last year for introducing a scheme of permissive 
local taxation, the Gtovernment of India declined to allow, any permanent 
alienation of the income from ferries. They said it was Provincial revenue and 
formed part of the general revenues of India and might not bo permanently 
transferred. In point of fact #hat happens is that a certain number of ferries are 
made over to local bodies to meet particular charges. For instance, the import- 
ant and profitable ferries in the neighbourhood of Patna are made over to that 
Municipality, and they form a considerable portion of their income) yielding 
something like Rs. 25,000 a yeaj. But in many places the outturn of income 
from ferries is declining owing to the development of railway communications. 
A railway comes to a big river, and it institutes its own ferry, with the result 
that the income from local ferries is declining. »And there can be no question 
that a Railway Company does the work of a ferry on the whole better than it 
can be done by any local contractor you are likely to find. 

“Under the head of Forests my hon’ble friend asks for particulars of estab- 
lishments. I have the particulars bore collated under tho heads of Imperial 
and Provincial services, hut I do not know that any particular object will be gained 
by reading out the lists, as it consists of a mass of figures which requires to 
be studied somewhat carefully. 

“ Then as to the question of the victualling of officers and men afloat under 
the Marine Budget. The budget contains full provision ior messing allowances 
for officers of the Pilot Service of different grades while on duty in tho Pilot 
brigs. The money is given to the Branch Pilot in charge of the brig to enable him 
to make provision for feeding the Pilots on duty. This money was not drawn in 
1800-97 owing to some technical reason, and it therefore did not appear 
in the accounts for that year, and that explains the apparent increase in 
the estimates this year. 

“ The increase under the head of Customs, merely means that by the 
end of the present year they will work up to the ftfll strength of the sanctioned 
establishment. When the Tariff Act was passed in 1874, it became necessary 
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to make a large increase in the Customs establishment. The provisions of the 
Act caused an enormous increase of work which was further added to by the 
introduction of the cotton duties. Sanction was therefore given to new 
appointments being made as they were required, and the Customs Department 
has been gradually working up to the sanctioned establishment. 

14 Then several speakers referred to the question of Judicial Establishments, 
and it was suggested that the number of Munsifs now existing is inadequate. 
The figures are the following during the last three years. In 1895-98 there 
were under the head of Subordinate Judges 51, in 1896-97 the number was 
53, and in 1897-98, 73. Of Munsifs there were in* 1895-96 293, in 1896-97 294, 
and in 1897-98 294. In the first of these years the number includes ten deputed 
to Assam, in the second year eight, and in the third year 1 1. The Government 
of India are being asked to sanction the retention for a period of six months 
of the Subordinate Judge of Burdwan, and an additional Subordinate Judge 
for Tippera : also for the retention of the additional Subordinate Judge of 
Faridpur, Birbhum and Saran^ who is an itinerant officer who goes from place 
to place to dispose of the cases there. Reference has also been made to the 
weakness of the judicial establishment in connection with the duration of suits. 
There are some curious facts which have come before me which seem to indicate 
that as much work is not always got through by subordinate judicial officers as 
might be the case. I mention them as I have been myself both a Munsif and 
a Subordinate Judge, and have seen a good deal of civil suit work in former 
times. There was a famous case in Bhagalpur which lasted six months* and in 
which it took 50 days to examine 92 witnesses. And there was another 
cqpe at Faridpur which attracted the notice of the Chief Justice who said 
1 The arguments for the plaintiff and the reply lasted for 24 days, a some- 
what remarkable exhibition of forensic rhetoric. One witness was exam- 
ined for 28 days; 11 or 12 adjournments were given. This is an exceedingly 
improper proceeding, because it breaks the thread of the case and makes it 
difficult to resume it/ and he goes on to remark and that is my experience also, ' 
‘that these delays are not due, in the great majority of the cases, to any fault on 
the part of the officers concerned. * The Chief Justice said that in this oase the 
Subordinate Judge was not in fault. He got no assistance from the Bar, and 
if he attempted t6 oontrol^the proceedings, he complained that the V akils be- 
came c oppies8ive towards him. 1 In the Mufassal the Vakils who practise in the 
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Courts have neither the training nor the experience of those in the High Court, 
and are neither so competent to frame issues nor are they so amenable to sug- 
gestions from the Benoh. 

“ My hon’ble friend, Babu Surendranath Banerjee, referred also to the 
expenditure upon Education as compared with other countries, and said that 
the expenditute on Education is much less here than in other countries. But 
the real point is that if the expenditure on education in this country is very 
much lower than in other countries, so also is the taxation, and if it wore open 
to us to raise taxation to the standard of other countries, there would be no 
difficulty in raising the expenditure on education to the same level. 

« Then my hon’ble friend Babu Norendra Nath Son referred to some 
point connected with the Forest and Income-tax Departments which I 
failed to catch completely. But I may say at once that it is entirely 
fruitless to compare the receipts under one particular head with the ex- 
penditure under that head. The various departments of the Government 
are not commercial institutions in which the receipts and the expenditure 
must balance. What you do expect to balance is the total receipts and 
the total expenditure under all heads, and it is mere waste of time to discuss 
any question as to the separate accounts under a particular head. The point 
which my hon’ble friend does not realise is that there are divided heads, half 
being Provincial and half Imperial; and if he looks at it in that light, then the 
matter clears itself up. My hon’ble friond went ou to the question of providing 
drinking-water for the people. Everybody in Bengal is aware that Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie took an enormous amount of personal- trouble to do everything 
which was possible to improve tho supply of drinking-water. Wo have nearly 
completed a series of registers showing for every district in Bengal and for 
every village of more than a hundred people what moans of water-supply, 
such as tanks and wells, there are, and their- condition is being reported upon, 
and the idea of these registers is to place on record the state of things as they 
are, in order that the local bodies concerned, whose duty it is to improve the 
water-supply of the localities under their charge, may know what they have to 
do, and may be able when they have the means to carry out the necessary 
measures without unnecessary delay. But to recognise it as a Provincial duty 
to provide a better supply of drinking-water aH over Bengal is absolutely 
nut of the question. At the same time I admit that the resources at die 
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command of District Boards at any rate are at present insufficient to enable 
them to deal with the matter at all thoroughly. My hon’ble friend was pleased 
to say that this was recognised as one of the obligations of Hindu kings, but I 
may remind him that there can be no comparison whatever between the Hinda 
kiDgs of old and the Government of the present day, and may add, what he 
omitted to mention, that this is one of the first obligations of a ™mind flr on 
religious grounds independently of any question of taxation. 


“ Then the Hon’blo llabu Kali Charan Banerjee mentioned the Excise 
Bevenue, and he seemed to think that it is a very dreadful thing that wo 
get any excise revenue at all. I do not think that it is very likely to 
come within the range of practical politics, that there should be in any 
part of India a Maine liquor law. When that distinguished Radical poli- 
tician, the Hon’ble Mr. James Bryce, came over to this country and went 
to Darjeeling, I was asked to show him curious forms of worship and 
curious customs. I took him to the top of. Observatory Hill, where three 
different sects were offering sacrifices to the god Kinchinjunga, and shewed 
lnm that in two out of the three cases the offering consisted of strong drinks 
With that fact before us, I told Mr. Bryce that it would be a very seridhs inter- 
ference with the religious customs of a groat many tribes in different parts of 
India to interfere with the supply of spirituous liquors. This being so, the best 
thing you can do is what we are endeavouring to do, and that is to get as much 
revenue as it is possible to get out of the excise and at the same time to reduce 
the consumption to a minimum. We have accordingly extended enormously 
the central distillery system and have greatly reduced the outsell system. And 
as to establishments, we have now worked up to the.full sanctioned' establish- 
ment ; but if you compare the establishment in Bengal to that which is employed 
in other Provinces, you will find that the establishment here is ndiculously 
inadequate, and if any change of policy isintroduced in the Excise Department 
it will rather be to assimilate our system to that which prevails in Madras 
and Bombay, and with such a change it will be inevitable that there should be 
a very large addition to the establishment. There is a very great deal of 
illicit distillation going on throughout the country, and it may possibly be 
necessary to raise the Detective establishment, but there can be no doubt that 
any change which may be made will pay its way. 

“I have endeavoured, a# far as I can, to meet all the points which have 
been raised by Hon’blo Members.’ 1 
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The Hon’ble the President said : — u I understand that it is customary for the 
President to windup the annual discussion of the Financial budget. But I am 
quite sure that my colleagues in this Council to-day will not expect many 
remnrks on the matter from a President who has been in office for only a week. 

I should like, however, to say that it is a matter of sorrow to me to find that 
the finances of Bengal are not in a more prosperous condition. I cannot say 
that it is a matter to me of disappointment, for it is inevitable aftor a poriod 
of severe famine, a great earthquake, and precautions against pestilenoe, 
that the Province Bhould be in straitened circumstances. But I hope wo are 
now at the beginning of a more favourable series of seasons, and that as the 
year goes od, we shall find ourselves approaching another budget with 
lightened responsibilities and with increased hopes of financial receipts. 
Speaking of famine, I should like to speak here as the representative 
till a very few days ago of the Government of India, and to mention 
my admiration of the courage and caio and economy with which the 
famine of Bengal was fought. It was not so fought in Bengal alone, hut 
throughout India. I do believe that the famine generally was administered 
with more economy and more efficiency than any previous famine of the 
century. It ought to have boon so, because we had before us the results 
of experience carefully tabulated, carefully summarised, and carefully arranged 
for the conduct of succeeding administrators. I congratulate the Province on 
its being free from famine now, and I congratulate ourselves on having 
more hopeful and more pleasant prospects before us. I listoned with the 
greatest interest to the criticisms of the non-official members of this Council, 
and 1 hasten to acknowledge the moderation and courtesy with which all thdue 
criticisms were advanced. If I have one remark to make about them, it would 
be to say that I regret the absence from them of any suggestions of greater 
economy in the administration of the Provinco. The projects for the 
expenditure of money which are placed before the Government by non-official 
bodies and by officials are countless, and the difficulty is to eliminate from them 
those projects which are of the most pressing urgency as those to which we 
are limited by the conditions of finance. And I shall hope that next year we 
may receive from the non-official members of this Council those suggestions 
as to greater economy in administration which we may reasonably hope to 
receive from them. That is a direction in which criticism is of the very 
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greatest value, because it is a form of criticism which I am justified in saying 
from my experience with the Government of India and of Local Governments 
is extremely rare. 

t( Looking down the list of projects of expenditure in the Province of Bengal 
this year, which I have been particularly pleased to see, I was sorry to hear 
no mention whatever about them in the course of the discussion. For example, 

I place great weight upon the projects for the improvement of the appliances 
of the Medical College. 1 bolieve this to be of the first importance for the 
improvement of the instruction which our young students get there. Next to 
that 1 shall put the charges for the improvement of the Campbell Hospital, the 
hospital for the poor in Calcutta. I visited that hospital last year, and it was 
a matter of much satisfaction to me to find that a very considerable sum has 
been allotted in this budget for the improvement of that hospital. Then 
1 hoped that we should have had some acknowledgment from the hon'ble 
non-official members who have spokon as regards the contribution that has 
been made for the support of the Eden Hostel. It is a project of the very 
deepest importance for the welfare of young students who come to Calcutta, 
for their preservation and protection from the immoral influences which 
must beset them in a great city like this. There is one other matter in which 
I take great personal ini crest, and to which a good deal of reference lias been 
made in the course of the discussion, and that is the allotment made for 
the improvement of technical education. Last year I visited the College at 
Sibpur, and came away greatly impressed. There is no institution of the 
kind which 1 have soon in any other part of India which approaches the Sibpur 
Engineering College, and 1 am sure that if any Ilon'ble Member who spoke 
about it had personally visited Sibpur College, lie would have been gratified to 
know that every student who passed out of it receives immediate employment of 
somo kind or other. 1 had something to do in the Central Provinces with agricul- 
tural classes in one way or another, and although no special efforts were made 
by the administration there to further the interests of the students, there was 
nover any difficulty in the students getting employment. With reference to 
the question of the Subordinate Forest Service, I shall be much obliged to 
the Hon’ble Member who spoke of them if he would interest himself in 
getting a class of suitable native candidates for that service. It was .tried in 
the Central Provinces, a large part of the area of which consist of forests and 
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jungle, and I exhausted attempts to induce native gentlemen to enter service in 
the Forest Department. They did not meet with success, the reason being 
that the pay was not very attractive, and that the climate is extremely bad. 
My efforts failed there, but if hon’blc gentlemen who belong to this country 
can induce the natives of Bengal to enter classes for the study of forestry, I 
shall give them the most hearty encouragement myself. The Hon’ble Mr. Risley 
has taken out of my mouth remarks which I intended to make in reference 
to the water-supply of Bengal, lie has told you that it was the earnest doaire 
of Sir Alexander Mackenzie to give every possible aid towards the improvement 
of the supply of pure water in the villages ot the country. A scheme has been 
so far formulated that it has received the warm approval of the Government of 
India, and will be carried still further forward in a very short time. It is 
essential that measures of that kind should be undertaken in a systematic and 
methodical way. A scheme has been prepared, and 1 hope to be able before 
another twelve months are over to make some effort in that direction.” 

SALT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimlkt moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Salt Law in Bengal. Ho said : — 

u Having regard to the fact that a large amount of the time of 
the Council has been occupied in carrying on the discussion on the 
Financial Statement, I do not propose to explain at any length to-day 
the reasons which make this moasuro necessary. I shall, therefore, confine 
myself to a brief statement of tihe chief objects of tho Bill. lirst, it is 
proposed to do away with the restrictions of the Rawana system, which must 
necessarily transfer the salt trade and tend to increase the price of salt to tho 
consumer. Another object is to provide for the resumption by the Government 
of Bengal of the administration of the Salt Department in Orissa from tho 
Government of Madras, and the re-organisation of the controlling staff on a legal 
basis, while the third and last object is to introduce certain changes in the law 
which tho experience of the past lias shown to be necessary for the safeguarding 
of the revenue. I cannot claim to bo the author of this Bill which has come 
to me from the hands of the Hon’ble Mr. Risley who has hitherto bad charge 
of it, but in assuming the duty and the responsibility of conducting tho Bill 
through the Council, I have to say that I am entirely in accord with its 
principles and its provisions. The Bill will be circulated to the Members of 
the Council, and at our next meeting, I propose to give a full account of the 
circumstances which have given rise to the measure. 

# The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1801, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Pratt presented the report of the Select Committee on 
the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and 
Suburbs of Calcutta. He said : — 

“ We have seen no reason to alter the Bill as it was introduced in 
Council except in one particular, and that is referred to in paragraph 
2 of our Report which says : — 1 A disturbance in an area proclaimed 
under the Bill may be brought about by or with the assistance of inhabitants 
of some other area.’ This certainly was the result of actual experience during 
the Tallah riots last year. Between 70 and 80 persons were arrested on that 
occasion and prosecuted to conviction ; and it was found from their own 
admissions, as well as from the result of independent enquiries, that a majority 
of those persons came from areas outside tho scene of actual disturbance. 
Moreover it was apprehended at one time that large bodies of men from 
tho jute mills, both up and down the river, would come into Calcutta and 
swell the number of the rioters. Happily that danger was averted, but still 
it must be borne in mind as a possible feature in any future disturbance. 
The report, therefore, in paragraph 2 says further : — 1 We have therefore, fol- 
lowing a precedent set by a Bill recently introduced in the Bombay Legislative 
Council, made some additions to the Schedule to this Bill with the object of 
authorizing the recovery from inhabitants of such other area of compensation 
awarded to persons who have suffered from their misconduct.’ Beyond this 
we do not proposo to go. Wo do not ask that these persons coming from areas 
outside the area actually disturbed should bo called on to contribute towards 
tho pay of tho additional police quartered in the disturbed area. All we ask 
is that inhabitants of areas who have gone forth from their own areas to the 
place of disturbance for tho purpose of joining in the disturbance should be 
liable to contribute towards the compensation of persons injured by their 
misconduct, injuries which are brought about very largely by the active associ- 
ation of these individuals with tho mob. I only further desire to invite the 
attention of Hon’blo Members to the appendix to our report which I believe 
is calculated to afford useful assistance in studying the provisions of this Bill.” 

The Council was adjourned to Saturday, the 23rd instant. 

Calcutta 


The 16th June , 1898, 


.1 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg. Asst. Seey. to the Govt, of Bengal, , 
* Legislative Dept. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal , 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1801 and 189ft. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 23rd April 
1898. 


Present: 


The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Syud Ameer Hobsein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. II. Grtmley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar SnAH, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Ciiaran Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

SALT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimle? introduced the Bill to amend the Salt Law in 
Bengal, and moved that it be read in Council. He said 

“I have now the honour to introduce tho Bill to amend the Salt Law 
and to move that it be read in Council. 

“It has already been stated that one of the objects of the Bill is the abolition 
of the Rowana system, and as there may possibly be some Mombers of this 
Council who are unacquainted with the arrangements for the administration of 
Salt Revenue in Bengal, I will redeem my promise and give some account of 
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the system, describing its origin, how long it has been in existence, the manner 
in which it operates, the part of the country affected by it, and the special 
circumstances that render its continuance no longer necessary. The supply 
•f salt to Bengal in the past has been derived partly from foreign importations 
and partly from home manufacture, though the latter source is practically 
extinct. Until 1863 Government had the monopoly of manufacture, the 
districts on the sea-board of the Bay of Bengal being divided into salt agencies. 
The salt makers received advances, and stipulated to deliver their salt, when 
manufactured, to the agent, at a price agreed upon, and the agents stored 
the salt and sold it to wholesale dealers at a price fixed from year to year 
by the Government; but in 1864, under pressure from salt merchants in 
England, it was decided to abandon the monopoly altogether, and to leave > 
the salt trade to private enterprise under a system of excise. The salt factories 
wore scattered over large areas of coast country, all more 1 or less impreg- 
nated with brine, along the Buy of Bengal from the southern extremity of 
the Chittagong district on the east to the south- western extremity of the 
Chilka Lake, in the district of Puri, on the west side of the Buy. In addition 
to the possibility of imported suit being smuggled from ships, there was 
the double danger of illicit manufacture in the saliferous tracts, and of 
smuggling from the numerous salt factories; and to guard against this a large 
preventive force was maintained, and, as a further safeguard, a plan was 
adopted which necessitated the purchaser of a consignment of salt above the 
insignificant quantity of five seers, after payment of duty, obtaining a protec- 
tive document termed a rowana, and also required him to convey the 
salt to its destination by a specified route, and while within certain defined 
limits, conterminous, more or less, with the salt-produciug districts, to 
tender his rowana for the inspection of preventive officers posted at various 
pass stations on the way. On reaching his destination, lie had to report 
tho arrival of tho salt to tho preventive officer, who issuod retail rowanas 
to cover the transport of any suit Bold, until the entire batch was disposed 
of. I his system was directed against the three forms of smuggling already 
mentioned, and so long as it was worked under close supervision and with 
an adequate establishment, there is no doubt that it served tho purpose for 
which it was intended, especially in tho prevention of smuggling from 
the manufacturing grounds. But since the early days of rowanas, the 
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circumstances of salt-supply und the conditions of the salt trndo have 
undergone important changes, and the working of the rowana system lias 
been very much modified in consequence. Imported salt is now the main source 
of supply, and homo manufacture, which was mostly confined to Orissa, has 
entirely ceased. The rowana system was withdrawn from Orissa in 188.) with- 
out any harmful results, and the salt limits have boon gradually contracted 
• elsewhere. In addition to this, the system of bonding salt in privato bonded 
warehouses in the mufassal has been extended, and further changes may 
be expectod on the completion of the East Coast Railway. Formerly the 
rules wore very stringent: the sales were checked by a special preventive force, 
and it was the practico to test the quantities of soltjnontioned in the rowana by 
measuring the contents of the boat at certain stations on the line of routo, but 
this practice was abandoned, as it led to extortion; later on in 1808, the special 
preventive force became merged in the Bengal Police, and though it was intended 
that the new constabulary should he maintained in such force as to provide for 
the efficient performance of salt duties, yet, in later years, when sweeping 
reductions were made in the police force, the pruning knife was liberally applied 
to the preventive branch, and only a very small portion of the force was retained 
fort! lose duties, the tliana establishments being cut down to the minimum requited 
to deal with ordinary crime. Formerly also a wholesale merchant wishing to sell 
any salt was obliged in every instance to run to tin* salt station with a loi.g 
note of the particulars of the sale and to apply for a pass; but he U now himself 
empowered to issue such passes in the form of retail rowamts, ami is only 
required to submit a monthly statement of sales to the Collector, or the nearest 
police. These retail rowanas are of two kinds, the atrafee and the 
eharchitti, each covering quantities up to 100 maunds, the former being used 
to protect salt which is intended to be convoyed beyond the limits of the 
police-station within which it may he stored, and the latter to protect salt 
kept for salo within those limits. There is also in the district of Backorgunge 
a sub-charchitti, used to protect quantities up to five maunds only. The sub- 
mission of monthly returns of sales by holders of rowanas, both wholesale and 
retail, was intended to show whether the revenue was being defrauded or 
not, and to attract attention to that part of the country wheie illicit practices 
prevailed. The idea was to trace every particle of salt from the ship or the 
manufactory to the hands of the consumer. Theoretically the system is perfect, 
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but under t! e changing conditions of salt administration, it has been found im- 
practicable to carry it out with any degree of accuracy, and without seriously 
hampering the salt trade. Within recent years a full enquiry has been made 
into the working of the rowana system by Mr, Ashton, an officer belonging to the 
Balt Department of the North-Western Provinces, and hiB report unmiBtakeably 
indicates that the system has no longer any protectional or statistical use. His 
conclusions are (1) that it is not worked effectively, (2) that it affords no protection 
to the salt revenue from illicit manufacture, and (3) that the returns of consump- 
tion under it are untrustworthy, as the salt-traders can ro manipulate statistics as 
to screen illicit manufacture and the trade in untaxed salt. The possibility of 
making use of retail rowanas as a cloak to cover illicit transactions is clearly 
demonstrated. Mr. Ashton therefore recommended the abolition of the rowana 
system. This proposal, however, had already been anticipated by the Hon’ble 
Mr. Lyall, Member of tho Board of Revenue, who, in October 1893, minuted 
in favour of abolition, and it may not be out of place to mention that I 
myself, as far back as 1875, when Secretary to the Board, after a careful 
study of tho subject, formed tho opinion that there was no special advantage 
in retaining the system. Again in 1888 in an unofficial communication I wrote 
‘I am not in favour of half measures, and should be inclined to tr} 7 the experi- 
ment of entirely abandoning tho rowana system, and to leave salt, whether im- 
ported or locally mauufacturod, free and unfettered by any further supervision 
after it has once paid duty and passed the customs or excise barrier, confining 
protective measures, strengthened if need be, to the places of import, manufac- 
ture and storage. In this way the rowana system, which has been termed the 
second line of defence, would disappear, and only the first line of dofence 
would remain, namely, the preventive force concentrated at the head-quarters 
of salt operations.’ 

“In past years smuggling was chiefly confined to the manufacturing areas, 
and the rowana system, when first introduced, was obviously intended to check 
this, the quantity of imported salt being at that time very limited, but now that 
licit manufacture has ceased and the area affected Las been excluded 
from the operation of the rowana system, so far as retail rowanas are concerned, 
it cannot be said that the system is in any way required there. The restric- 
tions which it imposes on the movements of salt are a serious impediment 
to the course of trade, which must tend to increase the price of salt to the 
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consumer. About 28,000 wholesale rowanas, and nearly two lakhs of blank forms 
for atrafee rowanas, charchitties and sub-charchitties are yearly issued to the 
salt merchant, and when we consider the time and trouble necessary to the 
prompt obtaining of these passes, and the services of the men employed in 
the transaction, to say nothing of the fees and stamp duties, it* will be 
readily conceived how much the trado is handicapped. The system is out 
of date and as a statistical record of the distribution of salt is not to be relied 
upon, while the check which it provides against smuggling from shipboard 
can be arranged for in other ways, and section 12 of the Bill has been framed 
to allow of this being done. The section, I may here remark, will also 
enable provision to be made for the collection of information corresponding 
to that now afforded by wholesale rowanas, showing the quantity of salt 
intended for despatch to various districts. There is now very little danger 
of any smuggling from ships in tho river which cannot be controlled by 
the Customs preventive force. Tho salt traffic is mostly carried in steamers, 
and it is idle to suppose that a steamer would stop in the river for the purpose 
of selling salt. Our sources of supply are ( a ) salt importod by sea into the two 
ports of Calcutta and Chittagong; ( b ) salt imported by land from Gan jam; 
(c) salt imported by land from tho north-west ; and K d) karkach salt manufactur- 
ed in Puri on the Cliilka Lako. Tho rowana system is no longer applied to the 
last three forms of supply, and it may certainly be withdrawn, as far as 
imported salt is concerned, without risk, though protective documents of some 
kind will of course be required in order to ensure payment of the Government 
revenue and to protect the salt owner from molestation while in tho river. 
There will be no difficulty in securing that full duty shall be paid on all salt 
imported by sea, cither at the time of unloading or of clearing from bond. 1 
was reading the other day that no great work was ever done by a system, and 
though I am not prepared to accept this as an infallible proposition, yet it is 
obvious that no good work can be expected from a system that is obsolete and 
moribund, and the time has certainly come for relegating the rowana system to 
the limbo of antiquated usages. 

“ The second object of the Bill is to enable the Government of Bengal to 
resume charge of tho administration of the Salt Department in Orissa. 
The administration of salt revenue in Orissa was placed under the control of the 
Madras authorities in 1886-87. The entire management of the Orissa Salt 
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Department, including the preventive work in connexion with that Department, 
was taken over by them in February 1888. The main objects of this arrange- 
ment were : — 

(i) The concentration and development of manufacture of karkach 
* or sun-dried salt. 

(ii) The abolition of the rowan a system throughout Orissa, 

(Hi) The gradual suppression of the manufacture of panga salt. 

(iv) The reorganization of the establishment by substituting for the 
agency of the District Officers and the police a departmental staff 
for preventive and administrative work. 

“The rowana system (at least as far as retail rowanas are concerned), which 
had been withdrawn from Puri in 1877, was, as noticed above, abolished in 
the rest of Orissa in 1885; and this step does not appear to have injured 
the revenue in any way. The licensed manufacture of panga has also been 
successfully suppressed in Orissa. But the manufacture of karkach salt 
from which a groat increase of revenuo and a substantial reduction in 
the retail price for salt was anticipated, has been found, owing to the weak- 
ness of the brino and the frequency of storms in the Orissa coasts, to be an 
unprofitable venture anywhere north of the Chilka Lake. The factories started 
on the Chilka for the manufacture of karkach salt under the direct system of 
management by Government have also failed to fulfil the expectations 
entertained about them, owing chiefly to the inferior quality of the salt turned 
out at these factories and to the difficult and expensive means necessary for 
its transit from the factories, on account of which it cannot compete on equal 
terms with the bettor quality of salt of the neighbouring Ganjam factories. 
The factories on the Chilka Lake have accordingly been closed lately by 
Government. 

“ The preventive establishment in Orissa has also been found to be very 
costly ; and it cannot be said that this costly establishment has done con- 
spicuously better work than the agency it replaced. 

“In these circumstances, the administration of the Salt Department in Orissa 
has lately been retransferred to Bengal, and the work of administration has 
boon actually resumed by the Government of Bengal, with effect from the 1st 
October, 1897. The Salt Department in Orissa is at present administered 
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under the Indian Salt Act, XII of 1882 ; and it is intended that this Bill, which 
repeals Act VII of 1864 which legalises rowanas, and is now in force in 
the whole of Bengal, except the Patna, Bhagalpur and Orissa Divisions and 
the town of Calcutta, should contain provisions which will cover the whole of 
Bengal, including Orissa; the saltpetre refineries in the Patna and Bhagalpur 
Divisions and in the town of Calcutta continuing to be worked under the 
Indian Salt Act. 

“ The third object of the Bill is to introduce certain changes in the law 
which experience has shown to be necessary in the interests of the salt revonue. 
I have already said that the time has come for abolishing the rowana system, 
but the removal of this restriction will render necessary the provision of 
other safeguards. 

“ Tho result of tho enquiries made by Mr. Ashton in the coast districts of 
Bengal places it beyond a doubt that illicit manufacture is carried on on a large 
scale for the purpose of sale in certain parts, and more especially in the Sunder- 
buns tracts, which occupy a space of nearly 4,000 square miles of the 24-Par- 
ganas district. On this point I will let Mr. Ashton speak for himself. He 
writes thus — 

* 29. Salt used formerly to be mado in considerable quantities along the whole fins 
of the SundarbanB, from the Bussunti river (about 10 miles below Port Canning) soutb-weBt- 
ward to Saugor Island. Sites of old salt works, indicated by heaps of broken red pottery, 
may be seen on both banks of the Mutlah rivor on the edge of tho forest, and further to the 
Bouth-wost they are to be met with almost everywhere on tho banks of tho innumerable 
•reeks which intersect the dense jungle below the clearings. As I have already explained, 
the jungle oi the section of the forest being dealt with is not of a kind which would render 
the manufacture of salt impracticable. Small clearings, natural or artificial, are numerous, 
salt efflorescence appears within the jungle itself where this is at all thin, and, even if this 
were not so, a space sufficient for a salt work coaid be cleared in a few Lours. The soil 
is so extremely rich in saline matter that a clearing of a few hundred square yards only 
is amply sufficient to provide efflorescence for the working of a salt factory of considerable 
importance, and of course the supply of fuel is inexhaustible. With these facilities there is 
almost perfect immunity from eapture, in fact, but very little chance of detection even, and 
a ready means of sending away large quantities of salt exists in the numerous boats whioh 
move about the creeks. Under these oircumstanoes, it is not surprising to find that salt 
manufacture on a oonsidesable scale is carried on in these jungles. That this is so there is 
no doubt whatever, as I shall prooeed to show. Salt is made on the Bussunti river south 
of Port Canning, in Sundarban Lots Nos. 36, 37, 38 and 40 south-east of the Jainagar 
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polioe-station, in Lot No. 116 south of Muttrapur, in Lot No. 16 south of Kulpi, and in 
the jungles at the north of Saugor island ; in fact, along the whole upper fringe of the 
section of the Sundarbans from the neighbourhood of Port Canning down to Baugor, a 
distance of about fifty miles in a straight line. I base this assertion on personal experience, 
the statements of the Police, information given to me by private individuals, and the wide 
area of country over whioh I found this salt beings sold in both the 24-Parganaa and the 
Khulna districts. The manufacture and the trade are carried on in the most sacret manner. 
The factories are situate on the banks of creeks in the densest jungle, and oan only be 
discovered by aocident or by the help of guides. Around them are small clearings a 
few hundred square yards in extent, on which salt effloresoenoe, of a richness which 
allows of its boing roughly scraped up to a depth of three to four inches, appears pro- 
fusely, and in the creeks close by and in the jungle around there arc inexhaustible 
supplies of sea water and fuel. A jungle salt factory comprises a furnaoe for boiling 
down brino and one or moro earthern filters. In constructing a furnace, two rough 
earthem walls, from two to throe feet apart, from throe to four feet in height, and from 
four to six feet in length, are built paralled to each other; and the spaoe between 
them is roofed over in dome -shaped form with an admixture of stiff mud and twigs. 
Circular spaoes, varying in number from four to eight, are left open in this domed 
roof, and upon these, small iron boilers, each about two feet in diameter, are plaoed 
for the purposo of boiling down brine. The earthon filters are constructed in precisely 
the samo way as that whioh has been already described in connection with the Mitlnapore 
district, but are far larger, their diameter varying from six feet to as much as eight feet. 
Salt efflorescence, from the surface of the clearing around the factory, having been 
lixiviated in these filters, the brine so obtained is boiled down in the iron boilers placed 
upon the oircular open spaces in the dome-shaped roof of the furnaoe, a brisk fire of jungle 
fuel is kept up between the parallel walls, and as the salt precipitates in the boilors, it is 
soooped out of them and storod in a heap on the ground to drain and dry. The salt so 
produced is very like that produced in the Midnaporo district, white and small in grain, 
not unlike Liverpool, hut of poorer colour and brilliancy and liable to absorb moisture. 
Each of the iron boilers usod is said to turn out from a maund to a maund and-a-half per 
diem, and the quantity of Balt produced daily on a factory with a furnaoe of eight boiler* 
would therefore amount to from 8 to 12 maunds. In tho case of factories situate 
near tho olearings some salt is oarried inland in head-loads, as there are no roads and no 
other means of carriage ; but tho greater quantity is conveyed away in boats which oome down 
the line of the Sundarbans for the purpose and steal about the creeks in a most unobtrusive 
manner. From what has been said it will be apparent that the quantity of salt produced in 
the SundarbanB must be considerable and the trade important. The area over whioh it is openly 
■old would go to prove this. I found it selling openly by retail in the town of Jainagar about 
ten miles north of the Sundarbans, at Bhangorhat, within the limits of the Hurwa Polioe- 
statiou, and at Husainabad on the Esamati river far to the north-east on the border of the 
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Khulna district. About fifteen miles south of Husninabad I found it being sold wholesale at 
the mart of Hingulganj, on the Esamati river in the 24-Parganas district and on the Khulna 
bordef. From liuaainabad it i<* said to be oarried up the Esamati river towards Basirhat ; 
and the Police informed me that they suspected that it was sent to the Kidderpore and 
Tollyganj markets on the outskirts of Calcutta. In tho Khulna distriot, I found it selling 
within the jurisdiction of the Kaliganj, Asasuni and Paikgnclm police-station b, up to a point 
about fifteen miles south-west of Khulna itself. This is a wide area, and the foot of the salt 
being on view without any attempt at concealment in so many permanent shops, in a oountry 
where there are so few of these, would go to show that its consumption is very widespread. 
The boats oarrying it follow the lines of least resistance, so to speak, and as the river lines 
trend to the north-eastward, so the traces of the illic.t trade may bo noticed in the same direc- 
tion. I oould not find any trace of tho salt in tho neighbourhood of Calcutta. It is said 
to be carried there in hags intermingled with hags of paddy, and if such a trade does exist, 
which is not unlikely, the salt probably passes up the Ilooghly liver to areas beyond Salt 
Law limits. I found the salt selling both in a pure staio and also in admixture with 
Liverpool salt. In the Sundarbans it is said to sell at 21 seers per rupeo, or Ps. 1-10-8 per 
maund, and a retail dealer at Asasuni in tho Khulna district told me that it was obtainable 
at Husainahad in the 21-Parganas district at Ivo. 1-14-0 por maund, and that he had 
purchased it at Its. 2-8*0 per maund from boats passing his village. As a general rule, 
this illicit salt is sold to consumers at the same' price as the duty paid article, and the lowest 
rate was Its. 3-12-0 per maund retail. Tho trade b a lucrative one, and there is every reason 
to believe that it is financed and carried on by wholesale di alers who profess to trade in duty- 
paid salt only, of which they koop small sloies in their Bliops to divert suspicion. It 
could hardly ho carried on to the extent that it is were it not for an organization 
of some .sort, as it is not only the settlors oil tho line of clearings who manufacture 
salt. Mon from tho inland country go down to tho Sundarbans in not inconsiderable 
numbers for the express purposo of working salt factories. It was said by local resi- 
dents that from tho neighbourhood of Jainagar alone, some five hundord men, “Podhs” 
(low-cnBte Hindus) and Muhammadans go down to the Sundarbans every season for the 
express purpose of working salt factories. The implements required for such factories 
are cheap and few in number, iron boilers costing from He. 1-8-0 to Its. 2 each, two or 
three pliowrahs, and a few earthen vessels for carr) ing brine, liven so, however, there must 
be some organization which arranges for adequato boat carriage at tinuly seasons and for 
the distribution of the salt over a wido area of country. The season for manufacture 
begins after the cessation of the monsoon, as soon as the heat of the sun has dried 
the jungle and salt efflorescence begins to appear. It continues throughout the oold season, 
and until about April, with the greatest briskness. It then slackens somewhat, as the 
south wind and storms oblige boats to traverse river channels with caution, and the exception- 
ally high spring tides flood the jungle lands and cheok manufacture by obliterating salt 
effloresoenoe. Some factories are deserted at this season, hut at others work goes on during 
the intervals between spring tides, until the fall of the first showers of tho monsoon. I have 
spoken of the safety with which this kind of manufactuie can he carried on. To avoid 
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being tedious I will relate briefly the experiences of three days in illustration. Coming 
down the Piali river, the launoh anchored near Balaharnia, a small hamlet of seven houses, 
inhabited by Uriyas and Bengalis, and situate in a small, newly-formed clearing. On 
going ashore I found quantities of salt effloresoenoe scraped up all about the village^ 
earthen filters were working in the j ungle round about, and in some brushwood a little 
distance from the houses I found about ten seers of iliioit salt in an earthen vessel, which 
the owner had evidently removed from his house on seeing the Polioe launoh arrive. 1 had 
heard that a salt factory was being worked by thes^ villagers, but it was hopeless to look for 
it in the dense jungle without some definite indication. Next day the Police took me to see 
some salt faotories which they had seized some months before. Going down the river channel, 
we reached the mouth of a creek during the ebb, and the water was 60 shallow, and the 
current so strong that we had to wait for tho flood. We went up the creek at last, could 
not find one cluster of faotories, but found the secoud one owing to the jungle having been 
out down, and then had to wait for the ebb in order to get back to the launoh. Returning 
to Balaharnia, after being absent the whole day, I found that ono of the men of the village, 
who had quarrelled with his fellows, was ready to show me the salt factory in the forest for 
a consideration. He led me about a mile into the jungles, and on the hank of a creek, and 
on the edge of a oloaring, I found n working salt factory with a large earthen filter eight 
feet in diumeter, a furnace arrnnged for eight iron boilers and a platform on a neighbouring 
tree as a retreat from tigers. Thoie was no ono at the factory, and the boilers had of 
course been removed. The factory was in regular work, and in fact salt had been 
produced that very day, as the traces showed. From what I saw' it was clear that the 
manufacture within the houses was being carried on by the women and ohildren, aud that 
this jungle factory was the business of tho men. On the third day I started to the 
south-westward with two Uriya wood-outters as guides to see some salt faotories whioh 
were known to exist in that direction. The Polioe had visited some of them earlier 
in the season, but the jungle was so dense, and the creeks so numerous and so alike, 
that they were quite unable to act as guides. The Uriyas found one set of faotories 
with difficulty, and it was apparent that salt had been made shortly before, as there were 
traoos of it on the ground where it had been plaoed in a heap to drain, and the fires were 
still alight in the furnaces. In searching for the second group of works, we lost ourselves 
in the maze of creeks and our guides failed us ; we had to foroe our way up a creek, with 
dense jungle almost mooting over our heads, towards a clearing in whioh there was a hamlet 
about two miles away ; from this hamlet we got a guide, a salt manufacturer himself, who 
took us to the seoond group of faotories, which was Bituate in dense dwarf date jungle. 
These works were about fifty in number, and the ground about them was a perfect swamp 
owing to the spring tides having flooded the jungle. Returning, another group of salt 
faotories was seen in a clearing on the bank of a river ohannel. We went down this channel 
at the close of the ebb, and could see nothing as we were twenty feet and more below the 
top of the bank. Returning, we oame on the top of the flood, on a level with the jungle f 
and were then able to see the clearing and the salt faotories in it. These details will give an 
idea of the difficulties in oonneotion with the detection of salt manufacture in the Smujar- 
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bans. The manufacturers themselves work in perfect safety. The Police oannot reaoh 
them by way of the clearings to the northward without being noticed and warning being 
given ; and during the ebb boats cannot oome up the creeks from the southward against the 
strong tidal current. Even if a surprise is affeoted, all the men have to do is to take the 
iron boilers off the furnaces and disappear with them into the jungle. In such oases the 
Police have endeavoured to destroy the factories, but this has practically no* effect, as any 
damage done is repaired in a very short time. Even if the earthen filters and furnaces were 
to be entirely demolished, new ones could be constructed in a few hours.* 

“ Mr. Ashton estimates the loss of revenue from illicit manufacture in the 
24-Parganas at Ils 1,50,000, a sum which was arrived at by assuming that at 
least 500 men are engaged per six months in illicit manufacture, each working 
20 days a month, and making not less than a maund of salt por diem. Mr. 
Ashton’s enquiries have been tested by further investigations conducted by 
Mr. Ross, the (Jommissioner of the Sundorbans, and by Babu Madhu Sudhan 
Chaudhari, Assistant Superintendent of Police. In the course of enquiries 
extending over 500 square miles, Mr. Ross discovered 21 factories, each fitted 
with from four to eight boilers’ and his experiments showed that a six-boiler 
factory was capable of turning out 3-t maunds of salt a day, and it is patent 
that these boilers were not intended to produce salt for mere petty home 
consumption This officer’s report derives especial value from the fact that he 
had at first been rather sceptical about the existence of illicit manufacture on a 
large scale, and seemed to consider that Mr. Ashton had over-estimated its 
extent, but when he came to investigate the matter personally he formed a 
different opinion. Babu Madhu Sudlmn Chaudhari travelled over 700 miles of 
the Sunderbans and came across seven big centres of illicit manufacture in which 
there were as many as 186 factories^ in working order, of the type described 
by Mr. Ashton, and he further reports that ho received authentic information 
from eye-witnesses that in 12 other centres manufacture was carried on in open 
factories from November to April by professional manufacturers for the purpose 
of trade. It is difficult to say with any accuracy what the loss of revenue 
is from this manufacture, it is estimated by different observers at from 1 J lakh 
to 6 lakhs of rupees, but it is evident that it must be very considerable from 
the reports already mentioned and also from the fact that the consumption of 
salt in the thanas where illicit manufacture goes on is far below the average. 

u Illicit manufacture is also believed to be carried on to some extent in 
the districts of Midnapore and Chittagong. 

(t It has accor din gly been decided to employ in the coast districts of Bengal 
such a preventive establishment as will be able to deal effectively with the illicit 
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dealings in salt by striking at the very root of illicit manufacture. Such an 
establishment is intended to be permanently entertained in the 24-Parganas 
and the districts in Orissa, but it is also proposed to employ a email establishment 
tentatively to prevent smuggling and illicit dealings in salt that may be pre- 
valent in the districts of Chittagong, Midnaporo, Backergunge and Khulna. 

“ It will be useless, however, to employ these establishments unless the law 
is strengthened in such a way as to enable the officers employed to deal effectively 
with persons who make an impropor use of salt-earth in defraud of the revenue. 
Power is, therefore, taken in the Bill to enable the Local Government to regulate 
and limit the excavation, collection, possession and salo of salt-earth in specified 
areas in saliferous tracts. It is not intended to interfere with the poorer classes 
who may make use of small quantities of salt-earth which they may find at their 
very doors for cheapening domestic consumption. It has always been, I rejoice 
to say and will, 1 am confident, continue to be, the policy of Government to deal 
leniently with such persons, but tlie persons against whom the provisions of the 
Bill are directed are those who collect large quantities of salt-earth in order to 
manufacture pnnga salt for sale, and the traders who purchase such salt 
and make huge profits from the sale of it. The Bill has been circulated, 
and 1ms been revised with reference to the opinion received which are, on the 
whole, favourable, and I have now to move that it be read in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Bill was read accordingly. 

EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT,*V OF 1861, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

The Ilon’blo Mu. Finucane, with the leave of the Council, postponed till 
the next meeting the following motions standing in his name, namely — u that 
the Report on the Bill to extend certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, 
to the Town and Suburbs of Calcutta, be taken into consideration, and that 
the clauses of the Bill be considered in the form recommended by the Select 
Committee,” and “that the Bill, as amended, be passed.” 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 30th April 1898. 

Calcutta; . F G WIGLEY, 

The 17th JunCj 1S9S. ) Offg. Atst. Sccg. to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legislative Department . 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal f 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1892 . 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, tho 30th April, 
1898. 

$J r c a c it i : 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.s.i,, Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocato-Gonoral of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Nawab Sydd Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Grimley. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’blo Kali Ciiaran Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BUNDS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

la the Government aware that Tauzi No. 880, Chuddo Hazari, a mahal 
situate in the Contai sub division of the district of Midnapore, has been per- 
manently settled with the proprietors of Jullamutha Estate, and that Tauzi 
No,2720,Mutas Kaleender Balushye, has been settled with the same proprietors, 
one of the conditions entered in the pot la being that the proprietors will have 
the privilege of constructing bunds with a view to reclaim the lands and bring 
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them under cultivation ? Is it the case that in contravention of such a condition, 
a Notification, No. 243 of the 8th December, 1896, has been issued, prohibiting 
the construction of bunds in the tracts between the sea-dyke and the Bay of 
Bengal, where these lands lie, with the result that the proprietors have been put 
to heavy loss every year, as they are prevented from bringing these lands 
under cultivation ? 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Finucane replied: — 

u Mahal Chaddo Hazari, bearing tauzi No. 880 in the Midnapore 
Collectorate, was permanently settled with the proprietors of the Jalamutha 
Estate; there is no condition in the kabuliyat that the proprietor will have 
tho right to construct bunds ; there is a condition that if bunds Eire required 
they must bo paid for by the proprietor and not by Government. Mahal 
Mutas Kaleendar Balushye, bearing tauzi No. 2720, was temporarily settled 
with the same proprietor from 1st April, 1887 to 31st March, 1898 ; the lease, the 
term of which has expired, contained no reference to bunds. It is correct 
that a Notification No. 243 of the 8th December, 1896, was issued proposing to 
extend tho provisions of clause (ft), section 76 of the Embankment Act over 
an area between the sea-dyke and the Bay of Bengal, and prohibiting 
tho erection of any new embankment or addition to any existing one. The 
Notification was issued undor the powers vested in tho Lieutenant-Governor 
under the Embankment Act, and was necessitated in the interests of the tract 
of country some 1,000 square miles in extent behind the sea-dyke, tho drainage 
from which passes by sluices through the dyke, and so by channels across 
tho foroshore to the sea. If the foreshore were enclosed by embankments 
to tho exclusion of the tidos, the scour from which at present keep these chan- 
nels from silting, tho channels would fill up, resulting in the vast area 
behind the sea-dyke becoming water*] ogged. It has not been possible within 
the time available to have the necessary local enquiry to ascertain how the lands 
of the two mahals in question lie in rolation to the area covered by the Noti- 
fication referred to, but it is not thought that the foreshore lands, which 
are subject to -the action of the tides, could ever have been of value to the 
proprietor; while, as has been explained, it is not possible to allow them to be 
enclosed and cultivated without resulting damage to a much larger tract of 
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country. The policy of discouraging the construction of bunds in the area 
covered by the Notification is in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Committee who were appointed in 1889 to consider the effect and causos of the 
floods in the Midnapore district. The immediate cause of the Notification was 
the construction of a ring embankment which obstructed twelve of the water- 
courses referred to.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

(a) Is the Government aware that about a year ago Rani Hari Priya 
Debi, eight-anna proprietor of the Jullamutha Estate, submitted a memorial to 
Government to allow her to construct bunds , and that no order has yot been 
passed upon the memorial ; and that Babu Bhupendranarain Roy, the other 
eight-anna proprietor of the Julamala Estate, submitted a petition to the 
Collector of Midnapore as Superintendent of embankments in that district, 
praying that he may be allowed to construct bunds as provided for by Govern- 
ment when making the settlement, and that no ordor has yot boon passed upon 
the memorial ? 

(b) Will the Government be pleased to pass early orders on the memorials, 
so that the proprietors may not be subjected to further heavy losses in the 
future ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied 

“(a) It is correct that Rani Hari Priya Debi submitted a memorial to Gov- 
ernment for permission to construct embankments on her estato \ it is also 
correct that Babu Bhupendranarain Roy submitted a similar petition to the 
Collector of Midnapore, upon which the Superintending Engineer has recently 
reported. 

“ {b) The matter, which is a difficult and complicated one, is still under 
consideration, but as at present advised, Government can hold out no hope to the 
petitioners of the possibility of acceding to thoir requests.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked:— 

Is the Government aware that the Executive Engineer of Balasore 
has been prosecuting the land-holders within the prohibited area before the 
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Criminal Courts with a view to prevent them from constructing petty bunds , 
and is it the case that convictions in these cases have been upset on appeal 
either by the Sessions Judge or the High Court? Will the Government be 
pleased to lay on the table a list of the number of such proprietors with the 
result of the criminal prosecutions instituted against them before the Sub- 
divisional Magistrate and the result on appeal or revision? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

11 Government is not at present in possession of complete information 
as to the number of criminal prosecutions instituted by the Executive 
Engineer of Balasore or as to the result of them on appeal or revision. It is 
understood that cases have been instituted under the provisions of tho law, 
where amicable negotiations had failed. Further enquiry will be made on the 
subject.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked— 

Is the Government aware that tho entire portion of the Majamutha 
Estate, which is held under tho direct management of Government, has been 
excluded from the prohibitory tract, and will the Government state why 
this indulgence has been shown to the Government, and why the pro- 
prietors of private properties have been debarred from it ? 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“ It was considered necessary to extend the prohibition of the Noti- 
fication only to Buch areas as were within one mile of any drainage channel, 
beyond which distance it was not considered that the prejudicial effect of 
embankments upon the water-courses would be operative. The lands of the 
Majnamutha estate fall beyond the limit prescribed, and were not therefore 
included in the Notification. In any case Government would not erect embank- 
ments which would be injurious, and it would be unnecessary for Government 
by notification to prohibit itself from doing what it had no intention of 
doing,” 
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The Hon’ble Babu Surendkanath Bankbjee asked- 


I have the honour to call attention to the observations noted in 

the margin which occur in para- 
graph 20* of the Government 
Resolution on the re-organisation of 
the Education Department, dated 
the 26th March, 1897, and to ask 
what steps, if any, have been taken 
for giving effect to the intentions 
of the Government for improving 
the position of officers in the lower 
classes of the Provincial Service of 
the Education Department, ' and if 
not, whether, having regard to the - 
savings effected by the reorgani- 
sation scheme, will the Govern- 
ment be pleased to give full effect 
to the intentions of Sir Alexander Mackenzie in this respect ? 


•The liicutenant-Oovernornow sanctions the introduc- 
tion of the new scheme with effect from 1st August, 
1896. His Honour observes that, owing to the narrow- 
ness of the scale of the Provincial Service, as compared 
with existing salaries, the prospect of officers in the 
lower classes are very discouraging. For instance, officers 
now placed in class VI on Rs. uf the service are all 
in class III (Ks 200—20—300) of the existing service, 
and before th*y can receive any increase of pay, they 
must rise to the top of class VI, and then move slowly 
to the top of class V. He also observes that the Pro- 
vincial Service of other Prorinc's are practically devoid 
of class VIII on Rs. ISO. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
regrets this state of things, and, with a view to improving 
the prostfocts of Provincial Servioo officers, he proposes 
at an early date to consider whether something may not 
be dene by assigning a greater number of appointments 
to some of the intermediate classea. • 


The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane replied : — 

“ The Provincial Educational Service was benefitted by the re-organisation 
scheme to the extent of some Rs. 00,000. a year. Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
submitted proposals to the Government of India by which further benefits 
would be conferred on the lower grades of that service, but the Government 
of India were unable to grant further concessions.” 


The Hon ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee asked— 

Will the Government be pleased "to state (a) how many vacancies have 
occurred in the different grades of the Provincial Service since the date of the 
re-organisation ; (>) how many vacancies in the 6th and 7th classes have been filled 
up by promotions from the Subordinate Service, how many by appointments of 
outsiders and how many by promotions of officers in the VII and VIII classes 
respectively of the Provincial Service; (e) whether this practice of appointing 
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outsiders and promoting from the subordinate ranks has not materially pre- 
judiced the prospects of officers in these two classes ; ( d ) whether, considering 
the block that exists, Government thinks it desirable to grant any extension to* 
officers who have already attained their 55 years and to promote officers in the 
Subordinate Service to Provincial posts, to the detriment of officers already 
in that service; (c) whether if the exigencies of the service make such promotions 
unavoidable, will the Government be pleased to place officers thus promoted 
to the last class of the Provincial Service with personal allowances equal 
to the difference of their pay and that of class VIII of that Bervice, without 
superseding those who are already in the Provincial Service ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied:— 

“ (a) — The vacancies which have occurred in the different grades of 
the Provincial Service since the date of re-organisation are— 1 in class I ; 
2 in class III ; 2 in class IV ; 2 in class V ; 5 in class VI ; 3 in class VII 
.and 3 in class VIII. These vacancies in the several classes include those 
which arose from death, retirement and promotion. 

11 {b) The vacancies mentioned above imply 12 vacancies iD class VI; of 
these none has been filled up by promotion from the Subordinate Service, three 
have bden filled up by the appointment of native gentlemen who were outsiders, 
to the vacancies caused by the retirement from the Indian Service of Sir Alfred 
Croft and Messrs. Ewbank and Stack, and another outsider will take the place 
of Mr. Robson, who has been transferred to the Punjab. The remainder either 
have been or will be filled by promotions from class VII. The vacancies in 
class VII, as implied by the figures given in answer to (a) would be 15. These 
must be reduced by the four outsiders ; so that they come to 1 1* in all ; of these 
three have been filled by the appointment* of officers from the Subordinate 
Service. The remainder either have been or will be filled up by promotions from 
class VIII. 

il (c) The practice of ‘appointing outsiders J existed under the old system 
and cannot be altogether avoided if the efficiency of the Department is to be 
maintained. There have been three cases of promotion from the subordinate 
ranks. These have been, treated as exceptional cases. Two of the officers 
had been selected by Sir Alfred Croft for special preferment in the former 
Subordinate Service, and would have found a place in the Provincial Service 
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had the re-organisation taken place at a somewhat later date. » It was thought 
right that they should take the places in the Provincial list according to the 
relative positions formerly held in the former Subordinate Service by those into 
whose ranks they were being admitted. The third officer stood next to these * 
two, and it was thought right that he should receive similar treatment. It has 
been ruled that if an Officer is in future promoted from the Subordinate to 
the Provincial list, he shall be placed at the bottom of the class corresponding 
in pay to that which, as a Subordinate Service Officer, he had been receiving. 
Instances of this kind will be rare. 

“(d ) As regards extensions of service to officers who have attained the age 
of 55, the Government is bound by the orders contained in Article 503 of the 
Civil Service Regulations, which, on financial grounds, discountinanco the com- 
pulsory retirement of an efficient officer, except for special reasons. 

“(e) For financial reasons it is not possible to act upon the suggestion 
made by the Hon’ bio Member.” 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee said : — 

I have the honour to call attention to the remarks noted in the margin 

* The principles upon which appointments recruited Contained in the 7th paragraph* 
for in India are to be clussed in the Provincial or in the of the Resolution of the Govem- 
Subordinate Service are ment of India, datod the 23rd 

(1) that the line between the two aeryiee. will be j, jggg and fo ask how 

drawn rather according to the nature of the ofhee held ** . . 

than according to pay ; many officers teaching general sub- 

(2) that generally Professors Inspectors and.Tointand jects aild how many teaching 

Aaaiatant Inspectors are to be included in the Provincial or j enta l l an g Ua g e8 have not been 
’Service; and Deputy Inspectors, Head Masters of . .... , , . . , a 

district schools and officers of lower rank in the Subordi- included m the Provincial Service ; 
nate Service, Ac., &c, (b) whether the last four appoint* 

ments of class VIII ( vide Resolution No. 1244, dated the 20th March, 1898, 
of the Government of Bengal) are not new appointments not origiually includ- 
ed in the assigned number 107 of the Provincial Service sanctioned by the 
Government of India ; (c) if they are new, whether it would not be more 
consistent with the spirit of the Government Resolution quoted above to 
create four additional posts in that service, having regard to its subsequent in- 
creased needs which were not contemplated before ; (d) whether the present 
arrangement has not seriously prejudiced the interests of the Professors who 
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were already in Jhe Education Service at the date of the last letter (No. 2832, 
dated the 11th August, 1895,) of the Government of Bengal on the subject 
of the re-organisation of the Education Department, but were placed in the 
Subordinate Service list ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane replied 

" (a) Two officers in the Bethune College for Ladies and one officer in 
the Chittagong College, who teach general subjects, have not been included in 
the Provincial Service. College Maul vis and Pandits, who have not been so 
included, are ten in number. The Provincial Service cadre was fixed on the 
supposition that three such appointments should be given to the Bethune 
College, and two to the Chittagong College, and this has been done. If more 
consideration were shewn to these institutions, it could only be done at the expense 
of the larger and more important Government institutions. As regards Profes- 
sors of Oriental Languages it so happens that one more than the* number 
originally intended for admission is now actually employed in the Provincial 
Service. 

“ (6) The last four appointments are not new appointments properly speak- 
ing. They have in no way increased the number of appointments originally 
fixed for the several colleges. In the case of Babu Hridoy Chandra Bannerjee, 
he is in addition to the complement originally assigned to the Presidency 
College, but in consequence of this the Dacca College is one short of its assigned 
number. 

“ (c) The appointments are not new. . 

“(d) The interests of Professors who remain in the subordinate list are not* - 
it is believed, injuriously affected by the changes which have taken place, 
as some of their number will doubtless in time find a place in the Provincial 
Service, and it may be presumed that all round they will be gainers."* 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Whether having regard to the very great inconvenience and hardship 
entailed on the officers of the Subordinate Service by the new scheme* being held 
in abeyanoe on the one hand, and the practical suspension of their promotion 
under the old scheme on the other, will the Government be pleased to issue a 
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Termed promotion list according to the old Subordinate Service scale, until 
the orders with regard to the new scheme have been received from the 
Government of India ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Finucane replied : — 

“The Government of Bengal has asked the Government of India to 
allow the scheme which has been placed in abeyance to bo resuscitated, with 
retrospective effect, and as the interests of officers are as far as possible being 
safe-guarded, no good would come of issuing a revised list according to the 
old Subordinate Service scale.” 

ALLEGED LAWLESSNESS IN BURRA BAZAR. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Natii Sen asked : — 

Whether it i3 known to Government that, notwithstanding all that has 
recently been done to suppress lawlessness at Burra Bazar in Calcutta by legis- 
lative and executive measures, there still exists in that locality a band of pro- 
fessional ruffians, called Gundahs , who habitually terrorize over people ; and if 
so, what steps, if any, it is intended to keep them under moro efficient control, 
and stamp out the evil altogether, if possible ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied: — 

“ The Commissioner of Police reports that so far as ho knows there are no 
baftds oigttndahs in Burra Bazar at present. He has received no complaints of 
lawlessness or terrorism for several months back. Should there be any out- 
breaks of lawlessness or terrorism in Burra Bazar or elsewhere in Calcutta, 
Government will take prompt measuros to suppress them.” 

PLAGUE IN CALCUTTA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked 

Will the Government be pleased to make a statement with regard to the 
suspicious cases of plague which have recently appeared in Calcutta ? Aro 
they cases of true bubonic plague? Will the Government be pleased to lay 
on the table the Report of Dr. Haffkine on the subject. 
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Tlio Ilon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said 

In view of the panic and alarm caused in Calcutta by the reports of several 
suspicious cases of plague in the City and of the exodus that has already 
commenced, I have the honour to enquiro to what extent the Government 
will be prepared to mitigate the stringency of the rules in regard to the 
arrangements required to be made for segregation and disinfection, in the case 
of respectable people, especially as regards purdah women and childron, in 
the ovont of an outbreak of the plague ? 

(a) Have any cases occurring in Calcutta been reported to Government 
as cases of plague ? 

(h) lias Government, taken any steps to ascertain if there are or were 
real cases of plague? If so, what are those steps? 

(l) Has Dr. Hairkine pronounced any opinion as to the nature of the 
bacilli ho may have found in the blood and fluid of the glands of patients 
that were sent to lam? Is Government aware that there are differences of 
medical opinion as regards the bacteriological diagnosis of plague ; that the 
truo bacillus of plaguo, if there is any, has not yet been positively determined ; 
that some say it is Kitasato’s bacillus, others that it is Ycrsiu’s, — which is the 
true plaguo bacillus? Others again have said that there is a third variety 
which is found in plague cases, and that it is yet uncertain which is the real 
pathogenic bacillus. Under these circumstances, would it not be premature 
to doclare Calcutta to be a plague-stricken city ? If Government had acted 
on the opinion of the late Health Officer of the Calcutta Corporation, Dr. 
Simpson, Calcutta would long ago have boon declared as such. Would it 
have boon proper to do so ? 

The Ilon’ble Mr. Turner asked : — 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the alleged cases of 
plague in Calcutta during the past week, or cases of disease resembling plague, 
and will the Government b® pleased to state the result of the enquiries made 
in connection with the said cases ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Kisley replied : — 

“I will answer all the questions relating to plague together. The facts are 
as follows:— On the night of the lGth April a sudden death from fever, accom- 
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panied by swelling of the glands of the left groin, occurred in Kapalitola, a 
crowded locality near Bow Bazar. The post-mortem examination showed 
symptoms which were regarded by the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
the Sanitary Commissioner and the Health Officer of Calcutta as suspicious. 
On the other hand an experienced local practitioner considered the case to 
bo one of septiccemic fever of a type known to him ns not uncommon in 
Calcutta. The deceased was a nativo of Eastern Bengal, resident in Calcutta, 
and thero was no evidence whatever of his having had any communication 
with persons coming from the areas in Bombay and the Pan jab which are 
infected with plague. The house in which he died was thoroughly disin- 
fected; all persons who had been in contact witli him were removed ton 
segregation camp in Narkooldanga ; and all clothes which might convey 
infection were burned, compensation being at once paid to their owners. 
Cultures were made from the important organs and were sent to Monsieur 
llafTkine at Bombay for bacteriological examination. 

“ On the following day three other persons in Kapalitola were found to he 
suffering from somewhat similar symptoms. One of these, a boy two years 
and-a-half old, has since died, and the other two aro under observation. Seven 
other persons who had been in contact with the deceased were discharged 
after detention for ten days, during which time they showed no suspicious 
symptoms. 

tt a l)om who assisted at tho post-mortem examination got accidentally 
pricked in the finger, and has been dangerously ill, but is now reported to be 
recovering. 

u On the 27th April three more cases occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Kapalitola, one of which was fatal. 

“ On the 24th April four cases, of which three were futal, occurred in Market 
Street and Municipal Office Street, and on the same day a man died with 
suspicious symptoms at 39, Ezra Street. On the 27th four more cases occurred 
in the same locality, two of which have proved fatal. There wore three 
cases, one fatal, on the 28th; and two more, one of which died, occurrod 
yesterday. 

“ On the 25th April a bearer in the employ of Messrs. Kilburn and Com- 
pany died suddenly at 4, Fairlie Place, and on the following day a second 
bearer of the same firm died in Jaun Bazar. 
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il On the morning of the 28th a man employed in Clive Street was admitted 
into the contagious ward of the Campbell Hospital with suspicious symptoms, 
and died the same evening. 

“ On the 27th April four cases were admitted into the Medical College 
Hospital from Phear’s Lane, Chunam Gully and Champatola. 

“ Owing to the admitted existence in Calcutta at all times of the year of 
a form of fever accompanied by bubonic swellings, which on occasions proves 
fatal, and in view of the fact that the general death-rate of the town for 
the week ending the 23rd April was only 31-3 per thousand per annum 
as compared with 38*9, the mean death-rate of the corresponding period for 
the last five years, there seemed until yesterday morning to be room for 
doubt as to the character of the suspicious deaths which have occurred during 
the last fortnight. That, I fear, can now no longer be said. Monsieur 
Haffkine, whose authority on the subject of plague is undoubted, now reports 
by telegram : 4 Cultivation sent from Calcutta producod typical plague involution 
forms. Identity with plague microbe undoubted.’ The Lieutenant-Governor 
has conferred with all the Medical Officers of Government who have seen the 
suspicious cases, and they aro unanimous in pronouncing them to be true plague. 
As I have already stated, no connexion can be traced between the persons 
affected, all of whom are residents of Calcutta, and any travellers who have 
arrived from the areas now infected in tho Bombay Presidency and the Pan jab. 
All such travellers are most carefully inspected at Chausa and Chakardharpur. 
Their railway tickets are punched with a peculiar mark before they leave 
the infected area, and persons holding such tickets are kept under observation 
throughout the journey and for ten days after their arrival in Calcutta. No 
suspicious cases have been discovered among the persons from Bombay and 
the Pan jab who are now under observation here, and the Health Officer, after 
making special inquiry into the point, has been unable to trace any connec- 
tion botwoen the local cases and tho arrivals from infected areas. Rats, how- 
ever, have been found doad in considerable numbers in the press-room of the 
East Indian Railway and in godowns connected with the coasting trade with 
Bombay, and it iB possible that the infection has been imported by these 
animals. 

• 

14 The fact already mentioned, that the general death-rate of the town is 
exceptionally low, affords grounds for believing that the cases which have now 
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been reported are the first which have occurred, and that if the peoplo co- 
operate cordially with the Government it may be possible to prevent the disease 
from gaining a firm footing in the town. The possibility of plague appearing in 
Calcutta has long been foreseen, and a scheme for dealing with it was propared 
by the Chairman of the Corporation in consultation with the Government 
some months ago. As part of that scheme twenty.fivc doctors and as many 
nurses were procured from England, and it was arranged that until their 
services were required in Calcutta they should be employed and paid by the 
Bombay Government. The Bombay Government has now been asked by 
telegram to send two doctors and two nurses at once for duty in Calcutta, 
and more will be called for as occasion may demand. Meanwhile from the very 
first as ample precautions have been taken as if the first case had boen known 
to be a case of plague. A plague hospital and a segregation camp had already 
been prepared ; the suspected cases wore removed to the hospital, and the con- 
tact cases isolated at the camp. All houses believed to be contaminated have 
beon disinfected as thoroughly as possible, and places in which dead rats have 
been found have been thoroughly cleansed. 

“The measures to bo adopted in dealing with an outbreak of plague are 
stated briefly in Chapter XVI, Report on the Plague in India, 1890, 1897, 
recently published by the Government of India. They are the following: — 

(«) The prompt detection of cases by carefully enforced death regis- 
tration, house-to-house visitation, and such other means as are 
found practicable. 

(b) The segregation of the sick and their careful nursing and treatment 

in well-ventilated and Banitary hospitals. 

(c) The segregation, after disinfection of clothing, bedding, &c., under 

medical supervision and in sanitary surroundings, of the porsons 
who, by association with the Bick, have boen especially exposed 
to the risk of infection. 

(d) The evacuation of infected bouses and localities, the inmates being 

lodged in carefully supervised health camps. 

( e ) The thorough cleansing and disinfection of infected houses and 

localities before the inmates are permitted to return. 
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(/) The enforcement of general sanitary precautions, such as extensive 
cleansing of dwellings, freer admissions of light and air, destruc- 
tion or modification of insanitary buildings, improvement of 
drainage and conservancy, abatement of overcrowding, and 
opening out of congested localities. 

“ Plague Regulation No. 9 of the 10th November 1897 gives effect to these 
principles in Calcutta, but mitigates them in the case of the upper classes by 
providing in rule 46 for the formation of private hospitals and segregation 
camps subject to the necessary precautions. 

“ To these must now be added inoculation with the prophylactic virus 
prepared by Monsieur Haffkine in his Laboratory at Bombay. Monsieur 
Haffkine asserts that inoculation by this material ( prevents from 80 
to 90 per cent, of deaths from plague and reduces the plague from an epidemic 
form to the position of a sporadic disease.’ Surgeon-Major-Goneral Harvey 
was deputed by the Government of India last month to Bombay specially to 
examine the results of M. Haffkine’s inoculations. This Government asked to 
be informed of Dr. Harvey’s conclusions, and enquired further whether, if those 
results were favourable, the Government of India would agreoto any modification 
of the segregation system. Tlio Government of India havo replied that Surgeon- 
Major-General Ilarvoy's report is being forwarded by post. It is stated to be 
generally favourable to the system of inoculation; but the Government of 
India consider that the inoculation of the inmates of an infectod house cannot 
take the place of the evacuation of tko house, which is essential for the purpose 
of disinfection. They hold that the inmates of an infected house may be given 
the option of being inoculated instead ot being removed to an observation 
camp for the full period of iucubation ; but after inoculation it will bo neces- 
sary to keep them in a segregation camp during the course of the inoculation in 
order that they may bo properly sheltered and kept under medical surveillance. 
As soon as the process of inoculation is ovei they may be released from segrega- 
tion. The Government of India also consider that the inmates of houses round 
an infected house may, if they submit to inoculation, bo exempted from both 
evacuation of the bouses and segregation of their inmates. These concessions 
do riot affect the treatment of persons actually suffering from plague in unin- 
oculated households, who must be segregated either in public or private hospitals. 
But now that the efficacy of the Haffkine virus has been demonstrated, the experi- 
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ment will be tried of exempting all families, which have been entirely inoculat- 
ed prior to the occurrence of any case of plague among them, from liability to 
segregation. That is to say, if a member of a completely inoculated family is 
attacked by plague, neither he nor his family will be liable to removal to a 
segregation camp. This privilege will be subject to the strict proviso 
that any case that may occur in the family must be reported to the Health 
Officer within twelve hours of the patient falling ill, and that the direc- 
tions of the Health Officer as to the isolation of the patient within the 
house and the daily disinfection of all parts of it are fuithfully carried out. 
The Lieutenant-Governor wishes it to be distinctly understood that while 
on the faith of the experience in Bombay he strongly commends the method 
of inoculation to the people, inoculation will be pressed on no one. Every 
man will be left entirely free to satisfy himself of its efficacy and of the pro- 
priety of asking for it in the circumstances of his own household. Every 
assistance will bo given to those who do apply, but the matter is left absolutely 
and entirely to the discretion of the peoplo themselves. 

“ This Government has already recognised and given effect to the principle 
that all hospitals, whether Government hospitals or private caste hospitals, 
should be so arranged as to provide accommodation for the immediate family 
of the patients. It is of the first importance that tim sick peoplo should not be 
separated from their families. In the plans that have bgen drawn up for the 
plague hospitals now under construction the unit is the family block, which 
is divided into two partp communicating with each other — one for the patients 
and the other for the members of the family who accompany them. Each 
such block will be self-contained and secluded, and will bo so arranged that 
female patients can be admitted without any violation of their pnnh. The 
physicians of the family will be admitted at all times, and any method of treat- 
ment that is desired may be resorted to. There can be no question that the 
most dangerous place for the members of an uninoculated family is the house or 
room in which the plague stricken person was attacked, and that they will be 
far safer in the hut in which he is being treated because it is open to light 
and air. 

“Finally, I may explain that the third question asked by the Hon’ble Babu 
Narendra Nath Sen is based upon a misapprehension of the scientific aspects 
of the subjeet. Only one plague bacillus is known. It was discovered almost 
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simultaneously and independently by Kitasato and Yersin during the Hong- 
Kong epidemic of 1894. Their discovery has been verified during the present 
epidemic in India by Monsieur Ilaffkine, Mr. Ilankin, various Medical Officers 
of the Government of India, the members of the scientific missions sent to 
Bombay by tlio Governments of Germany, Austria, Russia and Egypt, and by 
other foreign scientific authorities. But this bacillus produces three different 
forms of plague — simple, septicoemic and pneumonic — according as it attacks 
different parts of the human system. The bacilli discovered by Dr. Simpson 
were not plague bacilli at all. They were common atmospheric bacilli, and 
Dr. Cunningham showed conclusively that they did not come from the blood 
of the persons supposed to be suffering from plague, but were the result of 
contamination by the air.” 

The Ilon’blo the President said : — “To the very clear and calm statement 
which has been read to you by the IJon’ble Mr. Risley, I think it is desirable 
that I should, on an occasion so important, add a few words of my own. 

“ You have heard that not till yesterday were we able to say whether the 
dropping cases which have occurred during the last ten days wore or were not 
plague. It is, alas, now certain that they were plague, and, as was our duty, 
we have told you frankly and at once. 

“ But I want you to take courago, and to give courage to those whom you 
represent and influence. 

“You know now that in a population of 800,000 people there has been 
only the absolutely infinitesimal occurrence of a couple of dozen cases in ten 
days. They are few and sporadic, and every one has been dealt with as it 
occurred, with the entire precautions that the plague rules require. We think, 
therefore, we may assume that the plague has been taken firmly and in time. 
We havo had the immense advantage over Bombay in 1896 that we were on 
our guard, and that the plague had not established itself before it was recognised. 
It has come at a time of year which is the least advantageous to the spread of 
it, and in a season which, as the Hon’ bio Mr. Risley has shown to you, is 
exceptionally healthy. There is therefore every reason to hope and believe that 
we shall succeed in preventing the plague from assuming an epidemic form; and 
in all the encouraging features of the case no sensible person will feel the smallest 
grounds for alarm. I am sure you will all join with me in circulating to your 
constituents this consoling and re-assuring character of the case. 
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11 In another and very important matter I will ask you to give your aid in 
re-assuring the peop|s. Whenever segregation is necessary, it will be carried out 
with the strictest regard to the feelings of human nature. No wife shall be separ- 
ated from her husband, no husband from his family, and the better classes will 
receive every encouragement in the arrangement of private hospitals in their 
own compounds or in garden houses in the suburbs to which they can remove 
themselves and their families in case of attack. But in addition to all this miti- 
gation of the Bombay rules, we have announced to you to-day the success of a 
new method. Inoculation, I repeat, will be pressed on nobody, but in this 
method, when once you have assured yourselves of its efficacy, lies, I am 
satisfied, the assurance of safety to our city. I have made a great ex- 
periment. We have intimated to you that when families have been com- 
pletely inoculated, we will leave them alone, even if plague attacks a member 
of it. It is a risk, but a risk worth running. We accept it because we believe 
the inoculated patient will have the very mildest form of attack, and he 
will not be a material danger to his family or his neighbours. 

<< The policy of segregation is a painful necessity ; the policy of inoculation 
we suggest to you is, at last, and for the first time in the great battle with 
plague in India, a policy of hope. 

u Therefore it is, gentlemen, that I bid you be of good cheer. Our plague 
is meanwhile a mere tiny business, for which we have made the most careful 
preparations, and which wo hope to keep a tiny business. But should it be 
otherwise, we start our battle under c< nditions and with methods which give 
us assured hopes of such a victory as has not yet been won in India. 

“ I am told that large numbers of people are leaving Calcutta under the 
apprehension that quarantine is about to be established. They may be re-assured. 
There is no such intention whatever.” 

CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS. 

The Hon’ble Me. Turner said 

I would like to call attention to the nuisance to the public caused by the 
dilapidated condition of the Calcutta Tramways, and to ask if the I-ocal 
Government would take action to compel the Corporation to put them in order? 
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The Hon’ble Me. Rislbv replied : — 

“ The question is governed by sections 13 and 18 of Bengal Act I of 
1880 as regards the portion of the Tramways within the jurisdiction of the 
Corporation, and by section 8 of Bengal Act II of 1884 as regards the portion 
outside that jurisdiction. The Government has no power to compel the 
Corporation to put the Tramways in order.” 

SALT BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Grimley, with the leave of the Council, postponed till the 
next session, the following motion standing in his name, namely — u that the 
Bill to amend the Salt Law in Bengal be referred to a Select Committee con- 
sisting of the Hon’ble Mr. Risley, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’ble Babu 
KaliCharan Banerjee, the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee and the Mover.” 
He said : — 

“ I shall be consulting the wishes of Hon’ble Membors if I ask permission 
to defer the consideration of this motion until the meeting of the Council in 
the rains. I therefore ask permission to postpone this motion.” 

The Hon’ble the President said “ To this course the Government has 
no objection. It is an important Bill, and I shall be glad if all Hon’ble 
Members will thoroughly consider it before the Council proceeds to discuss it.” 


EXTENSION OF THE POLICE ACT, V OF 1861, TO CALCUTTA AND 

SUBURBS. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane moved that the Report on the Bill to extend 
certain portions of the Police Act, V of 1861, to the Town and Suburbs of 
Calcutta be taken into consideration, and that the clauses of the Bill be consid- 
ered in the form recommended by the Select Committee. 

He said:— 41 1 understand there is no opposition to the Bill, and it is 
therefore unnecessary for me to say anything.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 
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The Hon’bM Mr. Finucane also moved that the Bill, as amended, be 

He Baid “ On Saturday last I asked for a postponement of the con 
sideration of this Bill, because the Select Committeo had introduced a now 
and important principle in the Bill, and it was necessary to obtain the sanction 
of the Government of India to it. That sanction has now been obtained.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned sine die . 

Calcutta; | F q WIGLEY, 

The 17th June, 1898. j Offg. Asst Secy, to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Leg is la live Department . 
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Abstract^ of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal , 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
ofllhe Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1892. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, tho 23rd July, 
1898. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.le. 

The Honble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucank, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Ilon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakiityar Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’blo Kali Chakan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranatii Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’blo Raja Shasiii Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shasui Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur took 
his seat in Council. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION OF SUSPECTED PLAGUE 

CASES. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendranath Banerjee asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether, with the exception of 
the Kapalitola case, any other case of plague has been subjected to the 
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bacteriological test ? If so, will the Government lay on the table the results of 
such examination ? If not, having regard to the strong differences of opinion as 
to the existence of the plague in Calcutta, and the fact that the bacteriological 
tost is the only true test in these cases, and that in its absence mistakes have 
been committed — eleven cases having been officially eliminated from the returns 
after being inserted therein — will the Government be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for the regular bacteriological examination of at least a few cases every 
week by an experienced and competent bacteriologist ? 

The Hon’ble Mu. Risley replied : — 

“In addition to the Kapalitola case, eight cases of plague have been 
subjected to the bacteriological test by the Health Officer of Calcutta. In five 
of these the plague bacillus was found. The record of the experiments is 
technical, and no useful purpose would bo served by publishing it. Thirty 
other cases were examined after death by the Professor of Pathology, Medical 
College, and the plague bacillus was traced in most of the important organs. 
These enquiries will be continued. In the case of living persons bacteriological 
examination is inadmissible, because cf the danger of converting a simple 
bubonic attack into a septieoomic one by pricking or incising tho buboes.” 

HOME SEGREGATION OF PLAGUE CASES. 

Tho Ilonble Baku Sijrendranath Banerjee asked — 

Will tho Government bo pleased to state whether, out of the 176 cases 
of plague {vide Plague Returns, 13th July) which have occurred in Calcutta, there 
has boon any case which has been traced to contact and whether there has been 
any instance in which a case of plague having occurred, it has been followed 
by similar cases in the same house, within tho admitted incubation period? 
If there have been no such casos and if the plague so far during the past three 
months has not been found to be infectious, will the Government be pleased 
to direct that home segregation be allowed in accordance with indigenous 
customs, such as are obeervod in cases of small-pox, the patient being confined 
to a room in the house to which all access on the part of the other members is 
forbidden and tho house itself to all intents and purposes is segregated ? 
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• The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied : — 

“ In ten instances a case of plague has been followod by similar cases in 
the same house. The Government is not prepared to modify the existing 
practice in respect of segregation.” 

HOME TREATMENT OF PLAGUE CASES. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Whether, having regard to the noil-infectious character of the disease 

us it prevails in Calcutta, to the 
necessity of absolute rest in plague 
eases as emphasized in General 
Gatacre’s report quoted in the 
margin and the danger of remov- 
ing patients to a hospital, will the 
Government be pleased to per. 
mit patients being treated in their 
own houses which may not have 
been previously licensed on the 
recommendation of competent 
authorities or uuder such safe- 
guards as it may prescribe? 


“ No fact in the clinical phenomena of plague remains 
more indelibly impressed on tho mind than the extremely 
frequent and alarmingly sudden and unexpected death 
of patients, who are apparently well on the road to re- 
covery. The pulse may he normal m frequency and 
iorce, the temperature normal for some days, and yet 
Rome slight exertion, such as sitting up prematurely m 
bed, may lead to fatal syncope, and nothing was found 
in two such cases in the heart itself to account for tho 
result.” (Page 59.) 

“ The success of any treatment depends on early and 
* good nursing and keeping the patient lying down until 
the temperature has been normal for at lenstfour days. 
The injudicious broach of Ibis rule, namely, that the 
patient should not even sit up for any purpose, led to tho 
douth of twenty convalescents by syncope in spile of 
urgent and repeated warnings.” (Page 09.) 


The Hon'bJe Mr. Risley replied:— 

“ Under Plague Regulation No. 9 the Health Officer has discretion to 
deal with such cases and to grant a license at once. But if the premises 
require structural alterations in order to render it possible to isolate the patient 
in the upper storey or on the roof, it will not be possible for him to license 
them. People will therefore do well to apply for licenses beforehand. Ihe 
instances given in my reply to Question No. il show that it is not coirect to 
describe plague as uon-inf cctious.” 


FISH AND MEAT DIET IN THE ALIPORE JAIL. 


The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

* (#) Will the Government be pleased to state whether it is the case that 

the dietary allowance of fish or meat allowed to prisoners twice a week in the 
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Alipore Jail has been discontinued since the 15th March last? If so, will the 
Government be pleased to state the reasons for discontinuing this concession? 

(h) Having regard to the outbreak of the plague and the necessity of keep- 
ing the prisoners in a suitable condition of bodily health and strength, will the 
Government be pleased to direct that the dietary allowance of meat and fish 
twice a week should again be continued to the prisoners in the Alipore Jail ? 


The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 


‘‘Meat or fish is not included in the ordinary diet sanctioned for prisoners 1 
in this Province. It may, however, be issued in place of part of the ration of 
dal under certain circumstances, viz., (a) when the fortnightly weighments 
show that an unusual proportion of the prisoners are losing weight, (h) when 
there aro symptoms of scurvy among the prisoners, or (c) when the number 
of cases of dysentery is unusually large and is increasing. 

“ Last year on account of the prevailing scarcity a large proportion of 
the newly-admitted prisoners were in poor health, and it was then considered 
advisable in the Alipore as well as in the other Jails of the Province to 
issuo moat or fish twico a week. In March last, Dr. Comins issued a Circular, 
directing the discontinuance of fish or meat in tho ordinary ration, having 
previously satisfied himself that the general health of the prisoners was so 4 
satisfactory that any addition to the ordinary diet was no longer necessary. 

“ That the discontinuance of the meat or fish ration has not been followed 
by any bad effects is shown by the facts that the sickness and mortality in 
tho Alipore Jail have been lower during the last six months than during the 
corresponding period for many years, and that the great majority of the 
prisoners are steadily gaining weight. 

“ All the prisoners in the Jail are inspected every week by the Medical > 
Officer, and it is open to him to order an extra diet of meat, fish, milk, or 
other articles if he considers them necessary. This discretionary power is 
largely used ; there are at present 67 prisoners in the Alipore Jail getting an 
extra allowance of fish, meat, or milk, exclusive of those in hospital. 

“ As the general health of the prisoners in the Alipore Jail is at present 
exceptionally good, there is no reason for incurring the very considerable addi- 
tional expense which would be caused by the addition of meat or fish to the 
ordinary ration. 
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[Bobu Jatra Mohan Sen ; Mr. Finucam , ] 

ALLEGED DEATHS FROM STARVATION IN THE CHITTAGONG 

DISTRICT. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen asked — 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the reports 
which have appeared in the Jyoti newspaper, published in Chittagong, regard- 
ing the prevalence of acute distress in the Chittagong district, caused by the 
failure of crops, the survey operations, and the recent cyclone ? Is it the case, as 
reported in the Jyoti of the 14th July, that two persons, Meher Ali’s daughter, 
living at Baraitali, and the daughter of Anwar Ali of Jaldi, have actually died 
of starvation; and that, as also reported in the Jyoti of the 16th and the 23rd 
June, 4 cases of death by starvation havo occurred at Kotpara, Bagmara, and 
Katharia ; that further owing to the severity of the distress, one Budhni sold 
her child, 4 years old, for five rupoes, as reported in the Jyoti of tho 1 Gth June, 
and that a man named Pitambar Dhupo of Padua {vide the Jyoti of the 9th 
June), no longer able to obtain food for his family, in sheer desperation murdered 
his wife, mother, and daughter and then attempted to commit suicide, which case 
is now under trial ? 

(5) Will the Government be pleased to lay on tho table any report which 
it may have received from the Chittagong authorities in connection with the 
prevailing distress ? 

(c) Having regard to the severity of the crisis, will the Government be 
pleased to state what relief has been afforded by the local officers, and whether 
it is in contemplation to afford any further relief? 

The Hon’ble Me. Finucane replied 

u (a) The attention of Government was drawn to certain allegations as 
to the prevalence of distress in Chittagong, contained in the issue of the news- 
paper Jyoti for the 2nd Juno, and a report was called for from the local officers, 
funds being at the same time placed at their disposal for the relief of distress 
if necessary. The Collector reports that some of the villages in which 
distress is alleged to prevail lie far outside tho area affected by tho recent 
storm-wave. Enquiry was made in June, and it was found that tho allegations 
as to the occurrence of deaths from starvation were incorrect, and in one 
instance were believed to have been based on the statements of a school-boy, 
made without any knowledge or enquiry. The village panchayets and the 
chaukidars denied that any deaths from starvation had occurred. 

, “ In villages lying within the Satkania thana, in which severe distress was 

alleged to exist, the distribution of relief was stopped in the end of May 

. i ..a • • * j iL. if «oflnn InnoYvr rpnnirfld * 
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work than the number who now seek employment on it. The Collector of 
Chittagong has ^pcently been on tour in the areas alleged to be distressed. 

“ (b) The reports received from the Commissioner and Collector are laid 
on the table. 

a (c) llie measures of relief taken were described in a Resolution, dated 
28th March, 1898, which was published in the Gazette of 30th idem. It is report* 
ed that of the allotment of Rs. 1,25,000 made for Land Improvement Loans* T 
during the financial year 1897-98, the sum of Rs. 9,369 remained unexpended 
on the 1st April, 1898. An allotment of Rs. 11,750 was at the disposal of the 
Commissioner of Chittagong for distribution in the shape of Land Improve- 
ment and Agricultural Loans during the present financial year. Government 
has no information which would lead it to suppose that that sum will be 
insufficient, and no applications have been received for further allotments.” 

No. 9740, dated Chittagong, the 2nd July, 1898. 

From — ft. E. Manibtt, Esq., Offg. Commissioner of the Chittagong Division, 

To— The Beoretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Department. 

With reference to your letter No. 373T. — R. of 23rd June, 1898, forward- 
ing copies of the Jyoti of 2ud June, 1898, and the Bengalee of 11th instant, and - 
calling for a report as to the cases of starvation and distress mentioned in 
them, I have the honour to report as follows. 

2. The article in tho Bengalee is practically a translation of the 
Jyoie article, and gives no other names of villages or persons. On receipt 
of your letter (on 25th June) I suggested to the Collector that local enquiry 
might be made by the Assistant Superintendent of Police, and also by 
Mr. Ward, Assistant Collector. Mr. Anderson had, however, previously ordered 
enquiry into the JyotPs statement by the Police Inspector. 

3. I beg to enclose copies of the Inspector’s diaries of 24th and 25th 
June and of extracts relating to the said article from the Collector’s No. 826G. 
of 28th June. It appears from these that there have been no deaths from 
starvation. The Collector does not consider the villages named as nearly so 
badly affected by the cyclone and storm*wave as other parts more to the 
south (outpost Jaldi and thana Chakaria). Indeed ho says of the four villages 
mentioned in the Sat/cania thana that they were “far outside the track of the 
storm-wave ” and “are not suffering from the consequences of the cyclone.” 
This is Bomewhat significant, as I had, towards the end of May, induced the 
Collector to put a stop to what seemed to me waste of Famine Fund money in 
the Satkania thana. Apparently there was some connection between this and 
the publication of the article in the local Jyoti . The Assistant Engineer, Mr. J. 

B. Ralph, who aoquired great experience in the Bombay Famine and has period- 
ically f visited and critically noticed the Btorm-wave area when supervising 
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embankment repairs in Kutubdia island since Deoember last, has informed me 
that from the time of his very first visit he has never oome across a single child 
showing the unmistakable signs of starvation. I attach great weight to his 
opinion, because it is absolutely independent and based on actual experience of 
what starvation is ; besides which he has been and still is employing labour all 
round Kutubdia island. So early as December last he tells me he could not get 
enough labour locally and had to use imported labour to some extent, owing to 
the fact, generally told him in the locality, that the men by going elsewhere to 
work could get their wives and children fed gratuitously (from the Famine Fund) 
on the adjoining mainland in Satkania thana. I fear the prolonged distribu- 
tion of gratuitous relief by the Satkania Tahsildar and his subordinates, long 
after th# Subdivisional Officer of Cox’s Bazar had said no further relief was 
wanted in his part of the submerged area, has induced people now to still try 
and get assistance, though not warranted by their condition. 

4. The Collector is about to start on tour in the parts which he con- 
siders worse than those named in the Jyoti) and, if he finds any distress such 
as private local charity is not likely to relieve, I will report to you on the sub- 
ject. I may mention that the Assistant Engineer says he can give work to 
many more men if they want it on the Kutubdia embankment. 

5, The newspapers are returned as requested. 


BENGAL POLICE. 

Extract from the Diary of Inspector Protab Chandra Sen of the Chittagong 

. vii a lit f ■* ono 


B Division, dated 24th June, 1898. 


Diary. 


Beached Bagmara Ghat at 7 a.m., with Ilead-Constable.Gagan Ctota 
De and Constahlf Shuk Eaj. Prom 7i a.m. up to 1 p.m. 

Badhkhola and Palgram, and held conversations with the peqple of the 
JSSgft no evidence w’as found to show that “7 ** * Safd‘ 

The peoplo complained that “o now m graa^ouKy und want md 

from Government Among the crowds I found several men who recently 
retimed from Arracan after earning nmneyaudwantedroheffromGOTera- 
ment. The panchayet of Bagmara stated that the people **£%£££ 
other neighbouring villages lying on the sea-shore suffered a great deal lrom 
oydoneMheTdid it get any assign* 

did not>gfit any Government aid. • •»- 


District Super- 
intendent’s 
romarks. 
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BENGAL POLICE. 

Diary of Inspector Protap Chandra Sen of the Chittagong B. Division , dated the 

25th June 1898 . 


District Superin- 

Diary. tendenrs 

remarks. 


In the morning visited Kalipore and other neighbouring villages No 
man died by starvation in the looality, as I was informed by the villagers, 
hut the people told me that they want aid from Government. I saw the 
Sub-Registrar of Kalipore. Ho was a relief officer for sometime after the 
cyclone, and has also muoh local experience. He said that he has received no 
information about the death of any man by starvation, and no aid will be 
required for the labouring classes. He is also of opinion that the people 
of the middle and begging olasses are in little difficulty now. As they do 
not get any assistance from their neighbours, and especially the begging class, 
peoplo do not get sufficient rice now by begging. 

Returned to Palagram at 12 a.m., and met with one Bhairab Chandra 
Sikdar of Boilsori. Ho is a man of low birth (Malakar by caste). He is 
known to bo a petty talukdar and money-lender. His son, Sashi Kumar 
Malakar, is now a student of third olass, Chittagong Government School. 
This boy gave information to the editor of Jyoti (Chittagong local paper) 
that tho poople are now dying by starvation, and tho editor published the 
same in his papor of the 2nd and 10th Juno 1898. The boy has gone to 
Chittagong, and so I could not boo him. I asked the hoy’s fathor, Bhairab 
Shikdar, if he oan prove the above allegations. He said in presence of several 
respoctable gentlemen that he has no evidence to support the above statement, 
and he also gave a written petition to me Btating that he cannot say if the 
deaths were due to any disease or to any other causes. The rumours were 
spread out that some men died by starvation, and bo his son gave informa- 
tion to the editor without making any enquiry how the people met their 
deaths, nis son believed what he heard from the people. Neither ho nor 
his son saw them before or at the time of their deaths. I am now enquir- 
ing about all recent deaths in the looality. I have come to know from the 
village panebayets, ohaukidars, and other people of the locality that no 
deaths wore duo to starvation. I give below the names of persons who 
recently died in the locality 

Ramgati of Bagmara died of chronic pain. 

MajherneBsa, daughter of Anwarali, Kutpara, died of fevor. 

Fakir Chand Dkupee of Kathoria died of dropsy. 

Almajan, daughter of Barkat Ali. Kathuria, died of fever. 

Tanda Mia, son of Amanali, Kathoria, died of fever. 

The relations of the deoeased Btated before the Head-Constable of 
Banekhali that the deaths were due to starvation, but the Head -Constable 
did not believe their statements. It bos been proved by the village pan- 
chayats and other people that Barkat Ali has lately purchased 14 kanis of 
paddy lands, and Amanali is plying boat at Arraoan and is selling rice and 
dhdn. The conditions of the other men are not so had. 

Bhairab Shikdar’s son, Sashi Kumar, induced the people of the locally 
to report to the Police that the people were dying oy starvation. The 
people did so with the hope of getting Government aid, and the object of 
Sashi in inducing the people was simply to take oredit among the unedu- 
cated mass of people and speoiallv among his tenants. 
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AUtgtd Reduction of Educational Grants in Chittagong. 

[ Babu « Tatra Mohan <$Wi.] 

Extract from the Chittagong Collector's No. 8S6G,, dated 88 th Jane , 1898, to the 
Commissioner of the Chittagong Division. 

3. Distress is said to prevail in four villages in thana Satkania, namely Sukohari, 
Kalanjan, Amirabad, and Padua. These villages lie far inland in a sheltered valley, were 
far outside the track of the storm-wave, and, if owing to the high price of rice, any of the 
poorer people are finding it hard to make ends meet, it is the duty of their riohor neighbours 
to help them. . At all events, I do not think that money collected for the rolief of famino in 
foreign oountries should be applied to supplement or supplant privato charity in such villages. 
Doubtless there is hardly a village in the distriot where widows and orphans are not feeling 
the pinoh of two bad seasons and consequent high prioos. I would not on that account 
advise the spending of public money upon them. These villages are not sulferiug from the 
consequences of the oyolone. 

4. Distress is also said to exist in six villages in thana Banskhali, namely Baiohari, 

No. 13. in only two of those villages K&thoria, Bagmora, ICotpara, Mauikpathan, and Choohuris. 

suspension and remission of revenue has Those villages were affected by tho storm-wavo, though by 
been recommended. no means to so deplorable an extent as villages further south. 

When the statement appearod in the Jyoti I directed tho police to enquiro and report. 
Unfortunately, in my absence in camp, a head-oonstable was told off to report — an obviously 
injudicious proceeding where it iB to the interest of tho people to have relief operations 
started. An Inspootor is now enquiring into tho alleged cases of starvation, and I am 
expecting his report daily. 

ALLEGED REDUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL GRANTS IN 

CHITTAGONG. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen asked — 

(«) Is the Government aware that the Commissioner of tho Chitta- 
gong Division has directed a considerable reduction of educational grants 
made by the District Board of Chittagong in respect of the middlaelass English 
and vernacular education on the ground that such reduction is necessary to 
meet the charges incurred to repair tho damages caused by the lato cyclone ? 
As the effect of this order, which has been or is proposed to be adopted by tho 
District Board, will be to deal a heavy blow at tho interests of education in tho 
district, will the Government be pleased to direct a re-consideration of this 
order? 

• (fl) Will the Government be pleased to advance money from the Provincial 
funds or recommend the District Board the raising of a loan to repair tho 
damages caused by the cyclone ? 
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Relaxation of Plague Regulations; Connection between Drainage and Fevers . 

[Mr. Risley ; Bobu Norendra Rath Sen .] 

The Hobble Me. Risley replied : — 

“The Government has no information on the subject of the alleged 
reduction of educational grants in Chittagong. The powers of the Commis- 
sioner in rospect of the estimates of the District Board are defined in sections 
48 and 49 of the Bengal Local Self-Government Act of 1885. Under section 
50 of the same Act, the District Board has power to borrow from Government 
or from the public subject to the provisions of the law relating to the raising of 
loans by local authorities. ,, 

RELAXATION OF PLAGUE REGULATIONS. 

The Hon’blo Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Government is, no doubt, aware that the conservancy of Calcutta is 
seriously suffering from the flight of dhaugars, mehters, carters, &c. In view 
of the danger threatened by this state of things to the health of the Town, 
and also in view of the suspected cases of plague being, even at the end of over 
three months, still of a sporadic character, and showing not the least sign of 
infoctiousnoss, should not Government be pleased to further relax the plague 
regulations, at least in favour of these men, who arc so indispensable to 
sanitation, in order to induce them to return to their work ? 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied 

“ The conservancy employes have been informed that if they are attacked 
by plague they will be removed to special isolation sheds. No further relaxa- 
tion of tho rules is necessary .” 

CONNECTION BETWEEN DRAINAGE AND FEVERS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Government is, no doubt, aware that the underground drainage system 
was strongly condemned os positively calculated to give rise to fevers of the 
most pernicious type by some of the highest medical authorities of the time 
(such as Drs. Mouat, Chevers, &c.), when the scheme was under consideration, 
and that the late Health Officer of Calcutta, Dr. Simpson, in all his reports, 
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ontf Bacteriological Examination in Plague Cases. 

[Babu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr. Risley. ] 

used to draw serious attention to the most unsatisfactory condition into which 
the sewers of Calcutta had already fallen, and to the still more alarming state 
into which they were drifting, causing both increased humidity and contamina- 
tion (with poisonous gases and liquids) of the subsoil of the Town, to which 
he attributed the increased prevalence of fevers of all kinds. Would it not bo 
worth investigating how far the measures that are at present being taken by 
the Municipality are calculated to remove the evils complained of by 
Dr. Simpson, and also inquiring if the fevers now occurring in Calcutta, having 
some of the symptoms of plague, are not in reality malarious fever of a 
malignant type (such as devastated Ula, Santipore, Kalna, Burdwan, &c., 
more than thirty-five years ago); the sewer gases, according to medical authori- 
ties, aggravating the typhous condition, and causing enlargement of glands? 

The Hon’ble Me. Risley replied 

u The new drainage scheme is calculated to remove the evils complained 
of by Dr. Simpson. The results quoted in my reply to the Ilon’blo Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee’s first question prove that the disease referred to is true 
plague and nut merely malarial fever of a malignant type.” 

CLINICAL REPORTS AND BACTERIOLOGICAL EXAMINATION IN 

PLAGUE CASES. 


The Hon’ble Babu Norendea Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state if detailed clinical reports 
have been kept of the cases that have been pronounced and suspected as plague, 
and has any bacteriological examination been made and recorded of any other 
than the first case at Kapalitola, and have the microscopical specimens been 
preserved, so that they might at any time be seen by any expert bactenologi 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied:— 

. “ Detailed clinical reports have been kept of all plague cases, 

scopic specimens have been preserved in most of the cases referre ^ 
answer to the Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee s Question . 
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of a Bacteriologist for Calcutta; Continuance of Plague Expenditure, 

[Babu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr, Risky."] 

BASIS OF DIAGNOSIS IN SUSPECTED PLAGUE CASES. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Dr. Cook, the present Health Officer of Calcutta, has recently declared 
that bacteriological examination, even in undoubted cases of plague, does not 
give positive results. If so, on what was the diagnosis of the cases, reported as 
plague, based? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied 

“ The statement alleged to have been made by Dr. Cook had been imper- 
fectly understood. What he meant was that while the discovery of the bacillus 
in a doubtful case Tvould prove it to be a case of plague the fact that the bacillus 
was not found m an undoubted case would not prove the case not to be one of 
plague. 

“ Tho diagnosis of the cases reported as plague was based in the first 
instance on clinical symptoms, and was confirmed in thirty -five cases by 
bacteriological examination, and in about the same number by pathological 
appearances.” 

APPOINTMENT OF A BACTERIOLOGIST FOR CALCUTTA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether a competent bacterio- 
logist should not be employed permanently in Calcutta for making bacterio- 
logical examinations of the soil, water and air, and of specific diseases, whenever 
they break out ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied 

“ The question of employing a bacteriologist permanently in Calcutta is 
under consideration.” 

CONTINUANCE OF PLAGUE EXPENDITURE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

Considering the orratic and somewhat fitful course pursued by the plague 
in Calcutta so far, and having regard to the smallness of the ravage done 
by the disease, both in seizures and mortality, and considering also that 



the Midnapore DietricU 

[Bahu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr . Risleyj Mr, FinucaneJ] 

the citizens of Calcutta have cheerfully and loyally assisted the authorities, 
and have established and are maintaining ward, caste, and private hospitals out 
of their private purse, will the Government bo pleased to state if it is still 
necessary to keep up tho present heavy plague expenditure, knowing, as wo do, 
that it must eventually fall on the rate-payers of Calcutta, unless tho Govern- 
ment be pleased to bear a reasonable share of it ? 

The Hon’ble Me. Risley replied : — 

“In view of the possibility that plague may incroaso in the cold weather, 
it is not advisable at present to make any material reduction in tho establish- 
ment employed on the prevention of plague ” 


DAMAGE BY FLOODS IN THE MIDNAPORE DISTRICT. 


The Hon’blc Barit Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state what amount of damage has 
been done by the overflow of the river Cossyo in the Midnapore district, and 
the flooding of tho streams of Rupnarain and Damodar by tho recent heavy 
rains, and how many human lives have been destroyed in consequence, and 
likewise wliat steps have been taken by the Government to afford succour and 
relief to the sufferers from the floods ? 


The Ilon’ble Mr. Finucane replied 

« Reports have been received by Government of extensive floods in tho 
Midnapore district caused by a sudden rise in the river Oossye between tlio 
16th and 18th of Juno. Exact details of destruction of life and private pro- 
perty have not yet been received, but the damage done to the Government 
embankments in the Ghatal subdivision and to tho Midnapore Canal and ita 
distributaries is estimated at two lakhs of rupees. The Collector reports 

that he has been distributing relief out of money at Ins dtsposal and 1 Omn 

ment has also intimated its readiness to furnish further funds should they be 
required.” 
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Plague Inspector of Dacca ; Statement as to the Course [23rd Jolt, 
of Business ; Amendment of the Calcutta Port Act , 1890 . 

[Mr, Risky ; the President .] 

PLAGUE* INSPECTOR OF DACCA. 

The Hon’ble Ms. Risley gave the following reply to Question No. Ill 
asked by the Hon’ble Babu Surendbanath Banerjee at the Council meeting 
of the 10th April, 1898 

“The name of the gentleman appointed as Plague Inspector of Dacca was 
Lomax, not Connan, as stated in my reply of tho 16th April. He possessed no 
technical qualifications, nor were any required for the duties assigned to him. 
Tho pay of the post was Rs. 250. It has since boen abolished and a Health 
Officer has been appointed under the Plague Regulations. The services of the 
Engineer Secretary were not dispensed with. Ho applied to the Commissioners 
for, two years’ leave without pay, and this^was granted to him.” 

STATEMENT AS TO THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Tho Hon’ble the President said: — “Gentlemen, I understand that it is the 
custom in this Council, at the commencement of each session, that the President 
should make a statement of the business before the Council. The statement 
on this occasion shall bo a very short one. Two Bills will presently be brought 
forward for consideration, tho object of which will be fully explained by the 
Ilon’ble Member in charge. I may only very briefly say that the design of 
ono of them is to shorten the language used in Bills and Acts of this Council, 
and the object of the other is to enable tho Port Commissioners to give a 
higher insurance to the owners of goods conveyed by their railway to the 
docks. It may perhaps interest tho Council if I should say, in a few words, in 
supplement to what has boen said in answer to questions to-day, that for five 
consecutive days there has not been a single case of plague in Calcutta. I 
can only say that in these circumstances I personally regard the situation as 
most hopeful.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley moved for leave to introduce a Bill to amend the 
Calcutta Port Act, 1890, He said : — 

“ The necessity for this Bill, which is somewhat of a technical character, * 
arose from a change in the system of dealing with exports for shipment which 
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was introduced in July, 1897. Up to that time tho bulk of tho exports for 
shipment not loaded in the stream was received in the jetties, and for every con- 
signment of exports the shipper obtained a receipt which was treated by Steamer 
Companies practically equivalent to what is known as a Mato’s receipt. It 
was expected that the goods thus delivered at tho jetties would be put on 
board their steamers, and this roceipt was acceptod as sufiieiont to enable 
them to grant bills of lading on the goods, which were then negotiated in the 
ordinary way. When the goods had been received in the Port Commissioners’ 
sheds the liability of the Commissioners’ was, under section 112 of the existing 
Port Act, tho liability of a bailee as dofined in section 151 of tho Contract 
Act ; that is to say, they wero expectod to take as much care of tho goods in 
their custody and charge as ordinarily prudent and reasonable men would take 
of their own property, and they were responsible only for any acts of neglect 
on the part of their servants which wore proved against them. The goods while 
in tbo jetty sheds were insured by the shippers. In July, 1897, a great change 
took place. It was then ordered by the Port Commissioners as tho result, of a 
very elaborate discussion between them and the Chamber of Commerce as tho 
representative of the mercantile community, that all exports should in future 
be shipped from the docks and not from the jetties. In the caso of exports 
received direct at the docks no difficulty arose. Tho liability of the Port Com- 
missioners in that case was precisely the same as it had been all along in 
respect of such exports when received at the jetties. Put it was an essential 
part of the arrangement between the mercantile community and the Port Com- 
missioners ; it was a condition upon which the change was accepted as a bene- 
ficial and desirable change by tho mercantile community that tho Port Commis- 
sioners should accept absolute, unlimited liability for goods in transit between 
tho jetties and tho docks. It was obviously for tho convenience of shipjiers 
that they should not bo compelled to cart their exports all tho way to tho docks 
themselves. It was agreed, therefore, that the Port Commissioners should 
accept these exports at the jetties in order to ship them from the docks, and 
that all tho while during tho transit from tho jetties to the docla^they should 
accept in respect of these goods not merely the limited liability oj a bailee, but 
absolute liability for loss by fire or any other cause. Shortly auer this change 
wal made and this undertaking given by the Port Commissioners, the question of 
their powers under their own Act to accept this liability was raised, and it was 
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held that tlioy were not empowered to accept this liability at all ; that section 1 12 
did not enablo them to go beyond the liability imposed on them as an ordinary 
bailee. They suggested, therefore, that the Act should be amended in order 
in tlio first place to meet this extended liability, and that was the immediate 
purpose of the present Bill But Hon’ble Members to whom the Bill has been 
circulated will see that tho amended section as it has been drafted goes a consi- 
derable way beyond what would bo necessary merely for tho purpose of enabling 
fho Port Commissioners to assume full liability for goods in transit from the 
jetties to the docks. It enables them, with the previous sanction of the Local 
Govornmont and under such circumstances and conditions as the Local Govern- 
ment may prescribe, to enter into agreements relating to animals or goods 
landed for import or received for export or for carriage by railway, which may 
impose upon the Commissioners a greater rosponsibilty than that imposed by 
sub* section (f ), and every such agreement must be in writing and must be signed 
by or on behalf of the Port Commissioners. The reasons for going beyond the 
amendment necessary to meet tho particular case are these: that the trade of 
Calcutta is developing considerably ; that it is in many respocts altering its 
channels, and it is impossible to foresee what its course may be in future. It 
will be exceedingly inconvoniont if tho trade were to tako a turn which would 
require responsibility, other than that of an ordinary bailee, to bo assumed 
in rospoct of classes of goods other than exports in transit from the 
jetties to tho docks, and if in that case legislation had to bo resorted to 
in a hurry. An illustration of this is the following case. Under section 1 13 
of the Port Act, when goods are landed and notice is given to the consignee, 
the Port Commissioners are responsible for two clear days for whatever may 
happen to those goods. If within those two days the consignee does not remove 
the goods, he lias to pay rent for storage room, and he also has to tako respon- 
sibility for whatever may happen to the goods. In 1894, when the customs law 
had recently been changed, it was found impossible to clear goods within 
two clear working days, which were ordinarily acceptod as what is called u free” 
days. The Port Commissioners, therefore, proposed to grant a third free day. 
Legal opinion was takon, and it was hold by the Advocate-General that it was not 
in the power of the Commissioners to undertake the risk for a third day. This is 
tho sort of case which this additional provision in the Bill ought to covSr. 
Bub-sections (2) and (3) of section 1 12, which are proposed to be inserted in the 
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Port Act, have been framed so that in future the Port Commissioners may, 
with the previous sanction of the Local Government, and under such circums- 
tances and conditions as it may prescribe, enter into special agreements of the 
kind there referred to, and every such agreement must be in writing and 
signed by or on behalf of the Port Commissioners. It is considered that 
this will be sufficient to prevent the Port Commissioners from assuming any 
undue liability. The opportunity has been taken to re-enact section 112 of the 
Port Act. That section of the present Act is imperfectly worded and is 
obscure, although legal authorities are understood to agree tliut it means 
merely that the Port Commissioners assume the liability of bailees under the 
Contract Act ; but it is considered desirable to make the section perfectly clear 
and to refer also to tho Railways Act of 1890, because the Port Commissioners 
act as a railway when transporting exports from the jetties to tho docks, 
and in certain cases in sending imports from the docks to the jetties. 

a I think this Bill is one which may bo fairly accepted by the Council, 
and I understand that the commercial community aro absolutely unanimous in 
desiring that it should be passed. The arrangements under which exports are 
now shipped from the docks and are excluded from the jetties was the subject of 
much controversy at the time, and it was accepted by the shipping interest on 
the strength of tho promise given by tho Tort Commissioners that they would 
accept the further liability which the Bill enables them to undertake. ’ 


The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Ilon’blo Mb. Risley further said:-“In order to expedite the passing 
of this Bill, I have the honour to apply to the President to suspend tho Rules of 
business for the purpose of introducing the Bill.” 


The Hon’ble the President said:-“ln a matter of this sort where we are 
asked to confirm an arrangement of a commercial character agreed to by all 
parties iTnk we may safely depart from the usual procedure and reduce the 
proceedings by one stag! I Accordingly suspend the rules of business for the 
purpose of introducing this Bill.” 

The Hon’ble Me. Risley then introduced the Bill and moved that it be read 
in Council. 

The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was read accordingly. 
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BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

The Hobble Sir Charles Paul moved for leave to introduce a Bill for 
further shortening the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes. 
He said 

“ This Bill, is generally known as the Bengal General Clauses Act, and 
it indicates by its own designation its distinctive character. It defines once 
for all a number of expressions commonly used in the Acts of this Council. 
It enacts various rules of construction and common clauses, which are frequent- 
ly roquired for interpretation in the working of legal enactments. For 
instance, in the 1 general definitions ’ take the definition of 4 immovable 
property.* The Bill says 1 immovable property shall include all benefits that 
arise out of land and things attached to the earth or permanently fastened to 
anything attached to the earths By making a definition of immovable 
property, in any reference to the subject-matter which it includes, it is not 
necessary to name the various matters which it includes, but it will suffice to 
say that it includes all tin's. It, therefore, greatly lessens the cumbrous wording 
of the statute.. Again, when in any Act a word in the Singular is mentioned, 
it includes the plural; otherwise', in enacting a section, instead of only saying 
1 any person, * you would have to say 4 any person or persons.’ Take another 
instance. Permission is given to the Government to make rules and then to 
modify them, but the power once taken advantage of is gone. Rules once mado, 
no further rules can be made, unless you add the word ‘from time to time;’ but 
under this Bill if those words are not mentioned it will be implied. If Hon’ble 
Members will look through this Bill, they will find a great many matters in 
regard to which the language of Acts will be shortened and their meaning made 
distinct. Tho reasons for this Bill are vory fully stated in the Objects and 
Reasons: I need not, therefore, take up the time of the Council in putting other 
cases to illustrate tho advantages to be derived from this Bill, which, however, 
is a Bill more or less of a formal character.” 

The^ Motion put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 30th instant. 

Calcutta; F. G. WIGLET, 

The 6th Auguet, 1898. J Atti - Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal, 

Legislative Department* 

Keg. No. 8610— 800— 0-8-08. 
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Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal , 
assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regulations under the provisions 
of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1892 . 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 30th July? 


1808. 


JPrrBctti: 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate Goneral of Bengal, 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Risley, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The non’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Kali Cuaran Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 


LEASING OUT POUNDS. 


The Hon’ble Raja Siusni Shakiiareswar Roy Bahadur asked — 

Is the Government aware that under the existing practice of leasing out 
pounds to the highost bidders by auction, which obtains in almost all the 
districts of Bengal, tho cattle while thus impounded not only suffer from 
neglect, but are positively starved by most of the pound-keepers ? Is it not a 
fact that the practice has also in certain places resulted in the establishment of 
hired agencies by the pound-keepers for the wrongful impounding of cattle to 
make up their losses and secure a margin of profit upon the amount paid to the 
District Boards at tho time of auction. If, however, the sum received on 
account of fines and the unclaimed proceeds of the sale of the cattle be applied 
to the maintenance of an establishment with fixed salaries, as contemplated 
fiy section 18 of the Cattle Trespass Act and section 5G of the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act, could not the wrongful impetus now given 
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Leaning out Pounds. 

[ Raja Bahadur of Tahirpur ; Mr. Ritley.“] 

to the pound-keepers by the auction system be materially lessened and 
thereby a standing source of grievance of the cultivators of Bengal removed ? 
Will the Government therefore be pleased to institute an enquiry through the 
District Officers into the above and ascertain whether it is not desirable to 
introduce the system suggested above, which is not only compatible with the 
letter of the law as at present laid down, but in harmony with the spirit of the 
legislation referred to? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Rislev replied: — 

u No complaint has reachod the Government of the ill-treatment of cattle 
by pound-koepcrs, nor has any instance of the employment of an agent for the 
wrongful impounding of cattle been brought forward. On the introduction of 
the Local Self-Government Act, the management of pounds was transferred to 
the District Boards, who have power either to let them in farm or to manage 
them through their own servants. In 1891 and 1892 the administration of 
pounds in Bengal formed the subject of a searching enquiry, and it was then 
shown that the discontinuance of the fanning system would deprive the District 
Boards of net revonue amounting on a moderate estimate to between two and 
throe lakhs of rupees ; while it was doubtful whether the change would put a 
stop to the evils alleged to exist under the fanning system. At the same time 
orders wero issued providing for — 

(a) the regular and systematic inspection of pounds by the officers of 

Government and of the District Boards ; 

(b) the grant of leases for a longer period than one year to persons of 

known solvoncy and respectability, residing in the neighbourhood 
of the pound leased ; 

{c) an alteration in the form of agreement, so as to define bettor the 
District Board’s power of control ; and lastly 

id) the introduction of such registers and forms of receipt as would 
enable a proper check to be kopt over the pound-keepers, without 
making unduly close enquiry into the amount of the farmer’s 
profits when the pounds are let in farm. 

11 Failing specific evidence of actual abuses, there do not appear to bj 
sufficient grounds for further enquiry or for interfering with the discretion now 
vested in the District Boards. 79 
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1898 .] ' Amendment of the Calcutta Port Act, 1890; Bengal General 

; Clauses BiU . 

[Mr. Risky ; Sir Charles Paul .] 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley moved that the Bill to amend the Calcutta Port 
Act, 1890, be referred to a Select Committee consisting of the Hon’blo 
Mr. Oldham, the Hon’ble Mr. Turner, the Hon’blo Mr. Spink and the Mover. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul introduced the Bill for further shortening 
the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes, and movod that 
it be read in Council. He said : — 

“ Last Saturday I explained to the Council the objects and reasons for 
introducing this Bill. It is a very necessary and useful measure, and 1 trust 
the Council will allow the introduction of this Bill.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to, and the Bill was read accordingly. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 13th August, 1898. 


Calcutta ; 

The 6 tk August, 1898,. 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Ufg. Asst. Secy . to the GovL of Bengal, 

Legislative Department . 


Beg. ffo. 362G— 300— 10-8-98. 




Abstract of ths Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
assembled under the provisions of the Indian Councils Acts, 1861 and 1899. 

The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 13th August, 
1898. 

Present: 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble H. H. Rislev, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Svud Ameer IIosbein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. Finucane, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. 

The Hon’blo C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, c.i.k. 

The Hon'ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’blo Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Charan Baneriee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’blo Jatiia Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’blo T. W. SriNK. 

The Hon’blo Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 

PREVENTION OF ACCIDENTS FROM RIFLE PRACTICE AT 

DUM-DUM. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to a paragraph in the 
Hitabadi of the 8th instant to the effect that the peoplo of Kadihati, a village in 
the v icini ty of the Dum-Dum Cantonment, have been put to serious loss and 
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Relief of Local Bodies from Expenses of Plague Camps . 

[Z?a3m Surendranath Banerjec ; Mr . Bolton ; Mr. Risley.'] 

inconvenience by reason of the rifle practice of the local soldiers, and that one 
Bhutnath Bagdi was shot through the leg and the children of Babu Boikanta 
Nath Chackravati, a local medical practitioner, narrowly escaped being shot? If 
the above statements are substantially correct, will the Government be pleased 
to take the necessary steps with a view to the prevention of such accidents ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton replied:— 

“ It has been ascertained that the statements referred to by the Hon’ble 
Member are substantially correct. A proposal for the re-alignment of the range 
so as to guard against all possibility of danger to the villagers is already under 
the consideration of the Military Department, and the necessity for completing 
the work by an early date will be brought to the notice of that Department.” 

RELIEF OF LOCAL BODIES FROM EXPENSES OF PLAGUE CAMPS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Is it the case that a lettor has boeu addressed by the Government to 
the Accountant-General by which it is proposed to recover from the local 
bodies the sum of Rs. 48,392 incurred in increasing the Police force at the 
Mairwa and Chausa Plague Camps ? If so, having regard to the financial con- 
dition of most local bodios and the difficulty which they experience in meet- 
ing thoir own legitimate chargos and the fact that the expenditure is to be 
incurred in connection with the plague, which is an imperial rather than a local 
question, will the Government be pleased to consider the propriety of relieving 
the local funds of this charge ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley replied:— 

The order referred to has been issued under section 2, sub-section (i) of 
the Epidemic Diseases Act, which empowers the Government to determine in 
what manner and by whom any expenses incurred in preventing the spread of 
plague shall be defrayed. Such expenses are not merely a legitimate but a 
just charge upon the funds of local bodies, so long as they are able to bear 
them,” 
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Apprehended Scarcity owing to Deficient Rainfall. 

\Babu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr. Finucane .] 

DURATION AND COST OF SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS IN 

ORISSA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state how long the survey and 
settlement operations in Orissa have been going on, and when they are likely 
to come to an end, and also what they have already cost, and are likely to cost 
hereafter ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“ The Survey and Settlement proceedings wore commenced in Orissa in the 
month of November, 1889, and will probably be completed within the calendar 
year 1899. The cost up to the end of July, 1898, has been approximately 
Rs. 30,50,000, and the further cost to be incurred before the proceedings are 
completed will probably amount to Rs. 4,50,000.” 

APPREHENDED SCARCITY OWING TO DEFICIENT RAINFALL. 

The Ilon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

In view of the apprehended scarcity in several districts in these Pro- 
vinces on account of deficient rainfall and disease among cattle, will the 
Government be pleased to give a definito idea of the agricultural outlook gener- 
ally, and of the rice crop in particular? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Finucane replied : — 

“The telegraphic weekly weather and crop reports roceived from all 
districts which are published in the Calcutta Gazette, give the information asked 
for. In the reports for the week ending August, 8th, published in the 
Calcutta Gazette of the 10th, it was stated that more rain was then required for 
the transplanting of the winter rice in some districts, and especially in parts 
of Bankura, Midnapore, Hooghly and Howrah, but that the prospects of the 
early rice and the bhadoi crops generally wore favourable. There is at 
present no reason to apprehend scarcity on account of deficient rainfall or 
disease among cattle. A certain amount of sporadic cattle- disease is reported 
from some districts, but there is no indication that cattle -disease is more 
than usually prevalent.” 
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Cm to opening and maintenance of Roads . 

[Babu Norendra Nath Ben ; Mr. Buckley 
RE-EXCAVATION OF KHALS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether, having regard to 
the importance of re-excavating the khals, which have dried up, in the Lower 
Provinces, both for the purposes of sanitation and irrigation, something ought 
not to bo done in this direction without delay, and the initiative taken by the 
Government in the mattor, having in view specially the manifest blessing the 
Eden Canal has proved to those parts, through which it runs ? 

The Hon’blo Mr. Buckley replied : — 

“ It is a fact that cortain khals in Lower Bengal have Bilted up from natural 
causes, but often where this has occurred others havo opened out to take their 
places, and it is doubtful whether a system for a general clearance of old 
channels would give any beneficial result. 

u Special cases have been dealt with from time to time, as their urgency has 
been brought to notice, such as the Buxi-Gaighatta and Protapkally khals, 
while the numerous channels which drain the areas of country protected by 
flood embankments in the Midnapore and Hooghly districts are periodically 
cleared, 

“ At this time of year the silt clearance of khals is not easily possible, but 
consideration will be given to any particular cases which may be brought 
forward. 

“ Schemes directed to sanitary improvements come within the provisions 
of the Bougal Sanitary Drainage Act, 1895, under section 3 of which the 
initiative must be taken by the District Board.” 

APPLICATION OF PUBLIC WORKS CESS TO OPENING AND 
MAINTENANCE OF ROADS. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked — 

Will the Government be pleased to state whether, having regard to the fact 
that the revenue, derived from the Road Cess, being wholly insufficient to meet 
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1898.3 Application of Public Works Cm io opening and maintenance 
of Roads ; Pollution of'fhe River Eooghly ; Amendment of the 
Calcutta Port Act , 1890. 

[ Bahu Norendra Nath Sen ; Mr. Risley.'] 

the purpose for which the cess is levied, a portion of the income, obtained from 
the Public Works Cess, ought not to be diverted towards the opening and main- 
tenance of roads in these Provinces, as complaints in regard to roads in the 
interior are general ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley replied : — 

“ Out of the estimated proceeds of the Public Works Cess during the 
current year, a sum of Rs. 10,86,000 has already been allotted for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of roads.” 

POLLUTION OF THE RIVER IIOOGHLY. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Risley said: — “With Your Honour's permission 1 will 
take this opportunity of replying to certain questions previously asked in the 
years 1895, 1896 and 1897, on the subject of the alleged pollution of thellooghly 
by effluxions from the mills and factories situated on the banks of the river: — 

Reports by the Sanitary Commissioner and Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
on the alleged pollution of the Hooglily and of the Bally Khal by the effluent oi 
certain mills are now being printed, and will be laid on the table. The Sanitary 
Commissioner is of opinion, after personal investigation, that no unwholesome 
waste from the Titagarh Jute Mill now passes into the Hooglily. In the case of 
the Bally Khal, the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner shows that the water, both 
above and below the paper mill, is impure and unfit for drinking purposes by 
reason of the presence of organic matter the bulk of which comes from the 
drains and latrines of the Bally and Uttarpuru Municipalities. A small part only 
consists of mill refuse, and this is of vegetable origin and is comparatively 
harmless.” 

AMENDMENT OF THE CALCUTTA PORT ACT, 1890. 

The Honb’le Mr. Risley presented the Report of the Select Committee 
on the Bill to amend the Calcutta Port Act, 1890, and moved that tho Report 
3>e taken into consideration. He said : — 

“As originally drafted, the Bill has been received with general approval 
by all the authorities consulted and no suggestions for its further amendment 
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Amendment of the Calcutta Port Act, 1890 ; [13th August, 1898.] 
Bengal General Clauses Bill . 

[_Mr. Hislcy ; Sir Charles Paul .] 

have been made. A slight change in its form has been introduced by the 
Select Committee which is explained in the report. They say : — 

* Ono of the objects whioh it was intended to secure was an extension of the period of the 
Port Commissioners’ liability for goods committed to their charge from two to three clear 
working days. We are advisod that the Bill as drawn will not meet this object, and we have 
nooordingly added a section specifically amending seotion 113 of the Act by substituting 
* three 1 for ‘ two.* * 

“It was the intention of the Port Commissioners in 1894 to grant this 
concession, and in practice thoy have boon, I understand, giving that number 
of free days ; that is to say, they have been giving a third day in addition 
to the two days allowed by tho Act. It was ascertained that, under the 
law as it stands, they have no legal power to do this, and that when they did so, 
thoy could not assumo the liability which it is essential they should have, and 
thereforo'tho additional day which they gave would be of no use to the parties 
to whom they gave it. In its present form the Bill will effect all the objects 
which the Port Commissioners and the mercantile community desire it should 
effect, and I submit that it may now be passed by the Council.” 

Tho Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Risley also moved that the Bill, as amended by the 
Select Committee, be passed. 

Tho Motion was put and agreed to. 

BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL. 

The Hon’ble Sm Charles Paul moved that the Bill for further shortening 
the language used in Bengal Acts, and for other purposes, be referred to a Select 
Committee consisting of the Ilon’blo Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer llossein, 
the Hon’ble Mr. Bolton, the Ilon’blo Babu Saligram Singh and the Mover. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned sine die. 

F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg. Asst, Sccy. to the Govt, of Bcngal y 

Legislative Department. 


Calcutta ; 
The 30th August , 


; 1 
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Supplement to the Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant - 
Governor of Bengal , assembled under the provisions of the Indian Councils Acts } 
1861 and 1898 , on Saturday , the 13th August , 1898. 


Papers referred to in the statement made by the Hon’ble Mr. Risley at. 
the Meeting held on the 13th August, 1898, on the subject of the pollution of 
the River Hooghly. 


REPORT ON THE QUESTION OF THE POLLUTION OF T HE BALLY 
KHAL AND THE HOOGHLY. 

L — This Bally Khal and its Water above the Mills. 

I have at various times visited the khal and gone up its banks as far os about a milo or 
two above the mills. The alleged souroes of pollution above the mills have been put down as 
follows:— 

(a) Casting corpses into the khal. — This undoubtedly does occasionally take plaoe ; but 
I do not think it occurs to any groat extent either in the way of human bodies or the carcases 
of animals being cast into the Bally khal water or in the way of the former being staoked in 
the channel. 

(0) The open-air visits by the people in its neighbourhood. — This varies a great deal at 
different times in the year, owing to the foot that there are comparatively fewer people 
living near the khal in the months from 15th May to 15th November, during which time 
brick-making is practically Btoppod. But during the brick- making season Messrs. Bull’s 
people employ a great many workmen in the briok-fiolds adjoining the khal, and there is 
no question about it. There is a certain amount of soiling of tho ground about in those parts. 
But it must be remembered that during these months of brick-making there iB little or no 
rainfall, and the khal is a tidal one, so that, as its banks are always more or loss in a soft 
Boppy condition, the aotual open-air defcooation that does take plaoe, in so far as Messrs. 
Bull’s work-people are ooncemed, ocours in comparatively dry weather and some distance 
from the banks. Besides the brick-field labourers, there are various bustis on the hanks ; 
and if the vicinity of these be examined at any time, it will be noticed that the aotual banks 
of tho khal are muoh the same as with any other tidal creek with villagos near. Cmtrris 
paribus there should be a great deal more contamination during the brick- making season. 
Does an analysis of the water show this? Reference to the results of analysis in the 
appended table shows as follows Taking the water above the mills effluent in January 1897 
in the full height of the brick-making season, we find, comparing the averages of five analyses 
in the briok-making season, and five when Bull’s brick-fields are not working, that every single 
form of impurity, exoept nitrogen, as nitrates and nitrites, is greater during the brick- 
making season, and the albuminoid ammonia is very high at this time. For chlorine, 
the highest figure here is II parts per 100,000, or roughly about 8| grains per gallon 
taken at high tide. While the brick-fields are not working, the other three figures for 
ohlorine are all relatively larger during the brick-making season , and the average is a 
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little fallacious on acoount of the one high observation; but the general chlorine level 

is so high as to lead one to suspeot some speoial source 
* Vttif ^fru. 0 f contamination,* inasmuch as the other impurities are not 

as high in proportion. It would appear, therefore, in spite of the average result, that 
undoubtedly the water of the khal above the mills is in a contaminated condition, and 
that contamination exists both in the non -working season and also in the working season, and 
appears to be increased during the working season. The nitrogen, as nitrites and nitrates, 
is very small — only about one-tenth of what may bo found in tolerably good water, and the 
explanation seems to bo that most of the contaminations are washed into the stream while yet 
rooent or fairly recent. It is not dear that the contamination is mainly from excreta , and the 
ohlorino is, I think, more probably largely from sea- water brought up by the tide. For 
comparison of the results of analysis for ohlorino of this khal water with the Hooghly water 
at Konnagar (the latter made by Mr. W. It. Criper, of Messrs. D. Waldie and Company, 
quite independently and without any knowledge on his part of the present enquiry) will show 
that this is quito a feasible explanation, especially having regard to the faot that there is 
more tondenoy to stagnation in the winding khal than in the broad Hooghly, and that Bally 
is Borne throe miles lower down the river and nearer the sea than Konnagar. Having regard, 
thon, to the fact that the khal is washed out twice a day by tho Hooghly water, it is not 
surprising that there should be a large amount of ohlorino in it. And if we examine the 
figures for chlorine in the khal a/ovc the mills , we find that they vary from 0*05 to 1T0, i.e., 
as 1 to 22, while, if we oxamine this further, we find that tho variations in chlorine in the 

Hooghly for over three years* ore bo great that the only 
explanation of tho variations in the khal boing so great as 
1 — 22 is that they depend on those in the river, and to some unknown degree they will be 
affectod by tho fact that some chlorine passeB into the khal water in the effluent from the 
Bally Paper Mills ; hut this will bo unequal and a varying factor, because some only and not 
all of it is earned up tho khal by the in-coming tide ; hut having regard to the high figures 
for albuminoid ammonia it would be perhaps safe to presume that some appreoiablo proportion 
of the chlorine is also due to animal contamination — probably foocal matter, and urine. 

Having regard to these faots, I should say that the water half & mile up the khal above 
the mills iB distinctly a contaminated water, and contaminated largely by animal refuse and 
animal excreta. 

(r) Jute-steeping is an alleged cause of pollution of the water above the mill. But jute- 
steeping is not done, and cannot he done, in tidal creeks, and it is not done up the Bally khal 
as far as I oan find out. Further, jute-steeping is only done from about the end of August to 
the end of November (but here I am open to correction). Anyway it is not done all the year 
round, and this I think we may dispose of as of no practioal oonsequenoe, as there is no traoe 
of any result of it — even if done —in any of the analyses made. What applies to the khal 
in its upper reaohes applies to contaminations reaching it through its feeders. So that «to 
Bum up, we may say that there is evidenoe above the mills of distinct contamination of the 
khal water by animal refuse, and probably as a result of the habits of the people on its banka, 
but also probably attributable largely to the briok-makers. 


I’t tit tuition uttnolitiri 
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II.— 1 The Bally Khal Water below the Outlet of the Mills. 

It is an old complaint that the Bally mills make the khal water undrinkable, and 
certainly a casual inspection supports this idea, and the fact that the brown discolouration 
due to the effluent of the Papor Mills reaches at times far down the khal with the ebb tide 
carrying it down is no doubt a very strong argument. Then, again, there aro the Bone Mills 
which only take up a oertain amount of water for their engines and have no effluent, and 
lastly there aro the latrines of the two mills, both latrines on the banks, but neither of them 
draining into the khal and both well kept and tended by their respective Municipalities. 
It is true that at one time the Bone Mills built a wall which directed the stream against 
the Papor Mills banks of the khal, and ended by the Paper Mills latrine being undermined 
and falling bodily into the khal. But that is now ancient history, and the latrines are in 
good order and satisfactory. Practically, then, the only sources of contamination worth 
considering are the effluents from tho Bally Mill and possible contamination from the Bally 
and Uttarpara Municipalities. Now this mill's effluent contains varying quantities of 
materials derived from the chemicals used in paper manufacture and refuse from the gross 
used in making the pulp. The main chemicals used aro alumina ferrio, oaustic soda, 
lime, country ochre, bleaching powder and rosin. Tho result of analysis is practically 
all one has as o guide, and the appended table of 15 analyses speaks for itself and declares 
dearly that tho water below the mills is undoubtedly considerably more contaminated than 
that abovo them. Froo ammonia and nitrogen as nitritos and nitrates are the only items 
in which the water below tho mills is poorer, and this is rather to be expected than otherwise. 
To take the contaminations seriatim — 

1. Total soluh. — These are greater, and aro probably partly from solid matters from the 
mills and partly in a muoli greator degree from their being probably a larger amount of silt 
of all kinds in the walor the nearor one gets to the mouth of tho khal. 

2. Chlorine. — Ilero the difference in the general average is probably derived in the 
main from the two figures, 6 - 5 and 13 0, and this excess is due to the presence of a larger 
amount of sea-water from the tides in the Hooghly, because the differences in the other 
individual observations are not nearly in the same proportion. Of course a proportion of 
the exoess muet be due to the chlorine passing in in the mill’s effluent, but that, I think, is a 
very small proportion, and not amounting to 0*81 parts per 100,000, and it is also possible 

e that some of it is due to the mills employes urinating on the banks, and this latter offence, 
although severely punished in the Paper Mills, is, 1 fancy, of more frequent occurrence than 
is supposed. 

3. The free ammonia may be disregarded. 

4. The albuminoid ammonia is in marked exoess below the mills, the difference amount- 
ing to 0*0154 parts per 100,000, which is oortainly a largely increased contamination. But 
a portion of thiB is, if I mistake not, due to the faot that a portion of the munioipal drainage 
from Uttarpara passes into the khal by a large drain whioh passes in through the Bone Mills 
premises, while a portion of Bally also drains into the khal just above the foot-bridge. 

6. The nitrites and nitrates may be disregarded as being altogether in such small 
quantity. 
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III. — Conclusions, 

To Bum up. The water below the mills is oertainly more oontaminated than above 
them. 

Who is responsible for thisP The Paper Mills or the Bone Mills or the Uttarpara and 
Bally Municipalities P 

1. The Paper Mills effluent oonsists mainly of a thiok brown liquid from the bofler- 
house, and is the refuse from boiling grass (for paper pulp) with oaustio soda, and it oontains 
mainly soda, silicates of sorts, and resin, and a certain proportion of grass fragments. 
Added to this is some refuse from the Paper Mills chemical-house. In this ohemioal-house the 

only materials used are bleaching powder, Sutna lime, caustic 
• The alumina forric mentioned ai- soda and oountry ochre.* The refuse washings from the 

roady Jo uued in the »©ttUng tanks to . . . ° 

dear tho water dmwn from the khal chemical-house contain oertain quantities of these chemicals. 

bofore it In used in manufacture. , . , .. , ... , „ 

j, o. v. but not muoh, as they are all very valuable m the manufacture 
of paper, and every effort is made to prevent waste. There 
is therefore nothing in all this that would give nitrogen for albuminoid ammonia. The 
total intake of water of the milU is put down by Mr. Munro at 1,750,000 gallons, and 
Mr. MaoIIattie, the present managor, gave me to understand that the old mills gives off 
about 300,000 gallons of effluent, and if the new mill gives off more even, let us allow 750,000 
gallons daily for effluent from boiler-housos and chemical-houses, and we get somo 
12,070 6 cubio feet of effluent, which is poured into the khal not at once, but by degrees and 
mostly at night. A great part goes into the llooghly at once when let out at night ; the 
rest is carried up and down the khal for all tho way the tide can take it, i.e. f for about 
10,500 feet (two miles) of its extent. This entails an enormous amount of dilution, especially 
when we oonsider that the tidal rise in the khal is one of from 5 to 12 feet, and the extent 
to whioh this may be regarded os a nuisance is a matter of opinion one way or tho other. 
It does not in itself appoar to me to constitute a serious danger to health, and in any case it 
doeB not aooount for the amount of albuminoid ammonia in the water below the mills whioh 
appears as the result of analysis. 

2. The Bone Mills have no effluent exoept the water from fchoir engine-house ; hut 
a few boat-loads of bones oome up the khal, and I have no doubt some hones drop into the 
water, but not many. I have visited the Bone Mills in all three times now, and I cannot . 
say I think that they aro responsible for the increase in albuminoid ammonia below the 
mills. 

3. The Uttarpara Municipality inspection will show that there are at least four drains 
of considerable magnitude whioh drain into the khal. One of these drains a large part of 
the Municipality lying adjacent to the Bone Mills, and several privies are situated very close 
to it. This drain goes right into the khal, and passes into it through the Bone M!11« premises. 

A second and a third drain parts of the Municipality between the Bone Mills and the f oof- 
bridge, and pour their oontents into the lagoons in the brick-fields below the mills and 
between the foot-bridge. These lagoons oommunioate directly with the khal. A fourth drain 
oomes along the east side of the road leading from the foot-bridge to the municipal offioe, and 
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empties into two filthy dobas behind the post office. On the banks of these are latrines, and 
the overflow from these dobas goes directly into the khal just below the foot-bridge by a 
channel some 25 yards long, and on the bank of the channel is another latrine, and a big 
house-drain also opens straight into it. Further, there are two latrines at least in the 
brick-fields below the mills, and these are placed absolutely on the tenter * edge and about 
200 yards apart, being respectively some 200 and 400 yards below the mills. Opposite the 
lower of these two latrines a large drain from the Bally Municipality pours into the khal, and 
a little way within the Bally Municipality boundary there is a latrine on the bank next the 
water and just above the foot-bridge. So that we have above the foot-bridge one large drain 
from Uttarpora going into the khal through the mills ; between the mills and the foot-bridge 
from TJttarpara two latrines on the bank and two large drains from the Municipality. 
From Bally one latrine and one very large drain which, I know, drains a very large part 
of Bally, and below the foot-bridge a large drain from Uttarpara. These BouroeB of conta- 
mination are all fairly close to the plaoe below the mills from which the samples of water were 
drawn. As there is very little of the khal from below the mills to the river, the in-coming 
tide must take all this filth well up the khal, and wo naturally have it most evidont below the 
mills. It would appear, therefore, that the moBt serious contamination, which is evidenced 
by the albuminoid ammonia, is probably from municipal latrines on the banks and municipal 
drains opening into the khal below the mills. 

So much then for the contamination of the wator below the mills and the share taken in 
producing this contamination by the two mills and the two municipalities. 

Now from what point of view are we to look at the contamination of the khal water, 
and how is it to be remedied? Undoubtedly the most dangerous contamination is from the 
excreta, &c. f from tho drains and latrines and from open-air visitB. Albuminoid ammonia 
in such very large amount as 0*504 in water, which is only some 400 yards from the river 
and gets the full benefit of tidal scourings, shows how very great the contamination from 
these sources is, and besides this contamination, tho boiler-house liquid from the mills 
would appear to bo no more harmful than so much coffee or chocolato infusion. This boiler- 
houBe liquid is very valuable, and the mills are now putting up a considerable amount of 
plant by which the whole of the boiler-house liquid will bo utilized in tho mill. As it is, 
there are two large cinerators at work, evaporating it down, and tho resulting sludge is 
burned down to recover the soda as ash, and in this way a very large saving in expenditure 
is effected. There are times, no doubt, when this brown liquid from the mills going down 
the khal is felt to be a nuisanco, but the samples I have taken and which others have taken 
were drawn when it was flowing into the khal. 

I do not understand that I am oalled upon in this report to state more than the facts 
and the deduction to bo drawn from them. I have myself been so struck wMi the chlorine 
Jesuits in the khal above and below the mills as detailed in the first part of this report that 
I was led to enquire into the condition of the Hooghly water itself, and that on the ground 
that the klial is twice a day scoured out, filled and emptied by the Ilooghly water. 
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For my figures I am indebted to the kindness o! Mr. W. R. Oriper, of Messrs. D. Waldie 
and Company, who very generously plaoed all his observations at my disposal. A careful 
study of chlorine variations in the Hooghly will, I fear, tend very much to shake one's 
faith in any conclusion deolaring the mills really responsible for the ohlorine variations in 
the khal water. For the rest, the khal water is already contaminated a long way above the 
mills (especially as shown in the observation at the bund near the Patibagaa marked 
non-tidal in the table, and No. 5 of 27th January 1897 in the Chemioal Examiner's analyses 
attached), and contaminated perhaps to a dangerous extent. Whatever dangers to health 
may arise from the use of tho khal water by the inhabitants of Bally exist already above 
the mills in the upper reaches of the khal, and the undoubted faot that these dangers are 
largely increased in the khal water below the mills is, in my opinion, due not to the mills 
themselves in any appreciable degree, but to the existing arrangement of latrines and drainage, 
not only in the Bally Municipality itself, but also in the neighbouring Municipality of 
Uttarpara across the water. 


J. C. S. Vaughan, Surgn.-Oapt., 

Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Western Bengal Cirole. 

Camp Calcutta, 

The 22nd June 1898. 


Table shoicing summary of analyses of the Bally Khal ivator above and below the Mills carried out by the Chemioal Kxamii 

to Government. 
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•008 
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*G 

•R 
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•008 
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•012 

•010 
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•Old 
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•08C 
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*01 
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846 

■0109 

*0097 

■085 

•0604 

*04 
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RetuHs of estimation* iff chlorine in the Eooghly water, off Me an. D, Waldie't pier at Konnagar , 
made by B. W, Griper, Esq^ of Meetre, JD. Waldie Sf Co, 

(From 1st Jaaa&rj 1807 to 16th June 1898.) 


Bate. 

Chlorine, 
grains per gallon. 

Average 

for 

the month. 

i 

! 

Rainfall. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

1 

3 

4 

5 


15th January 1897 

18th y» jt 

22nd „ ,» 

25th »y i> 

6th February „ 
8th ,, » 


G to 6 45 


1st March 
5th 


2nd April 
4th „ 


2nd May 
8rd „ 
•4th „ 
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Date. 


Chlorine, 
grains per gallon. 
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the month. 


Rainfall. 
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2 
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Date. 


Chlorine, 
grains per gallon. 

Average 

for 

the month. 

Rainfall. 

2 

3 

4 



0*01 

1'094 
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0-22 


””i : i 

Oil 
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31 
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07 
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30 
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10 
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| 
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Datk. 


20th „ 

21st „ 

22nd „ 

24th 

25th „ 

15tli Ootober 
18th „ 

20th „ 

23rd „ 
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December 
3rd January 
7th t, 

10th „ 

17th „ 

24 th „ 

26th „ 
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14th „ 
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2 

3 
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( 
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Daie. 

Chlorine, 
grains per gallon. 

Average 

for 

the month. 

Rainfall. 

Remarks. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


I 


29th April 1898 
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99 
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it 
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tt 
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» 
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99 
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!» 
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>» 
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» 

t* 
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»» 

>» 
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99 
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it 
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it 
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» 

99 
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99 
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>» 
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»» 
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i) 

Jf 
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» 

99 
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it 

19 
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tt 

99 
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01 
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N.B,— H. T.»High tido and L. T.«- Low tid». 
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No. 4267, dated Calcutta, the August 1898. 

From— S lug eon- Major H. J. Dyson, f.r.c.s., Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, 
To — The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Municipal Department. 

In compliance with the request contained in Government order No. 48938., 
dated the 10th instant, received yesterday, I proceeded at once to Tittaghur to 
enquire into the alioged pollution of the river Hooghly by the jute mill which 
has recently been established there. The mill in question is apparently the 
Standard Jute Company’s mill, of which Messrs. Bird and Company, of Calcutta, 
are the Agents. There is at present no discharge of 11 waste” from the mill 
into the river. Last year refuse was discharged into the Hooghly; but as soon 
as the practice was complained of, it was, I am informed, stopped. The waste 
is now mixed with cinders and used for filling up spoil pits along the railway, 
which connects the mill with the Tittaghur railway station. This is not a 
nuisance to any body. There is also a bamboo and mat palisade along a 
portion of the foreshore of the mill which has been cut away by the river. 
Into this space some portion of the refuse from the mill is also thrown, but it 
does not and cannot pass into the river. I noticed no discolouration of the 
water in the vicinity. Two pucca drains connect the mill with the river. 
These are used for the carrying away of storm-water only from the mill 
promises and hot water from the mill engines. This instead of being a nuisance 
is an advantage, for it acts as a sterilizer. I am of opinion, after careful 
personal investigation, that no unwholesome waste from the Standard Jute 
Mill now passes into the river Hooghly. 


Calcutta ; 

the 3rd October, 1898 . 


F. G. WIGLEY, 

Offg. Assistant Secretary to the Govt . of Bengal, 
Legislative Department. 



Ahtiract of the Proeetdingt of the Council if the Lieutenant- Governor if Bengal f 
atttmbled under the province* of the Indian Ctmncilt Acte, 1881 and 1898. 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, the 12th November, 
1808. """ 

frretttt: 

The Hon’ble Sib John Woodbtjbn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 

pretiding. 

The Hon’ble Rai Dobga Gati Banebjea, Bahadtjb, c.i.b. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadtjb Stud Ameeb Hossein, o.i.e. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldhah, c.i.k. 

The Hon’ble W. H. Gbimley. ' , 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N. Bakes. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyab Shah, o.i.b. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Tubneb. 

The Hon’ble Nobendba Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Sobendbanath Banebjee. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

NEW MEMBER. 

The Hon’ble Mb. Bakeb took his seat in Council. 

APPOINTMENT OF A MEMBER OF THE PROVINCIAL SERVICE 
TO A DISTRICT MAGISTRACY. 

The Hon’ble Babu Sbbendbanath Banebjee said— 

I have the honour to call the attention of the Government to the fact 
that since the death of Mr. Umesh Chunder Batabyal, late Magistrate and Col- 
lector of Bogra, who was a member of the Provincial Service, no member of 
that Service hasbeen appointed to a District Magistracy. Will the Government 
be pleased to consider the propriety of appointing a member of the Provincial 
Service to such an appointment, especially in view of the consideration advert- 
ed to in ihe letter of the Government of India, No. 285, dated the 30th 
April 18M, viz., that the claims of ro cmfc s of the Indian Civil Service of 
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Appointment #/ a Member of the Provincial Service [19th November, 
to a District Magistracy ; Mr, Ambler's Case, 

[Bobu Surendranath Banerjee ; Mr, Bolton,'] * 

1883 and 1884 for vacancies among Magistrates and Collectors and Judges 
have now been fully considered, and the time, therefore, has come to consider 
the claims of members of the Provincial Service for such appointments ? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Bolton replied : — 

11 As was explained to the Hon’ble Member in Council on the 20th of March 
last year, the notification of this Government published iD the Calcutta Gazette of 
the 5th April 1893, declaring certain * listed ’ appointments (of which four are 
Collectorships and six District Judgeships) open to members of the Provincial 
Servico, including Statutory Civilians, was subject to the restrictions imposed 
by the Resolution of the Government of India, No. dated the 21st April, 
1892. That Resolution laid down that the appointment of members of the 
Provincial Servico to these posts should be subject to the prior right to promotion 
of members of the Indian Civil Service appointed in the several years in which 
recruitment was reduced by one-sixth in order to allow of vacancies being 
filled up by members of the Provincial Service. In accordance with those 
orders six District Judgeships and Collectorships are now held by Statutory 
Civilians, all the Indian Civilians appointed in or before 1886 having received 
similar promotion to the rank of District Judge or Collector. The vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. Batabyal could not be given to the Provincial Service, 
because the Civilians recruited in 1887 have yet to receive promotion; and 
until they have all been promoted another District Judgeship or Collectorship 
will not become available for a member of the Provincial Service. 

“ When the Government of India wrote their letter of the 30th April 1895, 
only two of the listed appointments had been appropriated, and both were held 
by Statutory Civilians. Since that date four more appointments have been so 
appropriated. The six appointments are now held by Mr. Nanda Krishna 
Bose, Kumar Gopendra Krishna Deb and Messrs. Ambika Charan Sen, Syed 
Nurul Huda, Brojondra Kumar Seal and Surjya Kumar Agasti.” 

MR. AMBLER’S CASE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Subendrxnath Baneb&E asked — 

Has the attention of the Government been called to the case which has 
recently been decided in which one Mr. Ambler was committed talhe Court 
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Surendranath Banerjee; Ur . itoffo*.] 

of Sessions on a charge under section 304, Indian Penal Code, of culpable 
homicide not amounting to murder and other charges, he having, it is alleged, 
caused the death of one J agdeo Tewari ? Is the Government aware that the 
decision and the proceedings in connection with that case have caused 
general dissatisfaction among the Indian section of the community ? 

Is it the case (1) that, contrary to law, Mr. Ambler was tried by the 
Sessions Court, although, the committal being under section 304, Indian Penal 
Code, he should have been tried by the High Court, which was thus irregularly 
deprived of its jurisdiction in the case; (2) that the Jury consisted exclusively 
of three Europeans, all of whom were members of his own Club, one of them 
being the Honorary Secretary of the Club, and that, in the first instance, they 
refused to bring in a verdict of guilty under a charge of assault under pro- 
vocation, even though the prisoner had pleaded guilty to it; and (3) that, 
contrary to the express provisions of the law, the accused was enlarged on 
bail by the Committing Magistrate, who possesses no such power, the 
committal being in respect of a non-bailable offence triable exclusively by a 
Court of Sessions, the Sessions Court alone in such a case having the power of 
granting or refusing bail ? 

Whether, having regard to all these irregularities, which are sufficiently 
grave in their character, the Government will be pleased to call for the papers 
and the records of the case and consult the Law Officers of the Crown and 
take such action as the justice of the case may demand ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

“ The attention of the Government was attracted to the case referred to 
by the Hon’ble Member, and acting under instructions, the Legal Remem- 
brancer has already taken steps to have a motion presented to the High Court 
in the matter. Under the circumstances it is not desirable to enter into the 
points of law raised in the question.” 

SCARCITY IN THE DISTRICT OF KHULNA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Bankrjee asked — 

4 

la the Government aware that the district of Khulna suffered from 
scarcity for three consecutive years preceding the famine of 1896-97, and that 
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Scarcity in the District of Khulna. [12th November, 

[Babu Surcndranath Banerjee; Mr. Bolton ,] 

there has been a steady deterioration in the productive quality of the soil which 
has been ascribed by Mr. Westmacott, late Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, to the incursions of salt water, which, if not checked, might bring 
on a recurrence of distress in future years ? Will the Government be pleased 
to state what action, if any, it has taken to improve the tracts which suffered 
from distress; and will the Government lay on the table all the papers and 
correspondence on the subject? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

“ It is not correct to say that the district of Khulna suffered from scarcity for 
three consecutive years preceding the famine of 1896-97. The winter rice is 
the main staple of the people, who are mostly agriculturists. The winter rice 
crop of 1893-94 was reported to have exceeded the average in the Sadar 
subdivision and to have been but little below it elsewhere. In the succeeding 
year the crop was an excellent one and the outturn estimated at 17 annas, 
while, although the yield during 1895-96 was less, the material condition of the 
people was not seriously affected. The physical features of the district render 
it peculiarly liable to damage from salt water. The occurrence of a cyclone in 
October 1895 drove the salt water over a larger extent of land than usual in 
the Satkhira subdivision, and the famine of 1896-97 was largely due to the 
fact that the short rainfall was insufficient to wash out the saline deposits from 
the soil. In that year, however, the affected area amounted to 474 square miles 
only, out of a total area of the district of 2,077 square miles. The country is 
mainly dependent for its protection upon bandhs. These have been permitted 
by the local zamindarB and raiyats to got out of repair, with the consequence 
that the salt water percolates through to the gradual deterioration of the 
soil. In January 1895 Sir Alexander Mackenzie addressed a circular to 
the leading landowners, many of whom are unfortunately absentees, impres- 
sing upon them that they could best provide for their own interests, while 
fulfilling thoir duty to their tenants, by taking in hand the repair of existing 
embankments and the construction of new ones with energy and systematically. 
Loans were offered for the purpose, and a sum of nearly half a lakh of rupees 
was so disbursed duiing the famine and expended upon tanks and embankments. 
The subject has already been discussed in the published reports of Government 
in connection with the famine operations, which, together with a copy of the 
circular referred to, can be laid upon the table if desired.” 



1896.} Killing of Monkeys in the Puri Municipality ; Statement 

as to the Course of Business . 

[Babu Jiorendra Nath Sen; Mr. Bolton ; the President .] 

KILLING OF MONKEYS IN THE PURI MUNICIPALITY. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen said — 

The Government is aware of the excitement caused among the ortho 
Hindu community in various parts of India by the action of the Puri M 
eipality in killing monkeys. That excitement has been allayod to some ex 
by the timely and wise intervention of Government, at whoso instance 
slaughter has been suspended till further orders. Will tho Government be 
pleased to state if it has arrived at any final decision in the matter ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton replied : — 

“The Commissioner was desired to take steps to put a stop to 
slaughter of monkeys in the Puri Municipality, and did so. It does not ap 
that any further order from the Government is called for in tho matter.” * 

STATEMENT AS TO THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

The Hon’ble the President said: — “ Gentlemen of the Council— Acc 
ing to custom I have to make to you a statement of the business before yoi 
the present Session. Thero are at present no new Bills to bo introdu 
Tho main duty in the Session will be the consideration in tho Select C 
mitteo of the Galcutta Municipal Bill. It will, I cannot conceal, bo a 
and troublesome task. But questions that concern the Government of a g 
city can never be light, and tho Committee will be encouraged in 1 
labours by the importance of the work on which they will be engaged. 

“ There are questions in connection with this Bill on which I feel that J 
called upon to make a personal statement. Because, to tho misfortune oi 
Province, Sir Alexander Mackenzie no longer presides in this Council, I ' 
been challenged to give my personal opinion on the issue upon which an c 
whelming majority of this Council has already given its decision. Not ex 
upon the strongest and clearest grounds could I ask this Council to suspen 
vary its decision. But I am bound to say that after a patient and, I ven 
to think, an impartial examination, I am independently of the opinion that 
decision was right. 
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Statement at to the Count of Burnett. [12th Novatan, 

[The President .] 

* 

“ The Corporation of Calcutta has under its present constitution assented to 
some great and far-reaching schemes of improvement for the City, and they are 
entitlod to all the credit — and it is a high one — of realizing the value and 
necessity of the great schemes which have been drawn up for their approval, 
such as those for the drainage of the City, and the construction of the Harrison 
Road. They have not shrunk from the heavy taxation which was needed to 
bring these beneficent projects into effect ; and 1 have myself had evidence of 
the high public spirit and laborious circumspection which many members of 
the Corporation bring to the discharge of their municipal duties. These are 
qualities which not in Calcutta alone have elicited my respect, and it is a 
pleasure to mo to have this opportunity of acknowledging them. 

“ Nevertheless, it has also been my own experience, in even my limited time 
of office among you, that the judgment of Sir Henry Harrison on the con- 
stitution of the municipal government of Calcutta was right. No man has ever 
had such long and such favourable opportunities of judging it. No Chair- 
man has ovor wielded such an influence in the Corporation ; no Chairman has 
ever boen so much beloved or so muoli trusted ; no Chairman’s advice was ever 
so promptly and unhesitatingly accepted, and yet it was his judgment that 
undor its present constitution there is a lack of motive power. The energies 
of tho municipal government expend themselves in criticism and not in action. 
That opinion was confirmed in the experience of my predecessors. In my own 
period of office I have boen compelled to admit its justice. In the administra- 
tion of a great city there must be provision for prompt, steady, and efficacious 
action, and there is no room for doubt that reform of some sort is needed. 

“ The real issue is the shape which this reform shall take. The solution 
which Sir Alexander Mackenzie proposed, and which this Council has accepted, is 
that the executive body of the Corporation — its agents for all purposes of action— 
Bhall be a committee limited in numbers, in which the three great interests of 
the city shall bo equally represented — the rate-payers, the men of commerce, and 
the Government. Under the namo of the Government are gathered those great 
sections of the people — the Muhammadans for instance and the poor — who but for 
Government nomination may never be represented at all. Against this proposal 
the Select Committee of the Council will find that several protests have been < 
presented. The most important of these is the memorial submitted by a meeting 
at tbe Town Hall. The gravamen of these protests is that the constitution of the 
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[The President .] 

Executive Committee) as proposed in the Bill, is an infringement of the great 
principles of Local Self-Government. If it were so, the Bill would have had from 
me a most reluctant adhesion ; but wliatevor may or may not be the demerits of 
the scheme, it most certainly cannot be alleged of it that it infringes in any way 
the principles of Self-Government. Self-Government is not circumscribed into 
one solitary and sacred system. Self-Government would cease to be a defensible 
method of Government, if it were refused permission to adjust itsolf to the lessons 
of experience. No Government is defensible which does not seek to amend 
and improve itself whenever weakness and inefficiency becomo apparent. 
From this essential law Self-Government is no more free than an autocracy. 
If Self Government in one form has proved unoqual to the wholo of the task 
imposed on it, that form must bo varied. 

“ In the humdrum monotonous duties of every day, in duties, nevertheless, 
of such imperious necessity as the cleanliness of the city, the present con- 
stitution has not succeeded as we hoped. I am sorry to say it, but there 
is no shutting our eyes to that which is patent. Wo must try and 
improve it. 1 think the method which this Council has decided upon is a 
good one. It limits the members of the Executive whore it was overgrown ; it 
increases the share in the administration of the city of those groat interests in 
the community which hud been overborne by the single interest of the rate- 
payers; it keeps strictly within the lines which all the principles of Self- 
Government permit, and at the same time it lias the great merit of clearly 
defining and distinguishing the functions and relations of the Corporation, 
the General Committoe and the Chairman. 

u Of course this is a reform which is unpalatable to the representatives of 
the rate-payers. They lose the predominance that they have been accustomed to, 
and we part with annoyanco from anything to which we have been habituated. 
The change, moreover, does convey a slight. In all these feelings they have the 
sympathy of all of us. Had they been indolent, negligent, false to their duty, 
they could have had no sympathy. Their virtues have indeed been their vices, 
and a very excess of zeal has paralyzed their agents. But we should not be true 
to those very principles of Self-Government which are now said to be assailed ; 
we should not be true to those very principles if we allowed our tenderness to 
these most natural feelings to hold us back from setting our bouse in order 
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when its defects have been pointed out. The end must otherwise indeed be 
that blow to Self-Goverment which I should be the last to wish to have a hand* 

“In the criticisms on the Bill the Select Committee will further find the 
suggestion that the central body of the Corporation should be reduced in 
number and brought into harmony with the constitution of the General Com- 
mittee. It is alleged that it is unscientific and illogical to leave the Corpora- 
tion unchanged while you materially change your Executive Committee, and 
that the result is certain to bo a constant friction. I am not concerned about 
the charge that the proposals are illogical and unscientific. The most scientific 
constitutions have not been the most successful in our knowledge. And I have 
no apprehensions of any injurious friction. At the commencement of all 
changes there is certain to be opposition and friction of sorts, but as soon as 
people become accustomed to tho change, these temporary sorenesses vanish. 
It is from tho representatives of the rate-payers alone that any friction could 
come, and they have shown bo much good sense and public spirit in all the 
greater matters of the past, that I have entire confidence in their bearing in 
the futuro. And, speaking for myself, I endorse with the heartiest pleasure 
and satisfaction tho decision that tho constitution of the Corporation shall 
romain as it is. I look upon it as of the greatest value to the administration 
of the City that there should bo numerous wards and numerous delegates. 
The information and advice about local needs, which these delegates bring, will 
bo of most important service. There could be no more excellent illustration 
than in tho assistance they gave last hot weather in calming the fears of the 
pooplo and establishing the temporary hospitals, which wero the best means 
of reassuring them. I welcome, therefore, personally the arrangement which 
retains a large number of local Counsellors, and the dangers of possible friction 
I personally regard as enormously outweighed by the certain advantages of 
their help. 

“ In the main linos of the Bill, therefore, my personal opinions are in 
complete accord with the decisions of this Council — decisions which have since 
received the support of such important bodies as tho Chamber of Commerce, the 
British Indian Association, and the two leading Muhammadan Societies. 

“The Committee will find, however, in many points of detail very valuable 
and important suggestions in the criticisms that have been presented during 
the last few months. I will not take up the time of the Council at present by 
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entering into any examination of these opinions. But there are two matters on 
which I think I may with propriety now state the opinion of the Government. 
1 have already referred to the memorial from the Town Hall Meeting. I read 
it, and the speeches at the meeting itself, With the careful attention which it was 
my duty to give to them. The speeches, if I may say so, were not comparable, 
in practical knowledge and dialectic skill, to those which were delivered in 
this Council room by my Hon’ble colleagues, Babu Norendra Nath Sen and 
Babu Surendranath Banerjee. Those speeches I had not the pleasure of hearing, 
but 1 have read them with equal attention to those in the Town Hall. There 
are, however, two points made in the memorial which I think are perfectly 
reasonable and to which the Government will give a ready assent. The.first is 
that the duty of sanctioning the bye-laws shall be given to the Corporation 
instead of to the General Committee. This is just one of those legislative func- 
tions— determination of the general lines of the administration — which emi- 
nently fall within the jurisdiction of the Corporation. There will, no doubt, be 
greater delay in fixing the form and character of these bye-laws, but it is well 
that they should be framed with the most thorough consideration, and the 
Government willingly agree to this modification. 

“The second is that the General Committee shall not exceed the budget 
allotment on any project without the express sanction of the Corporation, unless 
within reasonable limits by way of re-appropriation. This again I think is 
reasonable. I have been warned that, at least so long as friction lasts, the 
Corporation may hamper its Executive by assigning inadequate funds for neces- 
sary undertakings. I decline to believe this is possible. I have too much faith, 
as I have already said, in the commonsense and patriotic feeling of the leaders 
of the representatives. Should there happen to bo a difference of opinion 
between the Corporation and the General Committee on a question of the kind, 
I have no doubt that a reference will be made to the Government, as the Bill 
itself provides, and its impartial decision will close the matter. 

“ The chapter on the registration of deaths was avowedly tentative and 
will require very careful examination, and there are numerous details on which 
the Select Committee will be able to make improvements. 

“ With these observations I commend the arduous duty to the Committee. 
The result of it we await with much interest and entire confidence. I am 
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persuaded that they will endeavour to complete their conclusions with as little 
delay as is consistent with a thorough examination of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions offered by the public bodies we have consulted. It is obvious that 
it is of great importance to the City that we should settle this matter as early as 
possible.” 

CALCUTTA MUNICIPAL BILL. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Bolton moved that the Hon’ble Mb. Baker be added to 
the Select Committee on the Calcutta Municipal Bill. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council adjourned to Saturday, the 17th December, 1898. 

Calcutta J i F. G. WIGLEY, • 

. The 28th November, 1898. \ Secy, to the Oovt. of Bengal, 

Legislative Dept. 
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Abetract of the Proceeding* of ihe Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal , 
aeembled under the provieion $ of the Indian Council* Act* f 1861 and 1898. 

The Counoil met at the Council Chamber on Saturday, tho 17th December, 

1898. 

flrtseni : 

The Hon’ble Sir John Woodburn, k.c.8.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
presiding . 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal, 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, cj.e. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, ci.e. 

The Hon’blo R. B. Buckley. ‘ 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N. Baker. 

The Hon’ble Sahibzada Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, o.i.e. 

The Hon’ble M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble Norkndra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saliuram Sinoh. 

The Hon’ble Kali Cuauan Banerjkk. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjeb. 

The Hon’ble Jatra MonAN Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpnr, 

The Hon’ble the President said : — “ Gentlemen of the Council, as I 
arrived at the Council Chamber this morning I received the grievous news of 
the death of our eminent colleague the Maharajah of Darbhanga last night. 
His death has created a great loss to the country and to the Government, and 
I feel sure that the sense of the Council will be with me when I propose out 
of respect to his memory that the Council be adjourned. If that is the sense 
of the Council we shall meet again on Wednesday next, the 21st instant.” 

The Council was adjourned to Wednesday the 21st instant. 

Calcutta; \ F. G. WIGLEY, 

m 87th December, 1898. ) Of 9- Beef to tho Govt, of Bengal, 

Legislative Department , 




Abstract of the Proceedings of the Council of the Lieutenant- Governor of Bengal, 
assembled under the provisions of the Indian Councils Acts , 1861 and 1898 . 


The Council met at the Council Chamber on Wednesday, the 21st Deoember, 


1898. 

present: 

The Hon’ble Sir John.Woodburn, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengali 
presiding. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul, k.c.i.e., Advocate-General of Bengal. 

The Hon’ble Rai Durga Gati Banerjea, Bahadur, c.i.r. 

The Hobble Nawab Bahadur Syud Ameer Hossein, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble W. B. Oldham, c.i.e. 

The Hon’ble C. W. Bolton, c.s.i. 

The Hon’ble E. N. Baker. 

The Hon’ble Saiiibzada Mahomed Bakiityab Shah, c.i.e. 

The Hon’blo M. C. Turner. 

The Hon’ble* Norendra Nath Sen. 

The Hon’ble Saligram Singh. 

The Hon’blo Kali Charan Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Surendranath Banerjee. 

The Hon’ble Jatra Mohan Sen. 

The Hon’ble T. W. Spink. 

The Hon’ble Raja Shashi Shakhareswar Roy Bahadur, of Tahirpur. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN EMBANKMENT AT KUTUBDIA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Norendra Nath Sen asked— 

• 

Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the statement, 
contained in the Sansodhini newspaper of Chittagong of the 5th October last, 
and the Bengalee of the 22nd idem, that public money has been wasted in the 
construction of the embankment at Kutubdia, in the district of Chittagong ? 
Will the Government be pleased to lay on the table the correspondence that 
passed between the Port Officer of Chittagong, the Commissioner of the Divi- 
sion, and the Collector of Chittagong on the subject and to direct a sifting 
enquiry into the matter ? 
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Expenditure on Primary and Secondary Education . 

[Mr. Baker ; Bobu Surendranath Banerjee .] 

On behalf of the Hon’ble Mb. Buckley, who was unavoidably absent, the 
Hon’ble Mb. Bakes replied as follows : — 

“ There are no grounds for supposing that there has been a waste of public 
money in the construction of the embankment in Kutubdia in the district of 
Chittagong, so far as the information now before Government shows. The 
correspondence alluded to in the Bengalee newspaper has not yet reached 
Government, and therefore a further answer to this question will be given at 
another meeting of Council.” 

EXPENDITURE ON PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

(a) Has the attention of the Government been drawn to the fact that 
the expenditure on education by the District Boards in Bengal has, instead 
of keeping pace with the increasing demand for education, decreased from 
Rs. 12,26,642 in 1895-96 to Rs. 12,02,447 in 1896-97, and that while the 
number of pupils in schools aided by the District Boards has increased from 
913,072 to 925,854, the number of schools has decreased from 34,391 to 33,267? 

Will the Government be pleased to state the net expenditure provided by 
Government on primary and secondary education in 1888*89 since maintained 
by tb* Ptiirioi Doaras ana inu expenditure incurred by the District Boards in 
1897-98 ? 

Has the expenditure in the opinion of the Government been commensurate 
with the increased demand for education during the^st ten years? If not, will 
the Government be pleased to take such steps as may be deemed necessary to 
remedy this state of things ? 

(b) Is it a fact that the net expenditure on education, primary and second* 
wy> has decreased since 1888-89 in the districts of the Presidency Division? 

Is 4 the case that the District Board of Khulna was obliged to reduce its 
education budget estimate for 1897-98 from Rs. 34,292, originally budgette^, to 
Rs. 29,681 under the pressure of the Divisional Commissioner and under 
protest, and that finally the sum was Btill further reduced by about Rs. 1,200 at v 
the instance of the Chairman of the Board, the amount thus falling short of the 
gum reeeived by the Board to be spent on education in 1888-89 ? 
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Is it a fact that all the districts of the Presidency Division, specially those 
of Jessore and Krishnagar, were similarly obliged to modify their budget esti- 
mates for 1897*98? If so, will the Government state how the redaction has 
affected the educational status of the Division ? 

The Hon’ble Mr. Baker replied : — 

u {a) The figures quoted in the first part of the question were, no doubt, 
taken from the Resolution recorded by the Officiating Lieutenant-Governor on 
the working of District Boards during 1896*97, and are correct. Table III 
appended to this Resolution from which the figures of expenditure on education 
were taken, shows that, during the year in question, District Boards incurred 
expenditure amounting to Rs. 2,86,990 on Famine Relief, whereas tho corre- 
sponding expenditure during the previous year was only Rs. 664. 

11 With reference to the second part of tho question, the charges transferred 
to District Boards in 1888-89 on account of primary and secondary edu- 
cation amounted to Rs. 10,10,665, of which It f 5,91,360 were on account of 
primary education. In 1897-98, the oduf donal expenditure of District 
Boards amounted to Rs. 12,00,665, representing an increase of very nearly 
19 per cent, in ten years, notwithstanding that the year 1807-98 was one in 
which the resources of District Boards were affected by the payment of 
charges on account of Famine Relief. 

“With reference to the third part of the question, the Lieutenant-Governor 
is of opinion that an increase of expenditure from public funds which amountB 
to nearly 20 per cent, in 10 years is not incommensurate with the reasonable 
requirements of the Province. It is not possible to make larger provision for 
education from the present resources of District Boards, or of the Government . 
and if a more rapid rate of increase should be found necessary, the requisite 
funds can only be provided by means of additional local taxation. 

u (b) The expenditure on education incurred by the District Boards 
of the Presidency Division in 1888-89 was Rs. 1,56,249. In 1897-98 it was 
Rs.^,53,567, being a small decrease of Rs. 2,682, due to the prevalence of 
scarcity* The expenditure in the three previous years was — 

Rs. 

1894*95 ... ... ... 1 , 63,820 

1895 96 ... ... ... 1 , 64,418 

1896-97 ... ... ... 1 , 64,893 
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Government has received no information regarding the reduction of the educa- 
tion budget estimates of the Khulna District Board for 1897-98. 

“ With regard to the districts of Nadia and Jessore, enquiries have been 
made partly with reference to a question asked in Council on the 16th January, 
1897, by the Hon’ble Member, and partly with reference to a communication 
received from the Director of Public Instruction. The matter was considered 
by Government, and orders were communicated to the Commissioner of the 
Presidency Division in March last. The substance of the orders was that as 
a Matter of expediency, and quite apart from any legal obligation, it is desir- 
able that, as a general rule, an amount approximately equal to the proceeds of 
the road cess in each district should be devoted to the objects which the Legis- 
lature had in view when Bengal Act IX of 1880 was passed. The following in- 
structions were also issued for the guidance of the Commissioner in givingeffect 
to the general policy of restricting expenditure of cess funds to cess purposes:— 
(a) Action should be taken gradually, and not per salium . 

(h) In determining what heads of expenditure should be reduced, those 
schools which give education to the classes which can afford to 
pay for it, or, in other words, that kind of education which 
may fairly be deemed an investment, should be the first to 
undergo retrenchment. 

(c) Primary education and medical expenditure should be regarded as 

having priority of claim over schools coming into the above 
category (fl). 

(d) The inspecting staff should be maintained or reduced only in pro- 

portion to reductions effected in the number of schools to be 
inspected. 

(e) It should be presumed that Government will not be prepared to make 

any fresh grants from Provincial revenues. 

“The Lieutenant-Governor has no reason to believe that these orders have 
prejudicially affected the educational status of the Presidency Division.” 

PLAGUE IN THE DISTRICT OF BACKERGUNGE. 

The Hon’ble Babu Surendranath Banerjee asked — 

Has the attention of the Government been called to the suspected 
oases of plague which occurred in the village of Siddhakati, in the district of 
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Backergunge, and the self-denying labours of Mr. Beatson-Bell, the Magistrate, 
who is reported to have himself sometimes burnt the dead bodies of the suspected 
plague patients when*deserted by their relatives and friends, and who by his 
tact, judgment, and energy inspired the people with confidence ? Are these 
reports regarding the Magistrate correct? If so, in what way does the 
Government propose to recognize his services in this respect? 

The Hon’ble Mb. Baker replied : — 

“It is the case that a small but virulent outbreak of plague occurred in the 
villages of Siddhakati and Abhoynil, in thana Nalchiti of the Backergunge 
district in September last: and that in all 11 persons were attacked by the 
disease, all of whom died between the 4th September and the 23rd idem. 
Enquiries that have been made have established that the infection was imported 
from Calcutta by Girija Prasanna Roy, a pleader and zamindar of Siddhakati, 
who, with some members of his family and a servant, left Calcutta on the 
30th August and reached Siddhakati on the 31st, and were attacked by the 
disease almost immediately afterwards. 

“ The nature of the locality was favourable to the ready segregation of 
infected houses, and the disease was stamped out in about a fortnight, no case 
having occurred after the 23rd September. The residents themselves arranged 
to bum down huts in which cases occurred, and also spontaneously estab- 
lished a system of isolating the families of patients. They are reported by the 
local offioers to have been greatly alarmed at the outbreak, but to have acted 
in a very reasonable spirit, co-operating with the district authorities in their 
efforts to check the disease. 

. “ The reports received by Government show that Mr. Beatson-Bell, the 
Magistrate, showed the greatest courage, promptitude and judgment in dealing 
with the outbreak. It is true, as stated in the question, that he and also the 
Commissioner, Mr. Savage, assisted in removing and cremating the bodies of 
the dead, when their relations had deserted them through fear or were unable 
to dispose of them unaided. The Lieutenant-Governor sent to both officers 
at Hie time an expression of his warm appreciation of their services.” 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN EMBANKMENT AT KUTUBDIA. 

The Hon’ble Babu Jatra Mohan Sen said — 

I beg to draw the attention of Government to the statements contained in 
the Bengalee of the 22nd October last, in an article headed the “Chittagong 
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affairs” as to the waste of public money in the construction of the embankment 
at Kutubdia in the district of Chittagong. 

Will the Government be pleased to direct an enquiry into all the matters • 
raised in the said article of the Bengalee as to the waste of public ttHbey 
in the construction of the said embankment and the causes leading thereto; and 
place on the table the correspondence said to have passed between the Commis- 
sioner of the Chittagong Division, the Collector of Chittagong, and other 
officers concerned in connection with the construction of the said embankment. 

The Hobble Me. Baker said — 

This question covers the same ground as the question asked by the 
Hobble Babu Norendra Nath Sen, and the reply to it is the same as that which 
I gave to that Hon’ble Member. 

THE BENGAL GENERAL CLAUSES BILL, 1898. 

The Hon’ble Sir Charles Paul presented tho Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on tho Bill for further shortening the language used in Bengal Acts 
and for other purposes, and moved that the Report be taken into consideration. 
He said : — 

u I need scarcely say more than what I said on a previous occasion, but 
I may add that this is a technical Bill as will appear from its contents. I 
now move that tho Report be taken into consideration. I Ho not think there 
are any amendments to be rnovod. The Select Committee very carefully went 
through all the suggestions made by various gentlemen who wrote on the 
subject, and as far as I am able to judge the Bill seems to be as correct as we 
could possibly make it, and as there seems to be no difference of opinion, I 
think the Bill may be passed.” 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Hon’ble Sik Charles Paul also moved that the Bill, .as amended by 
the Select Committee, bo passed. 

The Motion was put and agreed to. 

The Council was adjourned to a date to be subsequently notified. 

Calcuita ; ^ F. G. W1GLEY, 
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